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Johns-Manville Service Branches in 49 Cities assure satisfactory service to Jones Speedometer owners 
Circles on map indicate J-M Service Branches _ Dots indicate location of direct representatives 
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| H.W. Johns-Manville Co 
Service Branches 
AKRON, O 
502 Everett Building 
ALBANY, N. Y 
53 State Street 
ATLANTA, GA 
| 31A So. Broad St 
BALTIM¢ we MD 
207-213 E. Saratoga S 
a TY HAM, Al A 
85! 2 Brown-Ma 
I} Buile ding 
M ASS 
| 59 High St 
BUFFALO, N. Y 
206-208 Main St 


CHARLOTTE, ( 
1117 Con mercial 
2 Bank Build 
CHICAGO ILL 
322 N. Michigan Ave 
CINCINNATI, O 
654-656 Main Street 
# CLEVELAND, O 
813-815 Superior Ave 
N. W 
COLUMBUS, O 
45 West | ong Street 
DALLAS, TEX 
503 ogg Building 
DAYTON, ¢ 
259 Fourth - 
H DENVER, COI 
534 Denver Gas and 
Elec. Light Building 
DETROIT, MICH 
72 Jeffe rson Ave 
} DULUTH. MINN 
Super or Street and 
Fourth Avenue W 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
2209-11 Strand Street 
HOUGHTON, MICH 
96 Shelden Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
| 706 Stewart Building 
IN ty ANAPOL AS, IND 
) S. Pennsylvania St 
edaeeaaiine MO 
1321-1323 Main Street 
Lh ELES, CAI 
4 N. Los Angele 


BOSTON, 


55, 57 anc 


ae 


LOUISVILLE, KY 
- Paul Jones Building 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
45 South Third Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


q 201-231 Clybourn St 


COVERS 
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Wir its five millions of capital and 
its tremendous resources in sales 
methods and service the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company will hereafter con- 
trol the selling, and, in connection with : 
the inventor, Mr. Joseph W. Jones, the | 
manufacturing policies of the 


Jones Sp eedometer 


Centrifugal Principle 
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[his means that the owner of a car equipped with a Jones | | 
|| Speedometer is assured convenient and efficient Johns-Manville _ | Wl 
* service, wherever he may be. 


| 








Forty-nine Johns-Manville Service Branches, and in addition, 
589 direct representatives all over the United States, insure 
to car owners a thoroughly organized repair and replacement 
service. 


—5.—— 


Bill and in supplying this universal expert supervision, only the 
H.W. Johns- Manville Company has the advantage of being able 
to distribute the great cost of this service over a line of high 
grade Automobile Accessories rather than a single article. 


1} HI \ e e ! i} 
Hi | On account of the great number of Johns-Manville Service branches, { | 
HI | the Jones Speedometer is as conveniently kept in repair as your watch. Hl 


| | The Jones 
I correct centrifugal principle, was added to the 
| Johns-Manville list of automobile accessories be- 
Hiil| cause, after repeated tests, our engineers declared 
ni it to be the most dependable speedometer. 


To the unrivalled mechanical qualities of the Jones 
Spee dometer has 
unrivalled quality of the Johns-Manville Service 4 


Speedometer, with its scientifically 


now been added the equally 


and this positive guarantee, which 
covers both mechanical perfection and 
service integrity, is symbolized by the | 
H. W. Johns-Manville guarantee tag which is ri 4 
attached to every Jones Speedometer. 


i}}} The invention of Joseph W. Jones made it pos- 
il Mii sible for the car owner to install a speedometer 
HI Mi that is not affected by temperature, vibration, or 
HHH] magnetic influence—and that gives correct read- 


ings at all speeds, 


You can have the Jones Speedometer installed 
in any car if you specify it. " 


— 


x 


Send for booklet desc ribing why the centrifugal principle insures accuracy in Jones Speedometers 
and learn about the efficiency of the H. W. Johns-Manville Service 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Hi} Manufacturers and Marketers of Brake Lining, Spark Plugs, Electric Lamps, Speedometers, Horns, - 
Fire Extinguishers, Dry Batteries, Vaporizers, Auto Locks, Fuses, Tapes, 
Packings, Roofings, Pipe Covering, et 4 


Madison Ave. and 41st St. New York City 
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Note this H.W.Johns- The tag that insures e Ny [—, | I 
Manville Guarantee tag,on mechanical perfection ~~ Pie 
and service integrity nt 
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H.W. Johns-Manville Co 
Service Branches 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

251-253 Third Ave., So 
NEWARK, N. J 

239 Halsey Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Cor. Magazine and 
Gravier Streets 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
Madison Avenue and 
4\st Street, Ex. Office 
OMAHA, NEB 
1003 Farnam Street 
pow path PA 
23 and 25 
Se, »nd oss 
P 3 sone RGH, PA 
2 Wood Street 
PC aon AND, OREGON 
22 Front Street 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
521 Chamber of Com 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
501-505 N. Third Street 
ST. PAUL, MINN 
615 Ryan Annex 
SALT LAKECITY, UTAH 
306 Dooly Block 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 
Second and Howard 
otreets 
SEATTLE, WASH 
1020 First Avenue, 5 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 
344 Gurney Building 
TOLEDO, O 
1014 Grand Street 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
304 Union Trust Bldg 
W A. KES-BARRE, PA 
oal Exchange Bldg 
YOUNGSTOWN, O 
5029Stambaug h Bld 
THE CANADIAN 
H. W. JOHNS 
MANVILLE CO 
MONTREAL, QUI 
450-452 St. James 
TORONTO, ONT 
19 Front Street, East 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
511 Winch Building 
WINNIPEG, MAN 


92 Arthur Street 


LTD 


St 


This list is being 
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teadily increased 
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A little bird is telling him to buy 
WRIGLEYS 


by the box—at most dealers—for 85 cents! 


It’s the economical way to get better appetite and better 
digestion—brighter teeth and purified breath. You 
can give this delicious aid to yourself and your 
family for less than a cent a stick—uif you 
buy it by the box. You'll always have 
something to offer your friends—it 
stays fresh until used. 


Each box contains 
twenty 5 cent 
packages 


It's the 
hospitality con- 
fection. It’s ideal 

to have in the house 
for family and friends. 
It stays fresh until used. 


Be SURE it’s 
WRIGLEY’S. 


Look for the spear. 


Chew it after every meal. 
It’s clean, , 
pure, healthful 
if it’s WRIGLEY’S 


Jan ic 








$2175 


Fully Equipped-f.o. b. Detroit 


FOC eirisz ae. 
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, The New S Sisz 


In Record Time the Master “Six” 
Has Sold Itself to the Nation 


Public opinion has endorsed our own belief in the 


new Chalmers “Six.’ 


Record sales prove the new “Six” the most popular 
of all Chalmers cars. East, West, North and South 
this Master car has leaped to instant favor. 


We began shipping 1914 cars the last of August. 
September we received twice as many orders as we 


could fill. In October we shipped 


gest single month’s sales in the history of the Chalmers 
In November we had more orders on our 
books for the new “Six” than for any other model we 
In December, instead of slowing down for 
the winter, we kept the big Chalmers factory running 
The country over, Chalmers dealers have 


Company. 
ever built. 


full force. 
been unable to fill all their orders. 


This phenomenal sales record is simply the result of 
unusual value in the Master “Six.” 


Price Doesn't Indicate Real Value 


I did not believe there was a car built at anything like the price 
that would do what this wonderf “Six” does ll ] can say is that 
everything you claimed for it has | yeen fulfilled in performance—an 


then some 








It climbs such hills on high as I never believed a car cowl ] mount 
[he motor is practically n tless rhe new one-motion electri 
starter can be described by me word rfect.’ 

ou have brought into y lite a tactor of enjo yyment for whic 
the money I have paid for it d t be npensate 
L. ‘H ARR s. vr re ent 
New England Furniture & Carpet Co linneapol 
Chalmers-Entz Starter Works Perfectly 

I wish to ezerese © y pleasure and satisfaction in the new 1914 

Chain srs “’Six’’ which y t I have tried this car 
yut very thoroughly; have be way on several long trips, over bad 
roads, and have yet to find a caus fe omplaint. I! wish to state my 





appreciation of the perfect working of your new self-starter 
onee since I have had this car has my auffeur had to leave hi 
to crank up 

lo sum up, it is a ce ortable, | 1 ry way a sat 
sfactory car BERNARD LOV a THAT President 

Acme Lace & Em! ry Co 100 Fi C \ 
Equals eet Priced Car 

rhe t Chalmers Model 24 ' Si y ‘ e October 11 | 
been in use every day since without weal 

I have drives seve ral high priced cars, and consider the perfor: 
ance and looks of the new Chalmers as good as any car at four or € 
thousand dollars 

W. A. CHEATWOOD, 1511-1513 E. Main St., Richmond, ‘ 
Didn’t Know He Had Tools 

You may be interested n kne »wing how the Model 2411 Mr 
Tucker and I left your facto Saturday evening last, ha behaved 
We encountered rain, mu saa nenits and all the way fr Yi nt 
to Terre Haute, Ind., yet reached Mattoon, a distance of almost 500 
miles, with no trouble at all Never had any of the to out Ir 

I did not know what tools there were tarter never failed 

‘hes. Tucker drove the car a portion of the time th the great 
ease. E,. B. TUCKER, S« Da J ( M 

Car Itself Better Than Our Cleime 
sie Hee Chalmers S 
c mak - 


For the 1914 Chalmers ‘ 


Six” seiis itself. 


We have made strong claims for the new “Six’— 


world. 


In 


1,111 cars—the big- - = 


claims that have caused a sensation 


in the motor 


Yet every claim has been proved. 


The Chalmers Standard Road Test reveals the Mas- 
through a course of sprouts which can neither 
hide its defects nor exaggerate its virtues—a trial such 
as not one owner in a thousand would give his car. 


This is the plan by which the Master “Six” has sold 
itself to the nation. 


Here are extracts from a few of the scores of letters we have 
received from owners of the 


Master “Six”. Read how this 


great new car is making good wherever motor cars are used. 


And please feel free to write any Chalmers owner. 
our case for the new “Six” with the opinions of the people to 


We rest 


whom it has sold itself. 


Read What These Owners Say About the Master “Six” 


I bought your Model 24 without a demonstration as I w as ¢ 
inced it was the car I wanted and that it would ride smoothly and 
easily. lam more than plea ed, asit has demonstrated itself bey: yd my 


xpectations. J.M. REYNOLDS, 300Chestnut St.,Philadelphia,Pa 


The Best Car for the Price 


” nearly 3000 miles I am even 
As you doubtless know, thi 
only state highways but als« 
Adirondacks and Berkshires 
and general quietne 
The electric 


\fter driving my new Chalmers “Six 
ore pleased than when I first received it 
ileage has been distributed over not 
Is of all kinds thro ugh the 

s hill climbing ability » fle xib vilit 
on are particularly commendable 
system operate perfectly 


— roa 
of opera 
| 


tarter and lighting 


I consider it the best car for the price on the market today 
W. M. DEMING, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.\ 
New “Six” Motor is Ideal 
The new “Six” is the most complete and best all-around designed 


ur that has ever been produced and I am mo 
the whole appearance. The motor is ideal. 
masterpiece. You have reduced everything to it 


re than pleased wit! 
Che electric starter is a 
mengnes t forn 


GEO. B. POOLE, 70 Kilby St., Be m, Mas 
Prefers Master “Six” to Any Other 
My six-cylinder Model 24 has given satisfaction far 
xpectations 
e pleasure I have had with it is such that I would re 
t toany of my friends who are considering the purchase of an a 


mobile at any 


price 
DAVIS PEARSON, 904 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


You cannot be sure of getting the best automobile 
value unless you examine carefully the merits of the 
Chalmers Master “Six” and make a careful comparison 
with other cars. We offer you the way to such exami- 
nation and comparison—The Chalmers Standard Road 
Test. Any Chalmers dealer will be glad to give you this 
test at your cw convenience. Catalog on request. 


Chalmers Motor Company. 


Detroit 


Needs Only One Transmission Speed 


gned to meet the wishes ot ¢ 
derate price and low up-keep 


isaesi 


ialmers “'Six 
oad car of mo 


The new ¢ 
o wants a ge 


ill people have ideas as to what ought to be in a good machit 
iclieve i the new “Six” just about fills the bill 
A pe n who never owne: d an at itomobile or drove on 
throw the vitch and start the “Six The it prove 
nakes it easier to make a good start than a bad one Not 
Some of the speeds seem unnecessary fehenpteens lor 
but | suppose that when you are inthe mud, sand or water 
to be use It spec { capacity is more than I care to I 
F. H. ROBERTSON, Sec. & Tr 
Hartford Western Land (¢ a, Kan 
Every Claim Fulfilled 
ly beautiful Chaln ers Car giving the very atisfaction 
and service It is all that y represent it to be 
F RED A. MAILANDER, Pres., The Mailander Co.,Waco, Texas 
New “Six” Best Buy on the Market 
ot ul 
thirty lay Sir { | reccived my ‘4 : ~, sobeg 
every claim made for it. I ha r OW | ” 
ave thoroughly enjoyed every mile of it — 
t 
One of the first trips taker as through very avy? aon 
le no difference. It pulled through 35 mi 7 = 
ifting t 1 lower gear 
his car in my mind ist ul mest s —_ 
I conscienti y bel y ? > ‘ f 
= ile It ks asi 
t nobile bu on the t iTKe regaraies ipply 
y iccess tl 3 y 1 _ 
1 WI EGLI », lowa 
Easy Riding; Strong Pulling 
ies 
I ( ate t ase th whicl CI i 
elf overt gh pa r { ir city ler 
yonde 
The eng 1 arve Its f ng qua Me which 
ts abi t gh spec Aetge 
pe rT c c the s it 
5 i } hig The me 
led 
1 rner 4 tl Ube r " 
es _( 
RED B. KOCH, The aS & K 
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G. O. P—Revived with 
the Original Cast 


HEN the Republican National Committee 
met at Washington in December, 
its meetings in the red parlor of the New 


Willard Hotel. This is a 
the subdued splendor and richness of 
its decorations and furniture would 
fulfill David Belasco’s conception of 
second-act interior (afternoon of the 
same day), the drawing room at 
forris-in-Ossory, the Duke's country 
seat. The shaded electrics cast a soft 
light through rose-colored silk. The 
Horn of Plenty had been spilled 
to set the scene. Conceive in this en 
vironment, if you will, Reed Smoot, 
desponding : “The silent wheels in the 
factories, the smokeless stacks of our 
mills, and the suffering of the people 
under a Democratic Administration 
Will speak louder than any national 
declaration of principles that we can 
make. All we will have to do to 
bring vietory to Republican banners 
will be to point to the closed mill 
doors and say: ‘Wilson; that’s all.” 


Same Old Play 


. a veracious chroniclers pres 
ent all agree that this was 

greeted with wild applause 
Sherman Granger of Ohio said: “If 
you have a convention, you may make 
the party look ridiculous in the eyes 
of the country Democratic legisla 
tion and the conditions we now have 
in the country—those are your plat 
form.” These are the views that 
prevailed. 

A man walked into the lobby of 
the New Willard Hotel the first day 
of the committee meeting and looked 
about him at the collection of old 
political war horses drawn there by 
the meeting of the tepublican Na 
Honal Committee. It was the first 
ime they had all been assembled 
since the 1912 Chicago 


ei Convention. 
This observer 


looked at them criti 
cally, They had not changed a par- 
Ucle. The aroma of their big. fat 
cigars filled the air To men who 
have gone forward with the move 
ment of the times it see med 
like walking into a 
Miliar ghosts 

Observer to say 


somehow 
collection of fa 


this minute. the whole 
killed,” 

That is just about tric 
enveloped the lob by £roups There 
of Indiana and ‘ ‘Jim” W 


Committee With a} 
Joe” 


Republican 


V ‘ine . 
wowing or whispering 
Just as they 


Whispers meant 





By Edward G. Lowry : 





The classic trick — but it doesn’t fool Washington 


and it inspired this 


‘Gentlemen, if the . the impression of the 


An atmosphere midable as a political organization than it did ; 
its National Committee. 


has no principles. 


>was “ It has no leaders 

atson, sitting 

i on ed from Mississippi. : ever needed one 
i emenway and a dozen others “Soup houses must come 


to one another A hope that the Democratic party will be 


used to do when their powwows 


something and had some touches zero in party polities rally the boys and fl 


policies. A great many of the Republicans 
assemb led at Washington seemed to think that they 


back into power through the votes 


f an electorate pressed by the rigor of hard times. 


It was curious and interesting to 
observe how the sentiment that had 
existed for a spring convention to 
enunciate principles was dissipated 
after the gathering of Republicans 
had assembled. The outlook was too 
stormy to risk it. Men who for weeks 
had been talking in favor of holding 
such a national convention prelimi 
nary to the Congressional elections 
next autumn changed their minds 
after talking with their fellow com 
mitteemen and others, and voted 
against a convention. 


A Soup-House Overture 


FTER getting a formal decision 
A from its law committee that it 
had no power to make any 
change in the apportionment of dele 
gates to national conventions, the 
National Committee, under the stress 
of fear of the bad feeling that would 
be disclosed at a national conven 
tion, if held in the immediate future, 
coolly shelved the finding of its own 
committee, and resolved to change 
the basis of representation so as to 
reduce the number of Southern dele 
gites and arrange for the delegates to 
be selected at primaries in the sev 
eral States. 

All of the talk before the National 
Committee met was that there would 
be no national convention of the party 
prior to the nominating convention in 
Ie The plan afoot was for the 
Nationai Committee to fix upon a new 
plan of apportionment of delegates to 
national conventions; to have them 
elected at primaries in the several! 
States, and to abandon the idea ot 
holding a harmony convention next 
spring. This plan was fathered by 
the conservative element, and they 
seemed to feel assured that they had 
the votes to put it into effect. 

The burden of conversation among 
the committeemen and the other Re 
publicans attracted to Washington by 
the committee meeting was that they 


should put their faith in the hope that calamity would 
» the country under Democratic administration. 
‘idea seemed to be that it worked before, and why 
were all talking “hard times” and “de 
‘calamity’ and soup houses, and their 
seemed to be: “Remember what happened 
iix-Speaker Cannon struck the keynote in 
stutement he gave out for publication after 


» old man’s best vein: the sort of stuff 


them with enthu 














6 


siasm and ginger. It belonged to the polift‘'cal epoch 
when all statesmen left the tops of their vests unbut 





toned and wore congress gaiters with elastic sides 
It was the sort of production that you sometimes hear 
described as literary remains. “Uncle Joe” hasn't 
heard the news. He doesn't know yet that the old 
historic Republican party, which he joined when a boy 
and which kept him in office year after year, is dead 
He has read nothing in the 1912 elections except the 
defeat of one political party by another. Coming out 
of Cincinnati one time, I chanced to overhear two shoe 
drummers in the smoking compartment of a Pullman 
ear talking about trade prospects. 

“Where have you been?” asked one. 

“Making the South Carolina towns and Charleston,” 
was the reply. 

“Do any business?” 

“Business!” the drummer = snorted. “Business ! 
Why, say, all the people down in that country are still 
busy gettin’ ready to send re 
enforcements to Lee.” 

In a way of speaking that 
story reflects the viewpoint 
and state of mind of Mr. Can 
non and most of his old-time 
associates who came to Wash 
ington for the National Com 
mittee meeting. Here are 
some bits from the ex-Speaker's 
“keynote” utterance : 

“These gentlemen may plan 
‘get-together’ clubs from now 
until June, 1916, but the rank 
and file of the old protection 
phalanx are already together, 
and they are not asking for 
any new political nostrum 
It is only the man who has 
money to throw away who has 


I stand pat 
says Cannon 





new diseases and looks for new remedies. 
“A rich man may have neuritis, but a 
has only rheumatism; he can’t afford to have neuritis. 
Well, the people now find that they Irave just old 
fashioned rheumatism in their business conditions 
and they are ready to go back to the old remedy 
which has been effective in cases of business rheuma 


poor man 


tism in the past. 

“If the boys here [meaning the National Committee] 
want to organize a get-together 
club to meet in Washington, or 
New York, or Indianapolis, to 
give you newspaper men some 
thing to write about and, inci- 
dentally, to mend their own 
fences at home, I have no ob 
jection, but it will not help the 
Republicans of the country to 
get together. for they are al 
ready together at the mourners’ 
bench convicted of their past 
folly. They now are united to 
fight the common enemy, re- 
gardless of all leaders and all 
isms, regardless of the basis of 
representation, Presidential pri- 
maries, referendum and recall, 
social justice, and all other 
literary phrases. 

“They are not caring three whoops what these gen- 
tlemen here do, or what you write about their doings. 
The people are watching the corners to see how they 
are going to make the turn and weather the storm. 

“No, I am not a calamity howler and I have no ill 
will against the present Administration. I am just 
kicking against the conditions produced by the Demo- 
cratic effort to carry out their policies, and if you 
want to know how many other people are kicking just 
go out through the country and take a few notes. 

“The men who nominate the next President will 
make the platform on which he is to stand and which 
will be the issue in the campaign. And, judging from 





I stand pat 
Says Watson 


present sentiment as I hear it expressed, the Republi 
cans will be satisfied with a simple platform prom 
ising a return to protection and prosperity.” 

On the whole, it was a backward-looking and not a 
forward-looking 


group of Republicans that met in 
Washington. They were in 
clined to base their hope of po- 
litical temporary 
slackening of commerce and ma 
terial prosperity in the country 
They had no principles to enun 
ciate. The minority progressive 
element that sought to establish 


success on a 


the Congressional elections next 
November were told: 

“Let the candidates establish 
their own platforms and 
them on local conditions.” 

As a matter of fact, the ma 
jority of Republicans that as 
sembled in Washington 
afraid to call a 
publican assemblage to endeavor 


base 





were 


I stand pat 
Says Borah 


national Re 
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FOR 


to discover what common 
basis of belief they have. The 
wounds of 1912 have not 


healed. 
In the end the National 
Committee resolved to reduce 
the number of delegates to 
Republican national 
tions from 1,085 to 905. 
representation of the 
from about 245 
delegates to 165. In the proc- 
ess of reduction the South lost 
78 delegates and the North 8; 
The Southern States that lost 
and the number of delegates 
they had to give up are: Ala- 
bama, 9; Arkansas, 3; Flor- 
ida, 4: Georgia, 10; Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 8; North Carolina, 3; South Carolina, 
8: Texas, 15; and Virginia 9. Hawaii's 

reduced from 6 delegates to 2 


conven 
The 
South 


was reduced 


I stand pat 
Says Penrose 


7 
7: Tennessee, 
r 


epresentation was 


Paring Off Southern Delegates 
eo ont 3 the number of Southern delegates was 


a good job. It should have been done long ago. 

The report of the Chicago conference of Republi 
cans held last winter brought out that in the Presiden 
tial election of 1908 South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas cast 
151,698 votes for the Republican nominee for Presi 
The percentage of this Republican vote to the 
in the different States, 


dent. 
total vote, of course, varied 
but ran down as low as 6 to 7 per cent in Mississippi 
and South Carolina. Yet these seven States 
apportionment plan 

140 delegates to the Republi 
Contrast this with 


under the now pre 
vailing sent 
can convention of 1912. 
the situation in some of the usually Re 
publican States. Twelve of such States 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Michigan, North Da 
kota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon a total dele 
gation to the last Republican convention of 
140. The combined Republican vote of 
these twelve States in 1908 was slightly 
over a million—almost times the 
Republican vote of the seven States first 
enumerated. 

South Carolina, which in 1908 cast 3,965 
votes for the Republican nominee for 
President, sent eighteen delegates to the 
national convention to nominate the next 
President, or one delegate for every 220 votes thus 
Iowa, which in 1908 cast 275,210 votes for the 
Republican nominee for President, twenty-six 
delegates to the Republican convention to nominate 
the next President, or one delegate for every 10,585 
votes thus cast. 

Thus the voice of one South Carolina Republican 
was, in effect, given equal weight with the voices of 
forty-eight Iowa Republicans by the last Republican 
national convention. 


also sent 


seven 


cast. 
sent 


A Grotesque Inequality 

IMILARLY Mississippi, which in 1908 cast 4,368 

votes for the Republican nominee for President, 

sent twenty delegates to the Republican conven- 
tion, or one delegate for every 218 votes thus cast 
Illinois, casting 629,932 Republican votes, sent fifty 
eight delegates, one delegate for every 10,861 Re 
publican votes; Michigan, thirty delegates for 335,580 
Republican votes, or one for every 11,186, and Ohio, 
forty-eight delegates for 572,512, or one for every 11,923. 
Thus one Mississippi Republican was equal in the con- 





Illinois, 
from Michigan, and fifty-five from Ohio. 

It was this grotesque inequality that influenced the 
National Committee to pass the following resolution 


vention to fifty Republicans from fifty-one 


“Confident that the action of this committee, rep 
resenting, as it does, the practically 
timent of the Republican electors of the United States, 
will be ratified by the electors of the States; be it 
“Resolved, That this committee shall issue the call 


unanimous sen 


1914 





stand pat 
Says Barnes 


convention to be held in the vear 
President and Vice 


for the national 
IN1G to 


resident, in accordance with the following basis of 


nominate candidates for 


representation 
“Each State shall be entitled in such convention to 


four delegates at large, one delegate at large for eae) 
Representative at large in Congress from any State 
one delegate from each Congressional district, an addi. 


tional delegate from each Con 
gressional district in which the 
Republican vote either for elec- 
tors in 1908 or for the Republi- 
can candidate for Congress in 
1914 shall have 
than 7,500, and for each dele- 
gate chosen an alternate will be 


been not less 


chosen in accordance with the 
practice in the various States. 

“Provided, however, that the 
above representation 
shall not be made the basis of 
the call for the national con 
vention to be held in 1916 unless 
prior to January 1, 1915, the 
Republican State conventions 
held under the laws of the 
States or called by the Repub- 
lican State Committees of the 
States in such number of States as are entitled to cast 


basis of 






I stand pat 
says Crane 


the majority of votes in the present electoral college 
shall ratify the action of this committee in respect to 
determining this basis of representation.” 

Coupled with this was the acceptance of the pri- 
mary 


laws in all the States and the agreement to 
strip the National Committee of the power 
to “go behind the returns” and seat or 
unseat delegates after contests have been 
argued before it. The acceptance of the 
primary laws of “all States” 
nition of the method of delegate choice in 
California, where all delegates are elected 
at large—recognition also that one more 
trench in the “standpat” line of defense 
had been found untenable. The only re 
striction left was that the total number 
of delegates named in the convention call 
must be chosen by any State which has 
such a primary law. 


Was a recog 


Concessions Are Only Expedients 


HE “hands-off” limitation upon the 
National Committee will _ practi- 


cally reduce to nothing the contests 





before the committee. These concessions 
manifestations of opportunism; nothing 
The Republicans who assembled at 
Washington seemed to think that nothing but a 
flat tire kept their machine from They 
didn’t realize that they were stalled because of engine 
trouble. 

Wiping from the body of the car the black band of 
Southern representation affect the motive 
power. There was an entire failure to concede the 
lack of driving impulse or to acknowledge that the 
pulse of the old machine has stopped beating. The 
transmission gears are stripped. “Little old last 
year's model” is ready for the scrap heap, and all the 
painting and fresh upholstering that can be devised 
won't put the power of locomotion in it again. 

If the Republican party is to be made over, if it is 
to become an effective political organization and an) 
thing more than an anti-Democratic faction, the task 
will have to be taken over by other hands than those 
who assembled and dominated the National Committee 
They exhibited no faint ra) 
state of mind 


were frank 
but expedients. 


moving. 


doesn't 


meeting at Washington. 
of understanding of the present public 
in the United States and of the new attitude toward 


government and political and party processes. From 
said and did, the just inference is drawt 


all they 
that they are not even remotely aware of the mean 
ing of the 1912 elections. They seemed to think that 
they represented merely a political party defe ated and 
not a political school of thought that has been de 
stroyed. 

Tony Pastor 
appeared on the stage at 
hat which he opened and closed 
as he sang, the morning papers 
said next day that he was a good 


time he 
an opera 


used to say that the first 
Newark, wearing 


magician but had but one trick 
Like George Ade’s friends, Zoro 
aster and Zendavesta, who in the 
end did not understand why) 
they “got the hook,” the 
lican National Committeemen are 
still relying upon their “old stuff” 
to pull them through and regain 


tepub 


their old-time political ascend 
ancy They are waiting hope 
fully for the second stanza to 


come true 
Out came the hloody sunshine, 
Dried up the 
ind the bleedin’, 
Flew up the 


bloomin, rain; 


hloody beggar 


I stand pat 
says Hadley 





spout again. 
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The Tempter 


laria 
By Henry P. Dowst 


LUCIUS WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 


and 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ACK in Melinda some folks believed that Billy 
Keep and Maria Quinn had eloped. As a mat 
ter of fact, they did leave town the same day, 
but on different trains. Billy Keep ran away 

Maria, on the other hand, had her mother’s consent, 

enough to justify the assertion 

Mrs. Quinn used to cry 


obtained ruthlessly 
that she helped herself to it. 
when she enumerated the hows and whys of Maria’s 
voing to the city, alleging reasons accepted all too 
lightly by her incredulous neighbors 

She sald Maria had a fine job and sent her money, 
and her friends believed her—about the money; for 
she sometimes had a new dress and the children 
looked a little neater. Johnny, the boy next to Maria, 
was now working for Jim Roberts, the grocer, and 
Mike, who sustained the prerogatives, if not all the 
responsibilities of husband and father, surely was 
drunk no oftener and loafed no more days than usual 
On the whole, times of comparative prosperity came 
to the Quinn family Mike was, therefore, fain to 
seek the approval due a successful paterfamilias 

“I tell yer,” he said, “bringin’ up a family’s no joke 
Guess I oughter know; ain’t I had six young ones 
to feed an’ clothe? Fill up them glasses again, Leo 
an’ make mine ale. I gotta. be 
woman raises hell when I ain’t to me meals on time 


goin’ home; my ol’ 


Here’s regards.” 

‘My Mike never lifted a finger to me since the day 
we was married,” protested Mrs. Quinn, nursing her 
discolored cheek bone with a tentative finger tip. “A 
piece o’ kindlin’ flew up an’ took me in the face i 
like to see the man who'd dare lay a hand to me.” 


YHE was fairly sure to get her wish in about ten 
minutes if Mike wasn’t late for supper. Not that 


her husband gave very frequent exhibitions of 
that sort of daring; by and large, Mrs. Quinn thought 
she had little call to complain 

Mike’s had hard luck,” she insisted, pathetically 
hungry for credence. “He’s as good a man as the’ is 
in Melinda when he’s sober, an’ he drinks very little 
at that. 

Maria’s remittances were not so large or 


Anyway, they say ’tis a good man’s failin’.” 
numer 
ous or regular as Mrs. Quinn wanted her neighbors 
to think. But they helped. As a propo 
sition things were easier after Maria went away and 


financial 


sent home what she could than they had been when 
she lived with her parents and turned over to het 
mother the bulk of her wages at the mill. Mrs. Quinn 
understood that Maria earned ten dollars a week, and 
accepted the monthly three or four dollars from her 
daughter without serious qualms Jim Roberts paid 
Johnny four dollars a week, of which the boy gave 
Mrs. Quinn three, and she was a capable “manager.” 
One day a letter came from Maria without any 


inclosure; her mother read it three times 


Deak Ma, J am sorry I cant send you the 
this month but the truth is I got to have 
clothes mine ar¢ real shabby and when IT get my suit 
payed for [ will send you some 
you will get along all rite as Johny is working now 


and J will soon send wou sone 


money 


some neu 
money agen hope 


anuhou 


Your loving daghte: MARIA 


Ms QUINN dropped a tear or two on Maria’s 
note that night after Mike had gone to bed 

Then she penned a laborious letter with her 
imaccustomed, work-stiffened fingers. Sighing tremu 
lously, she pulled open her bureau drawer and, from 
4 careful, remote hiding place, produced a five-dollat 
bill, folded small and tied with a 


pe plece of thread 
This she 


inclosed with her letter 


DEAR MARIA i got your Lette) 
10 have a new 


Tam alad vou are gon 
sute i wish i coud ace il wel here 
9 dolars your pa give me to help pay for the 
sute he drinking 


haf 
“] 80 mutch he is a good man your father i aliwas 
wed 80 i J 


i working sted) nou and pot 


pe you eill like your nei sute and no 
hury about nou 
all rit 


sonding us mony ie will git along 
and wou hare heen 


send us wat 


such a good gurl to 


you coud and thousin 


aprecate it a 
times god bles you f 


m your loving Mothe) 
When Maria got this 


lettel! but wait 
Maria had a job in the 


itv, and she did earn ten col 
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lars a week, but she got only 
six. She worked in a depart 
ment store that swarmed every 
day with shoppers who couldn't 
Many 
of the women carried babies, 
since they either had to take 
the babies with them or stay 


afford to buy elsewhere. 


at home This was good 
neither for the babies nor 
for the mothers. At Snedden 
feld’s economy was the watch 
word; even the air was used 
Maria 


wondered nights why she had 


over and over again. 


so continuing a headache. 


T LEAST one store like 
A Sneddenfeld’s is neces 
sary in every large city. 

In order to sell its merchan 
more 
select shops, Sneddenfeld’s re 
quired Maria to work for six 
dollars a week 


dise far cheaper than 


For the goods 
to be largely shoddy or sleazy 
or skimped was likewise es 
sential. Frequently they 

were the products of un 

badly 
bought from 
other firms that had be 
Thus, if 
you are poor! you must 
help to force poverty upon 


derpaid, housed 


come bankrupt 


others, who in turn do their part in crushing you 
deeper into your own indigence. But this is only 
treatise upon economics. Had 
Maria if she believed in the establish 
ment of a “minimum wage,” she would likely 
inquired sharply : 
ready?” 


a story, and not a 
you asked 
have 
“Ain’t we gittin’ small enough pay ul 
If eight dollars is as small a wegkly wage asa 
girl can live upon in honesty and virtue (according 
to some statisticians), do not hastily infer that Maria 
Quinn was neither honest nor virtuous, for she was 
both; and she sent her mother an average of over 
three dollars a month. She was even nourished, to 
an extent generally considered reasonable for a pe 
son in her station. On the whole, Maria had begun 
to view life a little less bitterly 
a certain night when she asked old Winslow Trude 
the meanest man in Melinda: “Why wouldn't I steal 


b' lieve me, three dollars goes along ways in our family 


YHE dressed meagerly in black, wore white collars 
J Which she laundered herself and dried on the mit 


ror, and ate ten-cent lunches. 


than she did upon 


Her room, breakfasts, 
suppers, and Sunday dinners cost three dollars and a 
Thus, 
when she set apart a dollar for her mother, as she did at 


half a week, and she walked to and from work 


least three weeks out of each month, she found ninety 
cents left to do with as she pleased It is almost a 
task to imagine what she could find to do with the 
extra dollar when she did not send it to Mrs. Quinn 

Maria did not 
“sute” the five dollars she received from her mother, 
for she bought no new That was her 
deception; no need to distress Mrs. Quinn by writing 
her that she had been fired 
cause the shipbuilding company had lost a big con 
tract and shut down to half time; 
ries were short of work and laying off men: 


apply to the purchase of a new 


suit. small 


Business was dull, be 


because the found 
because 
the longshoremen had struck for more wages and were 
Sneddenfeld’s dis 


charged fifty-seven girls. and Maria was one of the 


consequently, getting no wages 
but this is no occasion for levity 

What would you do if you were a Maria Quinn 
out of a job? Go to the Christian Young Women’s 
Aid Society, or the Employment Bureau of the Fed 
erated Educational and Industrial Guild, or the Little 
Melissa ; help 
wanted” puzzle in the morning papers ?—of course you 


Sisters of St fine-comb the “female 
know about all these resources of the resourceiess un 
employed; Maria didn’t She had heard only of the 


Young Women’s,” and went hopefully thither 
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“‘All right,’’ he said fiercely, ‘‘then I’m goin’ to 
You don’t git out 
0’ here alive unless you give up that pin, see?’’ 


croak you. 


SELF-CONTAINED and matter-of-fact assistant 
A placidly entered Maria’s name on a card, along 
with numerous items of negative information 
touching her experience in the field of bread-winning 
endeavor 

We have had no inquiries for sales people lately,” 
the assistant explained, “and yacancies for inexperi 
enced girls are very scarce 

She meant to be kind, but she had a good job her- 
self, and had long ago learned to satisfy her sense 
of duty by ministering methodically to the misfor- 
tunes of others and to check that excess of sympathy 
which, as with would 
nerves and interfered with the busi- 
Maria nothing of the 
that governed the assistant: 


doctors and trained nurses, 


have upset het 
ness of life knew reasons 
she only saw a calm, 
smile, and heard a cool, even 


assured professional 


voice. Consequently she eyed that young person with 
embarrassed resentment 
I haven't no references,” she stated dully, 


kitchen ware at 


“except 
Snedden- 


, 


Rupert, the buyer in the 
feld’s. You can ask him am I honest, if you want to.’ 

“IT think,” said the assistant, “you might do better 
I will place your 
“Yes? 
Com- 
what? 


at the domestic bureau, third floor 
name on file.’ She turned to the telephone. 
This is the ‘Young Women’s.” Eureka Candy 
pany ? dippers * You pay 
please. I'll 


Three chocolate 


Let me have your numbe! 
ARIA didn't heartherest. Sheclimbed two flights 
M to the domestic bureau ight fellow creatures 
sat in a dumb row along the wall, awaiting 
the call of the frying pan and the dustless duster. 
Another assistant acid-tested Maria with questions. 
We could get you a place,” she said. “The pay 
would be only three dollars, as you have had no ex 
perience. Would you take care of children?” 
Maria shuddered 
“No'm,” she said. “I guess I don’t want 
job Maybe I'll come back.” 
She went out and drifted along Atlantic Street, 
thickest She hated to go 


a domestic 


where the shoppet were 








8 
back to her boarding place, for she had only eight 
cents left from her mother’s five-dollar gift, and het 
board was three days past due. The noon hour was 
filling all the dairy lunch rooms and sandwich depots 
with hungry work people. Maria couldn't get much 
fa meal for eight cents 

“Hullo, Maria Quinn!” said a hearty voice at het 
elbow 

“Billy Keep!” returned Maria 
, ! SHE young fellow shook hands with het 

“What vou doin’ here?” he asked 
“I—I been workin’ to Sneddenfeld in the 

kitchen ware.” 

“How long you been away f’'m hom’ ?” 

“"Most two years. Didn't you know I left the same 
day you run away?” 

“No! You don't say! I never hear fm them 
people. They got no use for me; I'm a black sheep.’ 
He laughed a little, malicious chuckle. “Have you 


had your eats?” 
“Me? I was just goin’ to lunch at the Ritz-Astor.” 
“Same old M’ria,” 
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Billy Keep drank the second bottle of beer and 
woked at his watch 
“Ain't vou got to git back?’ he asked It's quarte 

past one.” 

She shook her head 

No hurry, [T guess.” Perhaps she was a little 
drowsy: anyway, she was rather hopeless Rilly Keep 
leaned across the soiled cloth and eved her shrewdly 

‘You been kiddin’ me?” he inquired Maria looked 
vacantly out at the seldom-washed window 

‘Hell !” said Billy Keep You never come around 
this dump none.” 

‘Of course not,” she returned 

be ELL, where do you hang out? The Green 
W Bug? Haggerty’s? Hotel Florence? I neve: 

seen you at none o them places 
Whadda you mean, Bill Keep?” sharply demanded 

Maria. “You better back up; you're slippin’. I don't 

go to such joints as them. Jest becuuse I leave 

you buy me ua steak, do I have to be insulted? 1 

lost my job at Sneddenfeld’s, that’s all; an’ I ain't 





grinned Billy Keep. 
“Come on, Tl blow 
you. Buy you a drink 
too. ‘Member that 
night I tried to 
you into Leo Keppler'’s 


the night it snowed 
so? An’ you wouldn't 
go, an’ pinched my 
arm? You was some 


kid, M’ria: 


good now, too: I 


look pretty 
cuUeSsS 
you ain’t so skinny like 
you was in them days.” 


HEY were walk 

I ing with the 
crowd. Billy 

Keep turned down 
Winn Street and Maria 
went with him. She 
used to hate Billy 


Keep, but she was very 





hungry. Back home 
he had been a nasty 
youngster, a sneak, 
and town rowdy To 
day his easy grin sug 
gested something near 
and friendly, out of a 
drear and _ friendless 
past. 

They went into Me- 
Nulty’s Hotel, a cheap 
café with beer signs 


flanking the main door 
and a ladies’ entrance, 


from whose threshold 
a flight of dingy, red 
carpeted stairs led 


above. Maria looked 
up and saw a 


of girls peering down 


couple 


at her: they giggled 

and one called: “Hello, Bill,” in a hoarse, throaty voice 
toth disappeared before Billy Keep and Maria 

reached the top. The ladies’ café was neither large 


nor clean, though fairly well filled, mostly with young 
and wise-eved women, who drank beet The new 
comers sat down at a table by a window. and Billy 
Keep ordered a steak and two bottles of beer 

“You drink mine, Billy said Maria ‘l don't 
like it.” 

“Want some redeye?” politely invited her host 

“No: tell ‘im to bring me a cup o’ coffee T ain't 
never learned to drink You know Mike always done 
enough o’ that for our whole fam’'ls 

“You was always the white-ribbon kid.” liughed 
Billy Keep “The’s nothin’ to that cold-water stuff 
M’ria, take it from muh: you might’s well git yours 
as you go along. You only got one life to live: a 
few drinks ain’t no harm.” 

He drained his beer glass appreciatively They 
talked of affairs in Melinda. Billy Keep asked ques 
tions: How was Thad Wilcox an’ Jim Roberts? Lid 
Mamie Welch an’ “Stoop” Ryan git’ married? Was 
Win Trude alive—the old rat? Billy had a darn 
good mind to go back to Melinda an’ soak old Win 
on the bean an’ cop some o° that coin hed beer 
miserin’ all these years 

vitl eorl Tle 


“COWELL chance remarked Mari: 
wJ keeps it in a ban ota ch at 
What kind o° job ye got. B 


I'm wheelin’ out smoke f: 
companion 


“No, honest, what do you de 

I—I'm a brakemat the M. & K he replied 
glibly. 

Maria looked at hi ane the were smootl ned 
white, a diamond gracil one finger 


Tell it to Sween ed M fe 


she said quite 
**Thanks, Billy; 


! wouldn’t like to take no loan from a gen’leman’’ 


**Keep your money; | ain’t broke yet,”’ 
gracelessly. Then: 


got another vet I got one promised, though You 


tuke back them things vou said 


“Sure, M’ria, Vil take ’em back all right.” cried 
Billy Keep I just didn’t get you at first I wis 
Wise you wasn’t workin’. the way you pulled that 
no hurry’ line. , It got my gout for a minute. Say 
looka here, Mria. I know you always hated me. but 
the’ wasn’t a girl back hom’ could shake a. stick 
at you; that’s right. see? Let's call it) quits, an 
I'll slip vou a five just for a loan ‘til vou git) vou 
job No harm in that, huh? You can pay me baecl 
any time I can spare it-—” 

ARIA QUINN had been in the cit long enough 


She 


M 


to know how to look out for Maria Quinn 
had grown up an independent, defiant little thing 


suspicious, hardened to many of the finer impulses 
ignorant of others She had seen too few evidences of 
human sympathy and unselfishness to accept thei: 
existence without a heavy discount The Greeks beat 
ing gifts would never have gotten by with Maria 
it the gute 

Keep you Money IT ain't broke vet.” she said 
quite gracelessly She looked narrowly at Billy Keey 
and he was apparently only trying to be decent toward 
her Thank Billy I wouldn't like to take no lout 
from a gen’lema I don’t need it anvhow 

Wel IT leopn ou git a job before vou go broke 
iid Bi Kee} olicitously You're welcome to the 
five, but God knows I ain’t goin’ to crowd it dow) 

ir nec} Where'd vou live 

Kight even Bueckfield.” replied Mari: The in 
‘ Wi twenty-odd doors from her own 

I t settle | t the present 


1 
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ie Bil Keep informed her I'm out of towr 
i good deal But you could get a line on me py Petes 
in’ here and inquirin’ of Joe Prague, the head Waiter 


I could make life a lot easier for you if you'd let my 
M'ria 
I don't 


Say, if you need anything, call on me, will yous 
you 


know: I might,” said Maria 


HEY went out into Winn Street and made a pricy 
farewell at the door Maria returned to Atlanti 
Street and hunted vainly for a job among thy 


shops until late in the afternoon. She had eight cents 


and owed for ten days’ board and lodging. Present 
the guudy show windows of Sned 


denfeld’s, and, coming to the main entrance, turned jy 


she passed creat, 


why, she did not know, She was like a small, shabby 


boat, and Fate held the tiller. 
Maria’s department was in the basement, so gh 
kept to the upper floors Closing time was as vet 


quarter hour off, and Maria wanted those few minutes 
to rest while making up her mind to brave a retuypy 
to her boarding house without means of settling her 
debt or the prospect of work on which to base a prom 


ine She knew wher 
she could sit quietly 
and think it over in 
the “model flat,’ op 
the second floor, next 
the home furnishings 


Hi model flat 
Was designed t 
show young 
couples the attra 


tions of a luxurious 
home, furnished 
nothing down and 
dollar a week The 


four rooms wert 
equipped with an ele 
gant 


set, 


five-piece parlor 


a sumptuous seven 


piece dining-room  s¢ 


un elaborately carved 


chamber set, a mag 


nificent, nickel-trimme 


coal range, and eight 
lovely, high-art land 
scapes in rich gol 


Several gor 
Oriental 
from 
or Worcester, 
the while 
pairs of superb, almost 
Irish lace curtains 
draped the parlor wil 
The entire out 
riot of imi 
woods and 


frames 
rugs 
Lowell 


geous 
imported 
dresse 


floors, two 


dows. 
fit 
tation 

fabrics, 


Was i 


in cheerfully 
unashamed taste. You 
could have it delivered 
at the low 


$137, “ 


lease” 
price of 

ments arranged to suit 
The 


said so 


‘on 
pay 
purchaser.” ul 
vertisement 


Maria regarded the model flat with envious admiration 
Now she slumped down into a large, green-plus 
rocking chair, and relaxed every weary muscle. Hel 
brain also relaxed and refused to do any more 
Maria’s thinking. Her eyes roved dully from picture 


to picture, too tired to widen at the noisy, rollicking 
Somewhere in the store a big gong clanged 
but Maria did not hear it. The 


dead, but Maria did not miss thei! 


contrasts 


closing signal 


the 


electric bulbs went 





vanished light She was asleep. 

The big store became as quiet as a church 
rattle of wheels outside lessened and gave place [0 
the more attenuated night noises of the cits Theatre 


nail 
bound motors honked, trolley cars jangled and buzzet 


“u street piano tinkled at the curb below, but Maria 
slept on, her head tipped against the comfortable ro 
at the top of the green-plush rocker 

When she awoke she had a stiff neck, but no idea 
of the time She came to herself with a frightened 
gasp of dismay. her orientation baffled Then 
“Cee!” she groaned: “how'’m I ever goin’ to get 

out? Ain’t Toa bird?’ 

Flaherty. the watchman, would soon be around 
he thought he might have her pinched. Yet he must 
ave found her by tl time if he included the model 
flat in his hou uspections. Maria's position griml) 
imused her + 

I We It the t tenant 1 this flat all right 
he thought An’ I dont pay 1 ent 

FAINT light oozed in through the ce curtail 
A from the few precautionary lamps left burnins 
it infrequent intervals ove! the tisles of the 
| se fur hing M i went into the bedroom and 
l pped a the guaranteed el ( curled-balt 
top mattres I g time ( nervously 
ticipat i neces etreat unde the bed; but 
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N COACHING, when T work back of a football 
eleven I like to see it move along, hurry up, get 
on the jump, and settle down to business 
So without wasting any preliminary time I 
would like to make one statement early that is beyond 
any challenging—the Open Game or Western Game 
in football—that is, the forward passing and running 
as well as the kicking game—has come to stay, and 
the team which fails to take advantage of its many 
possibilities, as so many have in the Kast, will seon 
he left far in the rut, forgotten among those who 
keep marching forward and who keep up to date 
It is neither my business nor my intention to sug 
gest to any Eastern football man how he should build 
up his system or run his team. But while T was in 
the East this fall watching Harvard play Yale and 
the Army meet the Navy, T heard on so many sic 
and from so many standard sources that the open, o1 
what has been called the Western, system of attack 
would be utterly useless against a standard Mastern 
defense that I feel the other side of the matter should 
be heard just a trifle more at length 
And to any man who is unprejudiced T can prove my 
contention that we not only have a good game left, 
but a game in which it is possible to score one or 
more touchdowns against a very strong defense; also 
my contention that it is only a question of time be 
fore the so-called open game will be as prevalent in 
the East as it now is in the West. I do not attempt 
to say which team, Fast or West, is strongest, but I 
do believe that any team would be a better team if if 
were developed to play what has become to be known 
as the open game along with its rushing game 


The Year of the Hurricane 

O START at the beginning, if vou recall the 

situation, the big hurricane in football came in 

1906. The old game was not only ended that 
season and the new one installed, but the eligibilits 
rules were greatly changed in the big reform move 
ment which swept the country. The playing limit was 
moved to three years and freshmen were forbidden 
on varsity teams. In the Middle West these changes 
went much farther. Freshmen teams in many 
places were forbidden, football schedules were limited 
to five games, and many other restrictions were thrown 
about the game, so that for several seasons Western 
football was at low ebb, and it has been only in the 
last few years that it has started back again to its 
old place 

In those early years, due to extensive changes 

which the East did not adopt in full, the West was 
beaten by Eastern elevens. Michigan, for example, in 
1907 and in 1908S was overwhelmed by Pennsylvania 
But in the last five years of Michigan-Pennsylvania 
battling, Pennsylvania has won but one contest—that 
in 1912 where Michigan was leading 21 to 0 when 
she lost her center and her quarterback, and finally 
broke into disorganized rout with a shadow team 
in the field, and lost 


Open Game Demand 


ae to the open game again, the very changes 
themselves made in overturning old customs, 

called for a decided change in attack which so 
many have failed to follow. 

In the old game a team had to gain five yards in 
three downs—one and two-thirds yards to the down: 
and in the old game to make this distance you could 
push, pull, or hike the runner along Even then it 
Was a battle 

In the new game a team has to make ten yards in 
four downs—or two and one-half yards to the down 
and while the distance to be gained is twice as much 
almost, it must be made without pulling, pushing, or 
hiking the runner, and with seven men on the line 

Having to gain twice as much ground almost to the 
rush, without being able to help the runner, what ha 
been udded to make up for this big loss? Just one 
thing the forward pass. And if the forward pass is 
Impossible or useless, the new game is impossible o1 


Useless, except as an exhibition of field-goal kicking by 


one mat This is a contention that has been ofter 
made In the Kast. but au contention that nevertheles 
Is absurd s first Notre Dame and then the Army 
Showed the Kast this last fall 
»] n't 
Yale hasn cored a touchdown on Harvard in sis 


years, nor on TP 


, rinceton in three years. Harvard has 
failed to scor 


a touchdown on Yale in five of her last 





COLLIER’S 


| Western Football Against 








FOR JANUARY 


Eastern 
By Fielding H. Yost 


Michigan's famous “Hurry-up" coach, who in the last nineteen 
years has seen as great a variety of football, East, West, 
North, and South, as any man that ever lived 
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six Yale games. The one touchdown that Princeton 
has scored on Yale in the last four years came from 
the recovery of a fumble by Sammy White in 1911 
This fall in the Harvard-Princeton, Yale-Princeton, 
Harvard-Yale contests no touchdowns were scored but 
nine field goals were kicked—six of the nine by 
Charley Brickley of the Harvard team 

“In the face of these statistics,” said an Eastern 
expert to me after the Harvard-Yale game, “don't you 
think it has been shown that the touchdown is obso 
lete, that it can’t be scored except by a fluke?” 

I don’t think so by any means. I saw the Yale 
Harvard game, and that was enough to show me that 
nothing had been proved against the open game or the 
Westernstyle, forthis system had never drawn achance 
Harvard made little attempt to score a touchdown 
being content to rely upon the unerring Brickley and 
to shoot punts over Wilson's head or out of his reach 
Yale had little to score a touchdown with except an 
occasional strong running game that was not varied 
enough to bea puzzle and was accompanied by no up-to 
date forward pass that might be of any avail whatever. 


The First Shock 


UT West we have been working on the open 
() cgume and using the forward pass for some time 
We were handicapped in team building at first, 

aus | said above, by numberless restrictions, but afte 
we had become accustomed to these we soon saw that 
nothing was to be gained by sticking to the old rush 
ing, piling-up order 

It soon becume evident to me that the forward 
pass, as used by so many leading teams, was of no 
use When thrown high like a punt. IT seon saw that to 
be effective it had to be handled like a_ baseball, 
thrown sharply on a line to the runner moving at good 
speed. who had to handle it as a second baseman 
might handle a throw from Schang or Archet 

\ forward pass that is thrown high in the air is 
absolutely worthless When you feel that you could 
run down from the top of the stands and block one, it 
is fairly certain that a man already on the field could 
block one even easiel I uimit this forward pass 
useless against any sert of defense, and vet this is the 
typeof pass that has been Judged so largely in the East 

Now the Army eleven has alway) 


been known for its wonderful «de 


fensive work—fe its sharp. sure 
tackling and its general alertness 
cuard Yale fe vears had foun 
almost impossible to penetrat 
lis Army Wil St ne N 
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dlown against it for years And Army experts have 
told me often that a forward pass would be a joke 
if attempted against their team. This belief lasted 
until this last fall when Notre Dame came along 
from. the West with a real collection of forward 
passes—not the punt imitations that a child could 
stop. And one gray afternoon on the Hudson, Dorais 
and Fichenlaub and Rockne of Notre Dame shot so 
many forward passes against the Army’s standard 
defense that the scorer became dizzy marking up 


touchdowns Notre Dame started something like 
seventeen and something like fourteen landed safely, 


five scoring touchdowns for 35 points—the largest 


score ever made against an Army team in all his- 
tory if I remember correctly. 


The Second Shock 
RATHER think the East got its second awaken- 
] ing as to the value of the open game in the 
Army-Navy contest. The Navy cameto New York a 
top-heavy favorite. It had a veteran eleven back 
a big, fast, powerful team with a world of punch. 
Everyone expected it to win again and to win easily. 
But by now the Army had found out the value of the 
forward pass worked the right way. And it had upon 
its eleven three Western boys, Pritchard, Markoe, 
and Merrilat from Morningside College in Iowa. The 
Navy soon got the jump and it looked as if a walk 
over would result. And then, all of a sudden, to the 
immense surprise of the Navy and to the thrill of 
15,000 in the stands, Pritchard began shooting those 
fast, low, accurate passes from thirty to thirty-five 
yards away to Merrilat and Markoe. 

Merrilat missed the first for a touchdown but han 
dled the others, and the Navy's powerful defense was 
soon absolutely bewildered and crushed as West Point 
rang up three touchdowns. Merrilat’s sixty-five-yard 
run didn't come direct from a forward pass, but it 
was the result of other passes as the Navy defense 
had been driven back and was up in the air, and so 
was easily caught off guard. 


Two Examples 

ERE are two specific and standard examples of 

the value of the forward pass, rightly executed, 

to the open or running game Against first 
the Army—and then the Navy—two first-class Eastern 
elevens with unusually strong defensive powers, the 
pass was almost directly responsible for 58 points— 
for eight touchdowns—an amgzing total for only two 
games when you consider how scarce the touchdown 
has become in the East of late campaigns 

Here we have a play that scored in two games more 

touchdowns than Yale, Harvard, and l’rinceton have 
scored against each other in five or six years. And 
no man can tell me that Yale, Harvard, and Vrince- 
ton are much stronger defensively than the Army or 
the Navy, because they are not As I have stated 
before, the forward pass has made little headway 
in the East because it has never been given a fair 
trial I will explain what I mean by this by show 
ing the difference between the Eastern and Western 
way of making this pass. 


More Like a Punt 


N THE East it is not only made high where it is 
| easy to break up, but it is made generally from a 

kick formation or from a formation that is easily 
diagnosed. And once made, from what I have seen 
und read, entirely too many passes are muffed. 

Qut West the forward pass has succeeded and 
proved to be of value, not because Western defensive 
play was weak compared to that in the East, but be- 
cuuse most Western teams not only worked the play 
far better mechanically but from a greater variety of 
formations In place of shooting the pass high, we 
shoot it like a baseball on a line and the runner 
catches it like a baseball while moving at full speed. 
This knack can only be developed by a lot of prac- 
tice and hard work. A baseball team goes South for 
six weeks just to practice and train, and a football 
eleven can't expect to develop any such play as this 
in two or three weeks’ work. For it is a play that 
requires greater skill than any other play in football 

nd more time to develo; 

Now. in addition to making the pass low and aec- 

irately, this last season some Western teams used 
aut least ten different formations for making the pass. 


We would mix up (Concluded on page 26) 


Pritchard to Merrilat , Pritchard to Merrilat, etc., 
etc., ad libitum, ad infinitum. 
8 


just by way of practice 
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A Good American Any Preferences Given? 

ORACE VOSE of Rhode Island is dead. For over forty vears Kk NOTE WITH INTEREST that J. P. MorGan is said to be 
he raised the best turkeys and every vear he sent his most concerned with a project for merging London's electric light 
perfect product to the White House—from Grant's time to and power companies. We suggest that inquiring Londoners find out 

that of Witson. “Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he about the record Mr. MorGan’s firm made in merging railroad, tro] 
shall stand before kings.” That is what Horace Vose did. ley, and steamship lines throughout New England. English investors 


will find data for thought in the decline of the New York, New Haven 


] t Americans ; 
The Six Great A & Hartford Railroad’s stock from about 200 to 65. This recession 


\" «3 > ‘ yy oR ‘rites Ato > ‘ P . P . P » 
RVING BACHELLER, who writes popular novels, got up at a was accomplished under the merging and fostering care of these great 
dinner and named bankers. Mr. Metiex, Mr. Branpers, and the Interstate Commerce 

six great men who had done all the big things accomplished in America since 1850. Commission ave all on record in these matters 

Those he named were Commodore VANDERBILT, business man: ABRAHAM LINCOLN, ‘ 

statesman: Tuomas A. Epison, inventor; Mark TWatn, novelist: Horace GREK The Ratio of Success 


LEY, journalist, and WALT WHITMAN, poet. 

Do you agree with him or can you name a greater half dozen? IAN AN INTERESTING BY-PRODUCT of the currency discussion 

What would the United States be like if these men had done all there emerges the fact that five of the six executives of New 

the big things since 1850? York City’s greatest banks are self-made men, born to small things. 
Five to one is heavy odds, and banking is supposed to be almost 


A Moral Milestone the one business where success can be inherited. What is the ratio 
N THIS YEAR OF GRACE an ordinarily hard-bitten, self-seeking in other lines where the struggle is more immediate? 
siness F as ‘lling of a big loss he hi: Ss ere by embezzle ’ . . @ 
busine man was telling of a big loss he had suffered by embezzle But Why Should Hoosiers Die? 


ment. “Why,” said the listener, “don’t you send that thief to the 

SUFFERERS FROM ANY ILL THAT FLESH IS HEIR TO should 
subscribe to the venerable “Courier,” which furnishes light and 

leading to the town of Evansville, Ind. Whereas most journals sub 


penitentiary?” Came the answer: “Did you ever see a penitentiary? 
1 wouldn't send any man to prison.” Perhaps this business man was 


not so ordinary as he seemed, but there is no doubt he voiced a kind 
of sentiment that is growing among Americans, and a curious two sidized by the Great American Fraud publish advertisements of only 
edged blade it is. Human softness, imagination to feel another's a few choice examples of quackery, the “Courier” has them all. Here 
woes, these are the very woof of Christian civilization, but the warp are some specimen ailments and the “Courier’s” sure cures—arranged 


is respect for law. Here is another pointer toward prison reform. alphabetically for quick reference : 
You must keep your prisons up with the growth of our love for our Tue DISEASE THe REMEDY 
neighbors, or the whole fabric of the State is weakened by our revul Age oe ae Duffy’s Malt Whiskey. 
sion against the stupidity and brutality of legal penalties. If you sad blood + + + + + Hood's Sarsaparilla, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
. . ° ae Catarrh ° ‘ ; , ; Kondon’s Jelly. 
want murder discouraged, it becomes necessary to adjust penalties : <r gage : a . 
é : 2 cajg a . . Colds and coughs... . « Ely’s Cream Balm, Pape’s Cold Compound, 
to the fixed ideas of jurors; if they want hangmen, why let us get Pinex. Vinol. 
busy and find out what is in accord with their consciences in the mat- Colds or indigestion . . . . Globe Pine Compound 
ter. These things illustrate a high old truth—i. e., it is for the law Consumption . - +» + Dr. King’s Discovery. 
° ° . ° ° : . & P. ine sir Po ricis age ‘ ari > 
to keep up with the people’s hunger after righteousness; and this Dandruff and falling hait - + Parisian Sage, Danderine. 
nN ‘ : , , , Diseases of men ~ « « « « Pabst’s Okay Specific, Dr. Luckett Company’s 
means movement, change. Truly, CuEesTerTon is right in saying that invented = eas 
men must be forever busy throwing away, shoveling overboard, insti Dyspepsia toe ew ew ee) 6 6Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin. 
tutions they have made with pains and devotion, only in the course Epilepsy aw « » « See 
of time to outwear and outgrow them. How proud and pious whole Eye troubles... . - + Optona. 
. : . . : . Headache . ‘ F : P F ‘ . New Life Pills. 
peoples have felt over the prison reform the great Howarp forced on ad ha tay <4 ; 
: cc mel Indigestion , . . Pape’s Diapepsin. 
the early nineteenth century! They were a magnificent advance; now Itch , Resinol. 
it seems to be up to us to see if we can advance as magnificently. Kidney and bladder complaints . Kilmer’s Swamp Root, Croxone, Jad Salts. 
Liquor habit . fz Orrine. 
46é77 9? ’ 
The Value of Corn Nerves Warner’s Nervine 
, wr a . . . ’aleness ‘ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
N A RECENT NUMBER we tried to make the point that a short whan or ee 
in food | (8 Fort W | Tex oR ” j Piles (curable at home) Pyramid 
corn crop means less rood, a ort orth (1ex.) vecoré bead Rheumatism Mark Jackson’s prescriptions, St. Jacob's Oil, 
terprets this as an attack on the farmers because they do not live Toris, Warner’s Safe Rheumatic Remedy. 
within the city limits! Now, we are perfectly willing to see the food Skin diseases Zemo, Saxo Salve. 
growers get every proper advantage out of the working of the law Toothache =. K-Z Tooth Filler. 
f lv and d and. C R’s is di 1 to insist that thev 1 Puberculosis of the glands Krknan’s Alterative 
0 SPP y an aera OLLIER S 18 ¢ pence 0 1DSI1S : iat they be UVleers . Bucklen’s Arnica Salve 
not deprived of their hard-earned market prices by various modern Women’s diseases Mother’s Friend, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Pills, 
systems of food adulteration and of market manipulation. Justice Orange Blossom, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre 
must and will be done in these things. The last proposition we would scription, Cardul. 
. . . . . . ' Worms B . P , . . : ; Kickapoo. 
ever think of urging or even suggesting is that the farmer “cheerfully age sence 1g 
: . . All diseases . . . « « « « Grove’s Tonic. 


give to the nonproducing classes the full benefit of all good seasons.” 


This absurdity is the sole product of the Fort Worth “Record” (prob In justice to the Evansville “Courier,” we hasten to add that this 


ably due to mental drought), and we must refuse all credit for it little table does not include all the remedies, restoratives, specifics, 


Our point was and is solely this: That less food means less to eat; palliatives, febrifuges, boluses, Galenicals, simples, tinctures, nostrums, 


cerates, and ptisans for which space is bought in its liberally con 


that this condition is a national misfortune, and that to gloss it over 
Old Doc Warner offers to cure a great many dis 


by talking about “value” is to exhibit that old weakness in thinking ducted columns. 
tempers which we forbear to list; the Everywoman Company philan 


which mistakes dollar marks for things. There was once a great deal 
thropically offers to make sylphs of the obese; Menthoeze is, we deduce 


of this abroad, even in Texas, in the old fiat-money days. As all good 
Texans cannot be helping Mr. BuRLEsoN run the post office, it is worth from the “Courier,” good for almost any malady; Wyeth’s Sage and 


while that some of them think clearly, and this rejoinder is printed Sulphur darkens gray hair so that “no one can tell”—and what shall we 


say of Foley’s wonder ful pills and Renwar, 


merely to keep the record straight—if possible. We hardly dare hope 
and all the other F. J. SCHOLZ & SON] doses? Evansville 


that the corn will be acknowledged. 











. > : offers extraordinary MONUMENTS inducements for the 

A Famous Phrase Reversed in Practice young physician. Com “OF QUALITY paratively few users 
ROM TIME [IMMEMORIAL our politicians have made a virtue of of these concoctions Pore er tvwswitie) are killed outright. It 
necessity. It is President WILSON’s rare distinction that in many takes more than quacksalvers and medicasters to do for some folk. 
matters of party and of state he has made a necessity of virtue. “Jim” Moreover, there is room for other professions than the doctor’s, and 
Sairu, Wverra, and others are much puzzled and irritated by this queer when the hardy Hoosier does die, he has to be buried—so that the 
insistence, but the American people both understand and approve it. “Courier” advertises the very best of tombstones. Three cheers for dope! 
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From One Who Knows 


N THE WASHINGTON STATE REFORMATORY at Monroe they 

publish a sterling little weekly called “The Index.” To a recent 
issue “No. 1019” contributes some pithy sayings under the heading 
“What Whisky Will Do.” Here are two of them: 

Whisky makes a man take the alley, while others take the street. 

Scientists claim that whisky deadens the senses and finally kills a man. I 
say that he is dead from the time it gets a hold on him, and his burial is only 
« matter of his animal stabilities. 


“No. 1019” knows! 


The Temple of Wallingford 


EK WANT TO BE PROUD of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition. 
Thatis why we have taken thetrouble to denounce two of its*“con 
cessions”—that for spectacles (now canceled) and that for the “Temple 
of Childhood” (not yet canceled). We haveregarded these concessions as 
unworthy excrescences upon a great, a national, project. Let us quote 
from a Cleveland paper—‘Abel’s Photographic Weekly”—a friendly ex 
posé written from information furnished by “Temple Director” Sayers: 
Taking away all coverings and verbiage, it is, of course, like all such propo 
sitions, intended to make money for its originators and promoters. The plan is 
a clever one, vastly clever, and the promoters are entitled to all the profit they 
can make—legitimately. . That they draw the long bow very frequently is 
hardly to be put up against them. 
“Vastly clever” is right. We wish there were space here to explain 
what an extremely valuable asset the originators and promoters can 
make, not only of the negatives which their “official photographers” 
turn out “free of charge” to the parents of children “nominated,” but 
also of their monumental “sucker lists.” Minor misrepresentations in 
the “official” correspondence of the “Temple” have been corrected since 
protest was first voiced—the Director of Concessions noting that this 
correspondence was “not to the best interests of the exposition” and, 
“to say the least, misleading.” We still dislike the “Temple” propo 
sition, even as amended. The Concession Department at San Francisco 
should remember that times have changed since the last world expo 
sition was held, and that a different spirit must inform this one. 
It will no longer do to think of the exposition simply as a pretext 
for gathering the public’s money by as many and as “vastly clever” 
methods as possible. We heartily agree with the directors’ own state 
ment that their exposition is “too large to be made a party to an ad 
vertising fake or scheme for the financial betterment of any concession 
aire.” If the exposition regrets its bargain with the astute “Temple” pro 
moters—as we believe—why should not the directors act as frankly as 
in the spectacles business ? 


thev manfully corrected the first? We are like other Americans, includ 


Why not correct their second mistake as 


ing San Franciscans, in wanting to be proud of the Panama-Pacifie Ex 
position. But we can’t be till it clears its skirts of the International 
Child Life Exhibit Company—alias the “Temple of Childhood 


‘The Hound of Heaven ”’ 


N THESE DAYS when the song of the efficiency engineer is daily 


heard louder in the land, let us beware of exaggerating his quality 
at the expense of all else. Francis THomMrson was perhaps the most 
“inefficient” human being in Europe. To his dving day he was unable 
to acquire the slightest regularity in the mere business of living. 

His [says his biographer, EveraArp MEYNELL] Was a long series of broken 
trysts—trysts with the sunrise, trysts with Sunday mass, obligatory but im 


possible; trysts with friends Dismayved, he would emerge from his room 
upon a household preparing for dinner when he had lain listening to sounds 


he thought betokened breakfast 
He probably never earned so much as $2,000 a vear, and had it not 
heen for his friends the MeyNecus he could hardly have existed even 
the half a life that was his: he died at forty-seven. Yet he wrote some 
of the finest poetry in the English tongue, including such a piece of genius 
as “The Hound of Heaven”’—the Odyssey of that divine love (of which 
human love is an aspect) that pursues us all through life: 
So, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 
“Rise, clasp my hand, and come!’ 
Halts by me that footfall 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 
Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me!” 


What could the efficiency engineer have done for Francis THompson? 
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“Sheer Weight of Money’ 


Hk ADVERTISEMENT of some articles on “Why Businesses 

Win” states that the author 
has given his attention not to the giant corporations which have won by sheer 
weight of money. 
[t would be difficult to imply more bad economics, popular un- 
truth, and baseless assumption in fewer words. If “sheer weight 
of money” could win, the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad’s recently abandoned policies would have won instead 
of scoring so disastrous a failure. Weight of money cannot keep 
the big mistakes going. The smash is merely postponed, as wit- 
ness the historic failures of Overend, Gurney & Co., Jay Cook & Co., 
the great copper pool of the later eighties. Where now are the lead- 
ing dry-goods firms of New York City before the Civil War? They 
had the custom, the capital, and all else, but of the two biggest stores 
of to-day one was then a hustling voung Philadelphian with a wheel- 
barrow and the other was an old German out in Vincennes, Ind., 
and neither “won by sheer weight of money.” The plain fact is that 
behind all commercial forms and means, behind even the most glacier- 
like aspects of the market, stand the men and women who know, who 
bend indifferent nature and careless humanity to the purpose in hand, 
who get the work done. To dodge this fact and blame failure (your 
own) or success (the other fellow’s) on the cash instrument is merely 
a business version of the old scapegoat fallacy. A fool with a bag of 
money falls further and hits harder—that’s all. 


A Victim of Circumstance 


MAN OF VAST WEALTH DIES, and his son, just twenty-one 

years of age, succeeds him as “head of the family.” This voung 
man is presumably one of generous, likable parts; no brighter, no abler, 
than thousands of boys working for $15 a week. He is probably decently 
disposed to go about his daily life of work and play, and mind his own 
business. But this he cannot do as other youngsters do. It is not prob- 
able that he employs a press agent. It is more probable that some space 
writer has assigned himself the opportunity to help make a living out 
of this young man’s unhappy condition. Almost every day his least 
movement or doing is chronicled in the press with all the circumstance 
of a candidate for the Presidency. All the Powers of Foolishness con 
spire to make him their very own by adoption. The papers print it 


and people read it.) Which is initial, the supply or the demand? 


Note on Immigration 


N THE FALL OF 1913 some competitive scholarships for college 
studies were awarded from a fund established by JoserH PuLrrzer. 
The winners, in order of merit, bore the following names: BerKowrrz, 
3ERNSTEIN, FriepperG, Mauver, Eicuier, Ritey, GoopMan, Levine, 


SvorNn, GorRvON, TURRENTINE, ASTRACHAN, and JAFFIN. 
Guarding the Girls 


“IFTY THOUSAND GIRLS drop out of sight every year,” a 
famous newspaper announces in huge type. A mere student 

would ask what percentage this is of all girls between, say, fifteen 
and twenty years, and whether such loss is possible. The article 
apparently is based on the fact that 600 girls disappeared in twelve 
months between New York and Chicago. This is bad enough surely. 
The remedy recommended is to copy after an English association which 
publishes protective rules beginning aus follows: 

1. Girls should never speak to strangers, either men or women, in the street, 
in shops, in stations, in trains, in lonely country roads, or in places of amusement. 

Girls should never ask the way of any but officials on duty, such as police- 

men, railway officials, or postmen 

3. Girls should never loiter or stand about alone in the street, and if accosted 
by a stranger (whether man or woman) should walk as quickly as possible to 
the nearest policeman 

t. Girls should never stay to help a woman who apparently faints at their 
feet in the street, but should immediately cail a policeman to her aid, 
Possibly these restrictions are colored by the moral overstrain apt 
to characterize a reformer’s zeal, but it is fair to ask whether a 
land in which thev are necessary is either civilized or Christian. 
Nothing Brernarp Suaw says of English hypocrisy and sensuality 
is half so striking as this proposal to put everybody in social 
quarantine. If the facets sustain such contentions, the sooner we 
have an ironclad etiquette the bette But what a ghastly com 
mentary on our “progress,” how our cities sink their pride and he 
come mere traps of lust and death! What is the truth of all this? 
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nil HE most obvious phase of na By MARK SULLIVAN little hope of reelection are Stephenson of ra] 
tional politics at the present Wisconsin, Sherman of Illinois, Root of l 
moment is vividly depicted by elected either, so that in the end the New York, Jones of Washington, Brande 
Mr. Cooper's cartoon on this page—a car Democratic party may be expected to gee of Connecticut, and Brady of Idaho 












































toon which every boy raised on a farm will 
The general public feeling is 
indignation what what was 
and left undone—at the meeting of 
National at 
month. a 


appreciate. 
one of over 
done— 
the Republican 
Washington last 


contemplated program of 


Committee 
To 


abandon 


progress, to fail to make 
any changes in conform 


ity with the spirit of the 
to continue to wish 


factories and 


times, 
for 
idle 
pare to profit by 


closed 


business, and to pre 
these 
conditions the 
lowest depths of political 
action in this country. 
The Republican leaders 


willing 


represen ts 


are perfectly to 


adopt what is essentially 


a degraded position. They 
personally have no such 
patriotism as would revolt 
at this, but they made a 
mistake in failing to an 
ticipate that the country 


would be indignant. They 
reasoned by analogy from 
IS} and 1894, when the 


Republican party profited 


by a general depression. 


But these Republican lead 


ers fail to take into ae 
count one of the most im 
portant phenomena of the 
times, the spread of eco 
nomic knowledge The 
public is more intelligent 
about these things than 
they were twenty years 
ago, and the day has gone y. 
When any party can sue 
ceed through windy ora 
tions about sunshine and 


prosperity. 
to 
words 


A party which 
the 
instead 


tries give public 
of 
principles belongs in the 
graveyard; and no compe 
tent will 
that the Republican party is at this mo 


at the ebb of 


Va 
empty \\ \ 
pr g 


observer deny 


ment lowest its existence. 


A Hard Winter Ahead 


Hh NR the Republican party the year 1914 
is likely to assume the nature of a 


rl 


l 


\i\' 
V/ 


increase very decidedly its present major 
ity the Senate. For example, Senator 
George C. Perkins of California is one of 
those whose terms end. It 
able that Republican can succeed him. 
anybody that with both 


in 
is inconceis 
a 
ul 


Does believe 


Cannon 


7 


Oavits 


= Hadley 


Penrose 





~" 


a 


The Turkey Buzzard Party 
From various newspaper accounts of the meeting of the 
Republican National Committee Washington last 
month: ‘‘The lever of prosperity has been reversed!”’ 
exclaimed Joseph G. Cannon his arrival at the 
capital. ‘‘Silent wheels, smokeless stacks, and suffering 
people will speak louder than any declaration of prin- 


in 


on 





Of the so-called Progressive-Repubiicans, 


Crawford of South Dakota, Cummins of 


lowa, and Gronna of North Dakota come 
up for reelection. Another in, roughly, the 
same position is Senator Joseph L. Bris 


tow of Kansas. He is commonly aceepted 


©, a 


as a Progressive, but he 
must decide whether he is 


going to run this year as a 
l’rogressive or as a Repub 
lican. The two standpat 
Republican Senators who 
may fairly be expected to 
be succeeded by themselves 
or other Republicans are 
Smoot Utah and 
Dillingham of 


two being 


Reed of 
Senator 
Vermont, 


the only States carried by 


these 


Taft in the election of 
1912. Penrose of Pennsyv! 
vania is going to try very 
hard for reelection, but liis 
hopes must seem slim in 
a State which was carried 
by Roosevelt for the Presi 


deney. The membership of 
the | 


jy sed 


resent Senate is com 
fiftv-one Demo 
Republi 


of 
crats, forty-four 
cans, and one Progressive 
In the Senate the 


number of Republicans is 


next 


likely to fall below thirty 
A Pause 
HE political atmos 
phere at Washing 


ton at the moment 


is that of the pause which 


present 


follows a prolonged period 


of forced and somewhat 
feverish activity. Wilson, 
who supplies all the in 
itiative and most of the 
energy, is away, resting. 
Two big pieces of work 
and several smaller pieces 
have been completed. Con 


gress is working leisurels 


at routine appropriation bills. To a cer 
tain extent there is physical exhaustion. 
For several weeks the Senate, working on 
the details of the currency bill, 
to thirteen hours a 


Was in ses 


sion from eleven day 


For a body in which 


and six days a week. 


the average personnel may described 



































1OTr ‘ rw oo i oy Pas vey ’* 7 
ve ry long and very cold winter. Le tween ciples that we can make, was the argument of Reed 
now and the first week of next November Smoot. Smokelesss chimneys, dinnerless pails, and as elderly, this is trving work. Before the 
thirty two members of the Senate (one crowded soup houses were predicted by most of the third feature of the President’s program 
. . speakers. ‘‘To rely upon mistake ' the Democratic . . . 
third of the whole) must be reelected—or *?¢4* . ia ne Re Remewtle te legislation—is taken up, there will 
} led 1 @ ? idministration rather than upon new declarations of a c ; 3 
ve succeeded by others, Of these thirty principles,’’ was the substance of another. Answering be a period of marking time to accumu 
two, seventeen are Republicans Look those who wished to place the party on record with ref- late energy and momentum. Nevertheless 
ing over the list, it is difficult to see — erence to progress and principle, Sherman Granger of — {\)e public can safely look forward to Con 
. . 0) hit ze » gp , , 7 ° . . . 
how very many of these Republicans ean hio epitomi ed the gospel of calamity and standpatism eress sitting more or less continuously for 
; , | : in the words: ‘‘ Democratic legislation and the conditions . , on See 
we reelected, t is clear that at this we now have in the country—these are your platform”’ all of the present vear. The legislation 
moment the Republican and Progressive affecting trusts, when it gets under way, 
parties are farther apart than ever. That) Progressive and oa Democrat) running will be long, complicated, and strongly 
being so, there will be in every case a against him Senator Gallinger or any debated on both sides. Indeed, it is one 
Progressive as well as Republican and other Republican can be elected from New of the hopes of the standpat opponents 
Democratic candidates. [Tt may very well Hampshire? Other Republican Senators of this legislation to tire Wilson and 
be that not many Progressives will be whose terms end and who can have very the Democratic leaders out. 
ae mor —_—__ SSS SS leds aeieane ae 
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Z New York City’s famous downtown skyscraper district in lower Broadway as it appears after dusk from the top story of the tallest building in the world Z 
Y . - . . y g 
estraining the veramobitious scraper 
/ / J 
« 7 AL 'y 
y AUGHT by time, our cities have learned These towers of steel are so lofty that they exalt it they get hurt Then he asks how, apart from Z yj 
that some of the prosy facts about sky the spirit like imposing monuments or the beau things which ought to impose natural limits on y Y 
; : >. ian ; ; Y 
j scrapers are not so agreeable to hear a tiful arches of triumph in capitals of Europe heights, a community can “protect itself against Z 
the poetry Ina score of American mu Much of the recent prose about the skyscrape! the new experimenter who is determined to put Z 
nicipalities limitation of building height already however, is in a decidedly less sympathetic vein up a building higher yet, or who decides to leave y 
q Is in force; and the skyseraper’s ambitious climb than the poetry Capitalists and real estate umonument in the formofa high building, or who % 
Z is forever checked ivents, architects und engineers, firemen and in desires to put up a Conspicuous udvertisement ZY 
j Kven New York City, where under present urance officials, transportation experts and charging the loss to his advertising account Y 
: , : ; , Y 
y regulations it would not be impossible to erect a health officers, are contributing to a symposium Mr. Bassett lays particular emphasis upon the 
y structure 2,000 feet high on a plot 200) feet in Which the unregulated construction of towel dangers of increasing congestion of population in Z 
7, 
square, is on the point of defining and restrict ing buildings is condemned on many grounds kyscraper districts Y 
ing “excessive height.” After ix months of in T) Si Vl “If a hundred more new buildings, the size of Y 
, ‘ , bas ergs a , . - ZY 
vestigation, a New York municipal advisors 1@ Skyscraper as a Menace the Woolworth and the new Raquitable buildings Y 
, , ry ZY 
commission has just reported that fo build to Sayer the skyscraper lowers the rents of should he erected and filled with tenants, the Y 
, %Y 
any height, over any proportion of the lot, fo smaller udjacent buildings, that it creates streets would not hold the trafic, to say nothing Y 
anu desired use and in any part of the city, has cheerless canonlike streets and deprives it of the danger of panic conditions Y 
resulted in injury to veal estate and business in dwarfed neighbors of a fair share of sunlig' t When that dau came. the ceil rould have to L 
ferests and to the heatth satelu. and dqenerm imvd fresh ail ire the most obvious of the count prohibit anuthing « reepl very lou huildings tH 
welfare of the city.’ invelved. Closer study reveals that some of New the district This would almost amount to mM 
If the recommendations of this commission York's skyscrapers (taking New York as an ex iscation, but what alternative rould there te 
are accepted and legalized without much delay nimple, because here the situation is found at its . . . ; 
the view that appears at the head of this page worst) not only robtheir neighbors of lightand ail What a Sudden Panic Would Do 
Will represent high-water mark in unregulated but themselves as well—lower floors that are oF  ppresaete it is easy to show that cong 
skys¢ raper construction To take the picture a undesirable for offices are being rented for stor 4 tion perils in the downtown business district 
camera man mounted to the top story of the ige rooms Attics downstairs! And on the in New York are not matters of the far-distant 
tallest building in the world and from there pho cround floor street-frontage value is destroved be future A recent count of the number of pet 
togruphed the famou lower Broudway ski cutise space formerly given to shop windows is sons Who, in a single business day, passed the 
seraper district as it appears after dust lost in ‘blank walls required for architectural corner of Broadway and Fulton Street—at the 
_ oan . — Uhpoprent Such facts as these latter contributs lowest point in the foreground ino oul phote 
Towers That Exalt the Spirit of late to make the skyscraper itself pay a most eraph—showed 201.234 v” almost enough to 
Daan poetry in sucha picture is eviderut Mian meager return upon the investment, Often it in populate Portland, Ore. or Denyer, Colo 
Z an imagination will be more tirred by thi ures its owl backers nearly as much a otliet Already there area score of business street ith g 
simple print in black and white than by the form tdholders in the neighborhood New York that could not, in the event of a panic g 
and colors on the canvas of a great) painter haiwerd M Lassett, chairman of the New hold the populations of the adjacent building Z 
masterpiece The scene i o distinetively Ame York Heights of Building Advisory Committee If an earthquake or a quick conflagration sho Z 
ican that it appeals to national price We seem remarks upon this point that “seme say with suddenly drive the oftice dwellers in flight into 
With these skyscraper to be bidding at othe much truth that there is an economic limit of the streets, the would be massed two deep Z 
land to mateh us in courage and skill as builder height for buildings, and if owne transcend CHARLES Puri CUSHING g 
WLVUBIID » 
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HE TINIEST PAINTING in the world came 

home to America the other day after half a 
century of travel in Europe and now is again in 
the possession of the artist who made it, Samuel 
T. Schultz, of Wilmington, Del. Our reproduction 
magnifies it more times than we care to estimate 
— the original is done upon a grain of corn 
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An Invention That Promises a Corps of “‘Winged Artillery ” 








ot” am ote on well as the lend. the oon Wedd EEE EEE 
Y . alr, 3 ‘ll » |i , » Sei U), : g 
and the waters beneath the sea, now 
has its artillery. <A _ retired officer of 


the United States army, Lieutenant Colonel 
Isaac N. Lewis, has invented a piece light 
enough to be carried on an aeroplane (2644 
pounds), and at the same time possessing 
“something of the destructiveness of a 
field gun.” In recent tests made at Bisley, 
England, where the photograph shown 


WW —QADD 


above was taken, this new weapon was 
discharged without appreciable recoil at a 
normal rapidity of 500 rounds a minute. 
On the wing, 500 feet above the earth, the 
gunner hit a ground target about half as 
large as a tennis court eleven times in 





» 
N 


fourteen shots. The gun is air-cooled. <A 
net catches the empty cartridges that are 


WOH 


ejected into the air Y 
> . . P : P Z} 
It is claimed for the invention that it is Z 
as effective as a weapon to fire at aero Z é 
YZ, Wc ccddclldddddlldlea 


planes as to fire from them, but this point 
is rather difficult to prove. From the y 

uJ - / . 
ground it may be discharged from the A Woman Inspector of Motor Cars 
shoulder when pointed upward, or may be | ars valor and persistence in a war on taxicab graft, 
fixed upon a tripod like an ordinary ma Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, a New York newspaper 


chine gun. writer, has been awarded a gold badge by the State. 

So light is the equipment that two guns It reads: “Special Inspector, State Automobile Bureau.” 

and a tripod are easily carried by three Besides the distinction of being the only woman in 

men; and two guns and 200 pounds of spector of motor cars, she has a commission to arrest 

Yt ammunition do not make too heavy a taxicab grafters on sight and to inspect taximeters 
Y load for a “pony outfit.” as she is doing in the portrait reproduced above 
The experiments at Bisley were made The campaign of publicity started by Miss Loeb re 

with a 50-horsepower biplane piloted by duced taxicab rates in New York City and deprived 
Marcus Manton The gunner was Lieu the hotels of a graft of $500,000 a year, which they made 

tenant Stellingwerf of the Belgian army by renting adjacent curb space to the cab companies 
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YWUy Y 
Ys i . = . Yj 
_ | A Governor Wins a New 
@ Title and More Pay Yj 
Hy LL guessers are agreed that John K 
Vo Tener’s pay as president of the Na Vi 
wy tional League will be much larger than 
Y 
“4 his present salary of $10,000 a year as 

Governor of Pennsylvania Some of the 
Y : 
G experts declare that he is to be paid even 
: more for experience and judgment than 
W the diamond's costliest players draw fot 

youth and skill For many years he 
Y, played professional baseball Our photo Y . _— : al = 

graph shows him as a pitcher (in 15S) g , . - . . 
W am -<a pa coneiiadens Tener. No 1 HE DIVIDING LINE between Fort Rosecrans, San Diego, Cal., and Tia Juana, Mex., appears in this 

Z, eee ms . h : ‘ to put him ; ut fa cam Z snapshot to be like the realization of a proposal recently made by Senator Ashurst. The Senator intro- 
‘e eve ye 0 0 ora gi - Z 4 o : 

—" j duced a bill in which he asks the Government to appropriate $350,000 to build a barbed-wire fence along the 
Y ail whole length of the Mexican frontier This would serve, he said, to check incursions into American territory 
P Uy, ty GY Uj; YY Uy Yy Yy Y Wf, y Y y YU, YY Y YY Yy YY Y G j YY y, 
Wi Y Y W Y WY Yuu W Y W Y Yo WY WU Y W Wo YW Yl Z Ys Yi: Wy Ys Yl Vb YY Vis Ube Yui Us L, 
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Though this photograph shows Colonel Theodore Roosevelt sitting at a Senator’s desk, our Gallingers and Penroses have 
T. R. and the Powers of A. B. C. ais didans ib ant Waa 


no cause for alarm. only a souvenir of the Colonel’s visit to Buenos Aires, Argentina 
iy ILONEL ROOSEVELT has visited the capitals 


of the three big A. B. C. powers of South Amer 





YW Y 





ica, as they are sometimes called—Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile, and little Uruguay as well. At each capi 
tal he has been received with great consideration 
and has delivered addresses before bodies of the 
country’s most representative men. His speeches 
were submitted to the diplomatic representatives of 
the various countries in Washington before he left 
| the United States, so that there might be no doubt of 





their favorable reception, and the only sign of any 


ao 5 
| thing like friction was reported from Chile, where ob i — ¥ 
Dr, Marchial Martinez, formerly Chilean Minister to ) " Pg Y 


Washington, and the ex-resident disagreed slightly 
in their interpretations of the Monroe Doctrine 
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In a free school for educating servants; a cooking class in session 


Y 


A Training School for 
Household Servants 
( VERWORKED American house 


Wives may descry a distant gleam 





OW 


of hope in the news that a band of 
optimists in England has not despaired 
of finding a remedy for the increasing 





“ry, jr 

“eewnmmmmunitilll “ , , , 
scarcity of trained household servants 
The British contribution is a training 


When Minnesota Borrowed 


= ‘a < school to which girls are apprenticed 
California’s W eather at fourteen to work two years at a 
i N St. Paul, Minn., in mid-December— variety of household arts. Our photo 
in that same St. Paul which once graph above is a snapshot of a session 
celebrated winter with ice palaces—a of one of the kitchen classes. Besides 

) photographe took these two startlingly instruction in cooking, there are 
unseasonable snapshots: Exhibit A. courses in needlework, dining-room 





“Batter up” in a baseball game. Elks service, washing and ironing, care of 
vs. Moose, played in St. Paul December 
14 Exhibit R A fan who added an 
; extra touch of humor by wearing a 


straw hat. The Moose won, 14 to 


babies, hygiene, first aid, household 


N 


bookkeeping, and singing. Why singing 
is ineluded is not explained The 


MMH 
MQQA NN 


QQAAAA 


school is free to girls of the parish of 








% 
Y , 

rhe temperature was 50 degrees warmet Z St. Saviour’s, Southwark Outsiders 

" Cm naea . } , v1 \ rs » 

than o1 the same date the year before YYZ YYittt YY y WLLL, enter on scholars! Ips o b paying a Tet 
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99 ELECTRICALLY STARTE 
ELECTRICALLY LIGHTE 
SEVEN-PASSENGER _ | 


At a price lower 
than the price of 
any other “Six” = 
in the world. 
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“Buy It Because It’s a Studebaker” 


ARTE Not because of the good looks—but because of the 
name plus the good looks. 


GHT 





the outside. 


Not because of the price-mark—but because of the 
mark plus the price-mark. 


Studebaker, _— 


“FOUR” Touring Car - - - $1050 ‘““FOUR" Touring Car 
“FOUR” Landau-Roadster- - $1200 Detroit *“FOUR”™’ Landau-Roadster 
a ‘Touring Car - - - $1575 **SIX’' Touring Car 
“SIX” Landau-Roadster- - - $1950 Canadian Office, Walkerville, Ont. ““STX’’ Landau-Roadster 
"SIX Sedan - - © += «- «= $2250 ““SIX’’ Sedan : 














This is not an artist's exaggerated conception of the Studebaker ‘‘SIX", 





but a faithful photographic reproduction of the car itself. 


trade 
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Not because of the outside—but because of the inside, plus 


¥ 
P) 
yi 
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Rash Conclusions 


HE time is rapidly approaching when the first 

official division of American citizens into 

classes will be made. By March 31 the United 

States will no longer be peopled by one grade 
of free and unterrified patriots as has been the case 
since the Declaration of Independence signed. 
There will be two legal kinds of Us from now on—the 
rich and the lucky. 

Henceforth a great gulf will divide friends, ac- 
quaintances, and families. On one side the happy 
people will go blithely on through life as usual earn 
ing their money, and spending it as nearly simultane 
ously as possible; on the other side the legal aristo- 
crats will go sorrowfully into the safety-deposit vault, 
shears in hand, on the first of each month, and after 
harvesting their regular crop will fill out blanks stat- 
ing the age, nativity, complexion, political preferences, 
and religious beliefs of each coupon, together with a 
confession that they are rich enough to qualify for 
the income tax. 

It will be an exclusive circle, this income-tax class— 
one which the ordinary wage-earning man cannot 
hope to enter. Yet there will be no gnashing of teeth 
on the part of the millions outside the circle. The 
znashing will come from 
the inside, as large num 
bers of men make 
perate efforts to break 
from the 


was 


des 


company of 






bank presidents, cap- 
tains of industry, and 
society leaders, and to 
escape back to the com 
mon herd. That shows 
just how invineibly 


democratic we are in this country. 
The Government is sorting us into 
classes, not from idle curiosity, but 
in the hope of raising money from 
those who are best able to stand an 
extra touch. And it 
it in a singularly 
It will be pleased if it 
$50,000,000 per year without resort 
whereas it 


is going about 
obtuse manner 


wrenches 


thumbscrews, 
five times that 
any of it 


ing to 
might easily collect 
amount without wasting 
in detective fees either. 

Why doesn’t the Government take 
one-half the money it is going to 
spend for blanks and investigators 
and organize the Sons of Simoleons 
with a golden ribbon on the coat lapel for a badge, 
the United States Treasury for a clubhouse, and its 
membership limited absolutely to those who possess 
incomes of $4,000 if married or $3,000 if single? Why 
doesn’t it define the requirements for getting in in 
stead of those for getting out? 

We have heard a good deal of hectic woe over the 
impositions of the income tax. But would it compare 
in volume and feeling with the wrath of prominent 
citizens who had been blackballed by the local lodge 
of the society when they could prove by affidavit 
and their books that their incomes exceeded $10,000 a 
year? 

If the income taxpayers were organized into a so 
ciety for the purpose of keeping other people out, the 
membership would double in a year. If in addi- 
tion the applicants had to walk in a row on the 
streets tied to a rope and wearing pink portiéres, 
the membership would double again and men would 
go without cigars and shaves in their mad efforts to 
qualify. 

When a wise European government once forbade the 
use of potatoes, it made them popular. If we make 
the income tax gang hard enough to get into, men 
will soon be lying on the other side about their wealth 
and paying 1 per cent on an income of $5,000 when 
they are only earning $85 a month. Let us double 
the receipts of the Government by hitting each bond 
holder a solemn ritualistic swat with a barrel stave 
while he pays his first tax and giving him a grip and 
password instead of a receipt. 


Cubist Titles Are Also Cubist 


HOSE hopeful conservatives in art who believe 

] that Post-Impressionism and Cubism are merely 
acute instead of chronic must stee! themselves 

to disappointment. This year’s exhibitions in London 
are more earnest and incomprehensible than ever and 
disciples of the scrambled schools of art who persist 
in painting only one nose on a face and in otherwise 
adhering to outworn conventions are being regarded 
with suspicion by their advanced comrades. 
Even those who paint no 
to be dodging the issue in a cowardly 


more 
nose at all are considered 


manner. 











By George Fitch 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. J. POST 


The great improvement noticed in this year’s pic 
tures is in the growing ambiguity of the titles. The 
first Futurists carelessly divulged their ideas in their 
titles, thus prejudicing the observer. In the famous 
decomposition entitled “Nude Descending a Staircase 
for instance, the title severely handi 
him to see only a 
restricting his 
Many of the 
“Still Life,” 


in Fragments,” 
capped the observer, compelling 
nude descending a staircase and sadly 
imagination. They do it better this year. 
most explosive effects are labeled only 
“Study,” or “Design.” 


Wrenched Imaginations Will Be Common 


HE value of this is obvious. Men have gazed 
long at Wyndham Lewis’s “Design” in this 
year’s crop of cubes and 


have home in 
spired by the sight of the poor martyr impaled on the 
whereas if Mr. Lewis had been disagree 


sone 


picket fence 
ably insistent upon his own conception he would prob 
ably have labeled the painting “Flowers in Spring,” 
or “Wind in the Chimney,” and thus robbed it of the 
nobler inspirations which it creates. 


Contrast this generosity with the narrowness of 
Gino Severini in this same Lon- 
don exhibition. Mr. Severini had 
two magnificent seizures and 
labeled the results “Valse” and 
“Polka.” That's all they are. 


The declaration is flat-footed and 
final. One cannot dispute the au- 
thority, for he is the artist him- 
self. Therefore the ordinary man 
who these pictures the 
fragments of a hen who had tam 
pered with an 
who might, if allowed, build into 
this sight a world of romance 
and excitement must stifle his 
feelings and wrench his imagina- 
tion violently around to the art 
viewpoint. Several people 
injured in 


sees in 


automobile and 


ist’s 
been seriously 


to do this. 


have 
the effort 


Poverty’s Hope 


I IS difficult to overestimate 
| the value of this ambiguity in 

titles. It perfects the triumph 
of the new art over the old. A 
conventional picture is simply an 
of objects all welded 
into one inexorable idea. A Fu 
turist painting is as many pictures as 
servers. 

Before a single painting one can see at the 
time half a dozen worshipers, one sniffing eestatically 
at the heliotropes growing on the electric sign, an 
other shivering at the blue snow whirls 
automobile, and a third swelling with patriotism as 
the British army repels the French charge. 

In fact, the pictures are the 


inventory 
there are ob 


same 


around the 


new-school artistic 


hope of the man with fierce art passions and a lean 
purse. 

No longer is it necessary to line a home with 
expensive paintings in order to possess an art gal- 


Futurist, 
with a 
interpretation at a dif 
will amply 


single Cubist, 
Paranoist picture 
different 

owner's 


Post-Impressionist, 
labels, 


lery. A 
Orfeist, or dozen 
representing a 

stage of the 


each 
ferent 
suffice. 

Let us have more of the new art. 


digestion, 
And let us have 
There is of course no objection to the 
what he meant 
pictures 


it unlabeled. 
artist's keeping a 


he painted the 


memorandum of 


when picture—moreover, all 


should be prominently signed at the bottom, thus pre- 


venting unscrupulous geniuses from palming off the 


sume canvas year after year as a new conception by 





turning it upside down or sideways. But let the title 
be blind. 

The artist, having done the 
content. Let a horde of pied pig 
ments do the interpreting. Or at least let no more 
value be placed upon the guess of the artist than upon 
that of his worshiper. 

qual opportunities for all should be the watchword 
in art as well as in polities. 


Superlatives Fail on This Job 


Hk Panama Canal is now so nearly finished that 
the steamship companies have had to stop tell- 


painting, 
lovers of 


should be 
happy 


ing us that it will be too late to see it after 
it is completed and have begun to tell us what a 


wonderful sight it will be in operation. 

And yet no writer of the teeming army which has 
described it has given us an adequate idea of its size. 
This is not for lack of figures. It is rather because 
of figures. 

Awed by the 
stuck to facts. 


size of the job, the writers 
They have told us that 
from the prism would make a railroad 
country, which fails to 


us have paced off such an 


have 
the dirt dug 
embankment 
impress because 


with 


across the 
few of embankment 
any care 

They have told us that 


more or less, have been used 


a million barrels of cement 
Which is interesting but 
not stunning, since few of us have 
a thousand barrels of 
bled. 

They used plenty of 


step off and get 


ever seen even 


cement in convention assem- 


have superlatives, but you 
can’t a good perspective of a 
lative 


super- 


Our Better Test of Comparatives 


HAT we need in appreciating the Panama Canal 

W is comparatives. Only comparatives, and fa 

miliar ones at that, will enable us to size up 

this great work without closing up our desks 
stepping down there to inspect it personally. 

The Panama Canal is so long that a tired business 

man would 


and 


hours from 
a strap in order to go from end to end of it 
in a street car. 

More dirt removed in digging it than 
has been left on the streets of Chicago by the 
last two city administrations. 


have to hang eleven 


was 


If the steam shovels used in digging the 
Culebra Cut were placed in a row, it would 
cost from five dollars to one hundred dol- 


lars to drive by them in a taxicab, depend 
ing upon whether it was a London or Chicago 
machine. 

At one time enough men were employed 
on the work to fill two baseball parks at a 
post-season game. 

The Gatun 
golf player would take seven strokes to drive 
a ball from one end to the other 

Each 


Locks are so long that a poor 


one of these locks contains more 


water than the entire New Haven sys 
tem. 

The gates of these great locks are ninety 
feet high and yet they move twice as 
easily as the emergency exit doors of a 
theatre 

The canal cost more money than Tam 
many Hall could spend in building 1,000 
miles of good roads without any auditor 
at all. 

Culebra Cut is so deep that if President Wilson 


were to stand at the top and offer a good job to 


eleven thousand Democrats in the bottom, not one 


would hear him. 
There isn’t an exaggeration in any of these state- 
ments. 


If anything they are under the truth. But they fill 


us with awe even while writing them 
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« H, Phoebe, Phoebe! lit And Sally rushed off up the 
tle Phaebe—my poor winding stairway of the front 
little child—my poor , “ hall 
little Vhebe,” cried “J . 9 —— Jimmy Toots was still keep 

Owen, and he tried to lift her > Y ae es 2] a ‘8 ing somber vigil on the bed 

in his aris But she clung 4s OM % foot as she entered, and Aunt 

frantically to the earth, like a = — Patty rocking and crooning 
desperate child to its mother’s with the girl's little dead-look 
breast “No, no—no—no—no ! shre ; ing hand held against her breast. 
moaned, “Oh, no—no—no—no—no ! Vive 2 a - Vil bg “Open the shutters—wide!” said 

“Phoebe dear—dlear child, I must apter aaa earts ri t Sally in a harsh voice “Now come 
hurt you, I fear,” said Owen, his face help me.” 

convulsed with pity and alarm, “but Together they slipped the pillow 

I must lift youup, dear. I must take you to the angel ,¥e " from under Pheebe’s head, opened her bodice, and, 

FO ae ee ee tae oe B A i R cutting the lace of the corset, dragged it from under 
in his arms, and felt with another pang how light she 'y Ire ie wes her. The girl’s face, lying there with sightless eyes 
was. The little wrist that swayed out over his shoul and little chin pointed toward the whitewashed ceil- 


der looked delicately brittle in its thinness. In her (Princess Troubetzkoy) ing, struck to her heart. On the pale lips was that 


pale fingers were bits of the moss and leaves that she little stiffened smile of a dying marmoset. 


had clutched. ILLUSTRATED BY ALONZO KIMBALL Sally took a towel and, wetting it, struck it sharply 
To carry a swooning girl for nearly half a mile, no on Phoebe’s cheeks and temples. After a minute or 
matter how slight and thin two Phoebe gave a long, faint 








moan and half opened her 
eyes. Quick as thought Sally 
bent close to her, her fingers 
on the pulse, which was beat- 
ing thinly but regularly. 

“You're safe,” she said; 
“I’m with you. I’m going to 
keep you safe.” 


HE girl wearily closed 
her eyes and turned 


away her face 


she may be, is a feat that 
takes strength and = endur 
ance of no mean order. He 
reached Nelson's Gift with 
the sweat running down his 


face. 


, I SERRIFIED as he was, 
he had yet the wis 
dom to go around 

with Phoebe to the kitchen in 

stead of bearing her like 
that into her father’s pres 
ence. Aunt Patty was not 
the hysterical type of ne 
gress, but a quiet, staid old 





Sally had great nervous 
strength, and she propped the 
limp body up in her arms and 
held it against her while 
Aunt Patty brought the plain 
little nainsook nightgown. To 
gether again the knotted black 
hands and the thin sallow 
ones clothed the girl in the 
fresh garment and, drawing 
back the sheet, laid her in her 
bed. 

“IT must plait this or it will 
have to be cut off,” said Sally. 
“Hold her head steady on the 
pillow while I comb it out.” 

She was assured now that 


woman; her worn face had 
looked on much sorrow, and 
she was well acquainted with 
the dark surprises of life. 

She laid her hand on Lily’s 
shoulder as the girl opened 
her lips as if to scream, and 
suid sternly: 

“Don’t you dar’ holler 
dis ain’t no time for hollerin’ 

dis is actin’ time. You go 
on up an’ set Miss Phaebe’s 
bed ready, an’ I'll show Mr 
Randolph whar to carry her. 
Come dis way, suh. We all 


habe was in no danger of 

her life. She had merely been 

in a long swoon of utter ex 
They laid VPhabe on _ her haustion, brought on by her 

little bed of white wood : . condition and the _ horrible 

painted with blue roses, and a aay shock of that morning. 

Aunt Patty stood and : She combed and braided the 

smoothed the dark hair from bright hair. 

As she was finishing Jimmy 





kin go up de back steps.” 


the unconscious forehead, her 
harsh, toil-roughened palm 
catching on the silken locks. 

“My Vil honey—my po’ Vil 
lamb,” she murmured. 

“Mrs. Bryce is here, Aunt 
Patty,” Owen told her. “Tl 
go bring her up.” 


S HE left the room 
Phoebe’s redbird flew 


from the cage, of which 


Toots flew suddenly at her, 
and, giving her hand a sharp 
dig with his beak, beat his 
wings against her arm. She 
almost shrieked with the un 
canny fright of it. There was 
a little blood drop on her 
hand where his beak had 
struck 

“Oh, drive him out! Drive 
him away!” she cried to Aunt 
Patty. 


UNT PATTY, advancing 
cautiously from behind, 


threw her apron over 


the door stood open, and 
lighted on the foot of the bed 

Aunt Patty looked at it and 
her brow contracted. “I don’t 
like de sign of birds in sick 
ness,” he heard her mutter the crow and transferred him 
“No, I don’t.” 


Jimmy Toots was strutting 


to his cage of osier, which 
stood near the window. 





on the window sill. Now, as “Dat’s Satan’s own bird,” 
if jealous of the redbird, he said she: “but he sho’ love my 
gave a displeased “caw” and babys He thought you was 
fluttered over beside him harmin’ her.” 
“Too many birds—too man) “Stay by her,” whispered 
birds,” crooned Aunt Patty, and she said “shoo” and *‘No, Sally, | am holding you very lightly. But you Sally, and ran downstairs to Owen. 
shook her apron at him. King Reddy flew to the mir must clear things for me. Why are “There's no need of a doctor,” she said as he came 
ror, but Jimmy Toots, ruffling all his feathers forward, you staying here to-night? Why are out into the hall, hearing her step. “It’s only a faint 
merely scratched his ear leisurely, then stretching one you willing to take such a grave responsibility?’’ the poor child’s dreadfully run down I'm going to 
leg far out behind him drew it up under his sooty ‘ stay all night When I asked if she wouldn't see the 
down, and, resting upon the other, remained imper You had better go up at once. When I've broken doctor she nearly went off into another swoon. Take 
turbably where he was. it to the old man I'll take The Clown and go for The Clown and tell Mirabel to send me a bag with, 
Owen went to the door of the drawing room and Patton.” night things in it.” 
asked Mr. Nelson if he would excuse Sally for a “Wait!” cried Sally, and her thin fingers dug into Here Mr. Nelson joined them, his thin face drawn 
moment—that Phebe wished to see het The old his arm with apprehension 
gentleman expressed himself as most grateful “Wait? Why?" he asked, startled Sally rapidly repeated what she had said to Owen 
to Owen for finding Phebe and bringing her safely Phe old man looked overwhelmed when she stated that 
home NALLY tried to speak, and a harsh croak came from she was going to remain at Nelson’s Gift for the night. 
“She will fetch some Madeira and thin biscuit for S her lips. She gave a sort of hysterical laugh “My dear madam,” he said, taking her hand in 
us now,” he ended in a pleased voice. “My daughte! “It's —it's—the shock. Is she delirious?” she asked, both of his own, “how can I thank you’? If you had 
is a thrifty little housekeeper, and not even Patty is stummering seen my little Phoebe more than once or twice it would 
allowed to use her keys.” “No—tuneconscious. But a doctor—” be love for her that moved you, but, as it is, only 
Sally came out and gazed up at Owen with a white “Let me see her first She has a horror of doctors. the rarest. most generous kindliness of heart can 
face ’ Don't you remember? Her father said so. Any shock prompt such an unselfish action.’ 
“Phebe is very ill.” he = said. “IT found her in now—any shock I mean It would be terribly dan She thought that Owen was looking at her rather 


the wood in a dreadful state. She is unconscious gerous to give her any shock. Ill see her first.” strangely. He suggested once more having Charles 
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Patton in case of any unforeseen developments, and this 
time it was all that Sally could do to control the natural 
irritability of her temper. But finally it was decided 
that for the present Patton should not be sent for 
“Phebe seems indeed to have an almost morbid 
dislike of the idea,” said her father. “I agree with 
Mrs. Bryce that. as there is no danger at present, 
we had better not run the risk of agitating her un 
duly by his presence.” 
“Yes, yes—that is best—I'm sure of it,” urged Sally. 
And suddenly, with all his faculty of intuition, 
Owen felt convinced that there was something hidden 
and sinister in this strange eagerness of Sally to pre 
vent a doctor from coming to Nelson's Gift that night 
He turned silently and went out to mount The 
Clown, a dark confusion of doubt, foreboding. xrief, 
formless suspicion whirling through his mind 


, / SHROUGH the eerie half light of the retreating 
storm, under wild witch locks of raveled 
cloud, Owen rode fast toward World’s-Bnd. 

Always Pheebe’s heart-rent moaning and her one 

wild ery rang in his ears. The mere memory of 

that desolate cry shook his heart again. And he re 
called the fragile lightness of her body when he had 
lifted her, and the touching helplessness of her little 
head against his arm, and that thin, pale wrist sway- 
ing loose so pitifuly. Vhaebe!—little Phabe—so laugh 
ter-loving, so childlike in many ways—whence had 
she drawn the source of such a grief? What tragedy 
had breathed on her, blighting her bright carelessness? 

And Sally! How strangely Sally had acted! How 

her thin fingers had gripped his arm! It was because 

she did not wish him to go for a doctor that she had 
gripped his arm like that. Why? Why? There was 
something here hidden, dark, unnatural. It was as if 

Sally were in a plot with some one—were plotting to 

hide some fearful thing—and from him. He could 

not order his thoughts. They broke on him from all 
sides, like evil creatures thrusting heads and stings 
from crevices in an impassable wall. The only thing 
that he felt clearly was the presence of something 
horrible and dark under the thick surface into which 
he could not see. Again and again Pheebe’s face came 


Love’s Water 


R. LAFE NEFF burried out of the Lockport 
post office with all the normal vigor of well 
preserved middle age and brought up short 
at the curb in front. He set about opening 
his mail with the feverish haste of an ex 
pectant child. The first piece, a box, contained 
sample pills. Lafe took one, liked it, took 
another, and then read the elaborate direc 
tions curiously. He was so busily engaged 
in learning what the pills were for that he 
failed to look up when a lady brushed past 

As she vanished within the office, the door 
of Amos Welker’s bakery crept open by inches, 
and a round bald head was thrust cautiously 
into view. Apparently satistied with the re- 
sult of his reconnoissance, the plump proprie- 
tor sidled sheepishly across the street, where 
he found his friend and fellow boarder lost in 
a hat full of patent-medicine advertisements 

“Hello, Lafe.” Amos sang out in noisy good 
humor, “you must have had an awful restless 
night of it. I never saw you lookin’ so poorly 
as you did at breakfast.” While he talked he 
kept an eye on the post-office door. Lafe nod 
ded gratefully and expanded like a shedding 
colt under a currycomb I spose I’m as nigh 
well as I'll ever be,” he sighed contentedly. 

“How's your toothache, Amos?” he returned 
dutifully. “Heard you a-groanin’ the after 
part of the night.” 

“Pain’s "bout gone.” said Amos, fingering a 
slight swelling on his jaw gingerly. “Them 
bags of hot salt Mrs. Wirt made me put on 
it would have plumb cured it by this time if 
I’d left the maple sirup off this mornin’, but 
e complained. 


nobody could let it alone,” | 
“IT wish I had your robustness, Amos” 
Lafe tried to say it enviously. Amos regarded 
his rotund front, swelling substantially be 
neath a cloud-white apron, with a new satis 
faction. “I’ve never missed «a meal in mys 
life.” he declared proudly: “and if T had a 
part of my hair back,” he went on, again 
darting a surreptitious glance over his friend’ 
shoulder at the post-office door Tl look a 
The opening of the door 


spry as I’m feelin 
eut short Lafe’s reply, and Amos’s moon-round 
visage overspread with a pink blush of plea 

vre that made Lafe turn quickly. A tall, wiry 
lady, not dangerously young, but radiating a vitality 
acquired through liberal doses of fresh air and judi 
cious exercise, was coming straight across the side 
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before him as it had looked, stark and unconscious 
against his arm—the sightless eyes, the little teeth 
just showing piteously between the parted lips. Again 
and again he heard the moaning, so desolate, so long 
drawn-out, low and spent, as of some small woodland 
thing caught in a springe. But what—what could have 
brought her to this desperate pass? And not to have 
a doctor. Somehow he could not bring himself to be 
lieve that Sally really thought a doctor should not be 
But then, in that case, she had some reason 
What could be her reason? Since Phebe was ill 


sent for 


enough to make her think it necessary to spend the 
night at Nelson’s Gift—why not a doctor? And why 
should Sally care so much about her when she had 
only seen her once or twice? Yes, “once or twice,” 
was What the old man had said. Sally was not im 
pulsive or given to sudden affections. Now she would 
stay all night with a girl that she scarcely knew. Be 
sides, she had said that Phoebe was not really ill. Yet 
she was going to spend the night watching by her. 

And more and more that feeling, as of something 
sinister and fateful, waiting to spring, grew and dark 
ened the horizon of his mind; closed upon him in a 
smothering cloud of obscure dread, of peril half sur- 
mised, of doubt, of pain, of a sort of underimpulse of 
anger, which made him wish to take Sally’s arms and 
turn her so that she must face him, and compel her 
to give him the true reason for her strange conduct. 

He rode back to Nelson's Gift with his mood in no 
way lightened, and went up himself to give Sally what 
he had brought her. 

She wished to take the bag through the half-open 


door, but Owen said: “No, please—I wish to see you.” 


, / SHEN she came out, hurriedly closing the door be 
hind her. She was still very pale, and her eyes 
looked deeper sunken in their dusky hollows. 

“What is it, Owen? VDlease don't keep me.” 
He looked straight into those restless eyes. 
“Why are you so bent on not having Patton, Sally?" 
She seemed to him to hold her breath for an instant. 

Then she said quietly: “You heard what the girl's own 

father said.” 

“Yes—but why do you wish it? 


By Charles N. Sims 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD L. CHASE 





Imos did not approve of the ravenous manner in which 
Lafe pounced on Miss Blickenstaff’s hand, and it 
seemed to him Lafe was permitted to retain it overlong 


“I think that is self-evident.” 
I do not think s 
“] 


‘lease give me my things, Owen 


»,” said Owen 


Phoebe is quieter 
when I am beside her, 

“Why should she be quieter when you are beside 
her? You are almost a stranger to her.” 

“IT can’t discuss that at a time like this, Owen, Tf 
you will not give me the bag, I must go back with 
out it a 

Owen took her gently by the arm 

“There is something here I don't understand.” he 
said. “You must explain it to me, Sally 

“You are acting very strangely at a time like this 
Please let me go. You are hurting my arm.” 

“No, Sally. IT am holding you very lightly But 
you must clear things for me. Why are you staying 
here to-night? Why are you willing to take such a 
grave responsibility? To lead that old man into think 
ing that a doctor isn’t needed? If anything dreadful 
should happen 


, I SRY as she might, Sally could not restrain the 
shudder that ran through her at these words, 
“T must know what is back of all this,” said 
Owen, and his face, that she only knew as kindly and 
pleasantly ironical, was hard ais flint. 

“If you will let me go now, Owen, I will come down 
later and talk with you.” 

“You promise?” 

“Yes.” Then he released her arm, but when she had 
disappeared into Pheebe’s room, he stood for some mo 
ments longer gazing at the closed door, with brows 
drawn down and lips set 

When he went back to the library, he found Mr. 
Nelson leaning on a Malacea stick by the window. 
He turned as Owen entered and his face brightened. 

“Patty has just brought me word that Phebe is 
much better,” he said, “and now I am doubly glad to 
see that you are safely returned. The sky looks yery 
ominous. I have been fearing that we might have a 
Cloudburst such as kept Mr. Bryce here for the night 
about the first of May.” 

Owen, who was walking toward him, stopped short, 
then moved forward again (Continued on page 23) 


Test 


walk to where they stood. There was a smile on her 
lips and elasticity in her stride. Lafe’s bachelor heart 
astonished him by pounding against his ribs like a 
trapped barn owl in a corn crib, and he wondered who 
she was. “Good morning, Miss Blickenstaff,” 
Amos fluttered self-consciously 

“Hello, Amos,” she returned his polite 
greeting with bewitching familiarity: “how 
do you feel after your two-mile spin on the 
towpath road this morning?” 

“Fine,” enthused Amos Ilow do you like 
Lockport by this time?’ He endeavored to 
change the subject and glanced uneasily at 
the mystified Lafe 

Miss Blickenstaff knit her brows dubiously 
“But don’t you feel a bit sore in your lower 
limbs?” she puzzled 

“Not a bit,” he assured her with forced 
lightness. “I’m as limber as a dishrag I 
hope it'll clear up for good an’ won't rain 
any more,” he added irrelevantly 

“Do you miss your breakfast much?” pressed 
Miss Blickenstaff 

“Never thought of it till this very minute,” 
he laughed nervously ‘It’s a fine day,” he 
observed loudly. 

“And the cold bath in the river?’ persisted 
the lady. 

“Took it before daylight I hated to 
come out.” 


AFF’S chiding eyes settled on the averted 
countenance of his friend in positive 
horror, “Amos Welker!” he broke out 


severely. “I'm downright surprised to hear’ 


and he stopped short in confused obedience 
to Amos’s covert signal of distress—"“to hear,” 
he continued lamely, “of such doings, and you 
with the toothache, too. When did you start?’ 
he asked with irrepressible skepticism 

“Before you was up.” winked Amos. “That 
bath and run made me feel fine.” 

“You really should tell your friend how 
much such exercises do to sweeten life.” Miss 
Blickenstaff said pointedly with a sidelong 
at her 
from time to time, with round eves full of 


glance at Lafe, who had been staring 


frank admiration 


“This here's Lafe Neff, another old 


bachelor.” Amos explained gayly “Iie and me has 
boarded at the widow Wirt’s for ten vear hand rut 
nin’.” Amos did not approve of the ravenous manne! 
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in which Lafe pounced on Miss Blickenstaff’s hand 


ind it seemed to him Lafe was permitted to retain it » 


trifle overlong 
Miss Blickenstaff soliloquized whimsically 


“Bachelors lead very carefree lives, I 


fear,” 


“Bvery time I meet a handsome single lady,” Lafe 
retorted gallantly, “I can see what I've missed.’ 
“Are you interested in physical culture, Mr. Neff? 


She had colored charmingly. 

“Deeply,” 
too healthy,” 
“to make much of a start.” 


Lafe nodded gravely. he said earnestly, 


“put I’ve always been too sick he cor 


rected himself hastily, 


ISS BLICKENSTAFF beamed her delight at 
M making a new acquaintance who shared her in 
terest in a hard-ridden hobby. “It would be 
good for you,” oracularly, 
“eyen if you don’t look like one of those 


she said 


silly people who are always rushing to 
the doctor for medicine.” 

Lafe slipped the nostrum pamphlets 
hurriedly out of sight and studiously 
avoided Amos’s eyes. 

“Medicine,” he laughed derisively; 
“I'd be in my grave this minute if Vd 
took it half the times Mrs. Wirt and 
Amos wanted me to.” 

Miss Blickenstaff’s eyebrows went "1p 
and she shook a pink finger vivaciously 
at the dumfounded baker. “It’s really 
very much more naughty to advise 
others to take barbarous potions than 
to dose oneself,” she reproved with a 
severity not all playful. 

“But, continued 
certain you 
bring Mr. 
evening I'll 


with a 
will 
Thursday 


Amos,” she 
sweet briskness, “if 
Neff around 
give him the 
rudiments of physical culture. 
you, Mr. Neff?” 
modestly, turning to go. 

“Or die,” Lafe promised steadfastly. 
With a nod and a Blicken 
staff was off up the street, her sensible 
heels biting noisily into the board walk 


next 
fundamental 
You'll 


come, won't she asked 


smile Miss 


as she went. 


Hk two men watched her in 
7 silence until her long, manlike 

strides whisked her out of sight 
Amos turned 
indignation. 
lie to her about 
you that always 


around the next corner. 


on tLafe in righteous 
“Lafe, what made you 
your health like that 
took such pride in bein’ sick?” 

“T don’t rightly asserted the 
perplexed but recriminating Lafe, “ ‘less 
it were her bein’ her and 


know bag 


your settin’ 
me a pattern by lyin’ to her about takin’ 
allthem runsand bathsand goin’ without 
your breakfast. You hadn’t ort to done 
it, Amos,” he indicted reproachfully, 
Amos's 
“She'd 


eves narrowed 


combatively. 
never speak to me again,” he 
“if she knowed T’'d in 
troduced her to a medicine fiend.” 

“TH 
consolingly. 
from, Amos?” 

“Ohio,” 


declared bitterly, 


never tell her,” Lafe promised 
“Where did she come 
“She’s rented Mike 
Burk’s house and come to Lockport last week to live 


Amos answered gruffly. 


What do you want to know for?’ he inquired jeal 
ously 

“So as I can call on her like I said I would; be 
sides, anybody could see she’s crazy to have me.” 


“You like her 
know her like I do,” 
“Tll chance it,” 
tellin’ how 


won't company when you come to 


Amos temporized in alarm. 
Lafe said 
much she'll git 


“There’s no 


me when I 


soberly. 
to carin’ about 
once gives her any encouragement.” 


“Look here, Lafe Neff,’ Amos broke out in frank 
exasperation, “what on earth do you want to spoil 
my chances with Chestine Blickenstaff for?’ 


“T can't help bein 
I?’ Lafe 
snorted 


a handsomer man than you, can 
hurt Amos fairly 
a mighty impulse to knead Lafe 
on the spot like a batch of stubborn dough, he swung 
on his heel without word and 
Street, where he slammed the screen door of his bakery 
viciously behind him : 


defended in a voice. 


Controlling 


another recrossed the 


For fully five days Amos went about his shop with 
a glazed eve and the brooding 
anarchist, bent on mischief. 


, | SHOUGH the two rivals remained on speaking 
terms, a decided coolness that piqued their 


landlady’s curiosity 


brow of a confirmed 


sprang up between them 
Amos’s mind moved slowly, but it had this commenda 
ble virtue, it moved in a 

On Thursday 


mouth changed 


straight 
afternoon the stern 


line always. 

lines around his 
puzzled 
dubious 


direction and his frown of 
concentration suddenly became 


Wonder * 


one of 


After a little he smiled, and pretty soon a plan 
to vanquish Lafe at a single thrust seemed so glar 
ingly feasible that he laughed until tears of merri 
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ment rolled down his cheeks like dewdrops off a ti 


root At six o'clock he closed his bakery and hustled 
back to his boarding house in high spirits He en 
tered the back yard by the side gate and approached 
the cistern pump to prepare for supper. To one side 


of the cist 


stood Lafe’s 


rm platform, under the low-branched plum 


trees, newly finished skiff, ready for 


launching. She wasa beautiful piece of workmanship 


all white, with bright green trimmings well set off by) 
her name done in glossy black letters two inches 
high. 

Amos glanced idly at the freshly painted name 
plate and found breathing difficult In place of the 


Girl, that had decorated her 


now read, in 


Wabash 
before, he 


prow the diay 


yrowing perturbation, the 





Miss Blickenstaff’s hands moved tremulously, and 
Amos, saying nothing more, 
dropped over the low balcony rail into the water 


Chestine. Within the house more disturbing news 
awaited him. Lafe had eaten an early supper and 
gone out “all slicked up”: Mrs. Wirt didn’t know 
where, nor would Amos help het 


HOUGH he skipped through supper and dressed in 
record-breaking time, the shadows of twilight 
were fast deepening when he paused, perspiring 

Village 


before cottage on the outskirts of the 


From the little front porch, screened in by friendly vine 


a pretty 


his jealous ear caught the familiar tones of Lafe’ 


voice, cooing!y intermingling in gay repartee with the 
lighter birdlike notes of Miss Blickenstaff's 
Amos clenched his indulged his 


seductive 


soprano, hands ane 


rioting passion in a smile of savage exultation. Still 
smiling grimly, 


kerchief from around his neck and used it to brighten 


he removed the collar-protecting hand 


up his dusty shoes, careful to keep one corner fresh and 


clean to drape artistically from his outside breast 
pocket. 
Amos finished a last inspection of his apparel, in 


breath of resolution, and sauntered 


up the board 


haled a 
leisurely 


deep 


walk to the house 


“Good evening, Mr. Welker.’ Miss Blickenstat®! met 
her new guest with chilling hospitality I «lid 
expect to see you up here to-night after your terrible 


experience this morning,” she remarked significant! 
‘How do you feel?” she added 
“Fine, Chestine. I 


Miss Blickenstaff interrupted sharply 


punctiliousls 


* began the puzzled man when 


“Miss Blickenstaff, please,” he corrected him 
frigidly 
“T couldn’t have stayed away if Td inted 
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Amos concluded prepared 
rather flat 


‘Do you ache 


dispiritedly, ti gallantry 


falling even on his own eal 


much?” queried Lafe from the 
The subtle change in Miss 


knife He 


lazy 
veranda chair 
Blickenstaff cut Amos 


depths of a 


like a placed the 


blame with Lafe and braced himself for the latter's 
annihilation 
“Why, hello there, Lafe!’ he cried amiably. “How 


is your a-pants-a-sight-us, your old stomach troubles, 


half 
here in the night air 


amd your rheumatism? Im feared you'll catch 


your death of cold out you've 
he said anxiously 
Lafe 


twinge 


been ailin’ so long,” 
Much obliged, 
but | ain't 


commenced 


Amos,” returned gratefully, 
of pain since we first 
to take them two-mile runs and let 


eatin’ breakfast 


had a single 
up on 
I wouldn't quit them 
cold baths we've had every mornin’ *fore 
daylight fer no amount of money.” 


T FIRST Amos 


his own ears, but 


refused to believe 


with a closer 


inspection of Lafe’s placid face 
he sank weakly on the top step. 

Miss Blickenstaff 
feeling emphasis, “that 
Neff could be 
so brave in hiding their ill health, until 


I wormed out of 


“T never dreamed,” 
broke in with 


chronic invalids like Mr. 


him that he has been 
sufferer for without 
until— 
he hired you to let him share the 


au patient years 


hope of permanent recovery, 
well 
benetits of those physical culture exer- 
¢cises IL gave you last week.” 
“Hired me!” Amos exclaimed blankly. 
“T don't 
lars,” Lafe 


the way 


begrudge you them five dol 


suid magnanimously, “since 
it's turned out.” 

“It was a good bargain for you, Mr. 
Welker.” Miss Blickenstaff italicized 
her opinions “Mr. Neff 
just telling me what an awful battle he 
this 
drowning If he 


heavily was 


morning to save 
hadn't got 


had in the river 


you from 
his strength up 


“Saved me from drownin’—this morn- 


in’ !” faltered Amos, whose one field 
trick was the complete mastery of 
aquatic feats, while Lafe’s feline fear 


of deep water was proverbial 
“T like to see people show gratitude.” 
Miss Blickenstaff was painfully ironical. 
“Is the your lungs 
yet, Amos?” 


MOS groaned ; he was literally dum- 
founded—a result Lafe had con- 


fidently counted on 


water all out of 
worried Lafe 


“You was the hardest man to save 
I've ever tackled,” Lafe confided remi- 
niscently Miss Blickenstaff clasped 
her hands and lifted her excited eyes 


to the porch ceiling “Oh, fortunate 
succor in desperate straits!” she de 
claimed. “Tell me all about it, Lafe,” 
she subsided softly “To think you 
have saved more than one of your fel 
low beings from a watery grave! You 
are truly a here.” 


“Lookin’ at it any way you want to,” modestly chal- 
lenged the hero 

‘How thankful many must be to you,” Miss Blick 
enstaff! mused with an eye to windward Lafe shook 


“Most of ‘em ungrate 
“and IT wouldn't be sur 


didn't deny I 


ads proved out 


his head 
crieved, 


(mos 


ful in the end.” he 


prised if ome day here saved 
his lite 

The soundness of Lafe’s lamentable prediction was 
face. 


carrying 


written all over the fat baker's indignant 
“Lafe Neff * he 
the promise of a full 
Miss Blickenstaff interrupted 
If he did 
to him again.” 
Well, nid Lafe, 


at tits 


began in angry accents, 


and immediate exposure, when 
warms 

he snapped scornfully, “Td never speak 
triumph 
Amos were the hardest 


with a covert glance of 

I were sayin’ 

man te save Tye tackled.” 
Io tell us.” petitioned Miss Blickenstaff 


“T wouldn't 


rival, “as 


evel 


mind hearin’ how it were done myself,” 


sneered Amos, crushed, but ready to rise again, too 
“Them others I saved,” Lafe resumed brazenly, 
“all had some hair at least. IT had to dive four times 
‘fore IT got a holt of Amos where I wanted to. The 
worst of it were the way he went on when I got him 
landed and run the water out of him Ile cried like 
a child and swore he'd lead a better life and quit 
flirtin’ with every woman he met, just to tell how 
they carried on afterward. What possessed you to go 


into water that over your head when you can’t swim 


i lick, Amos?” Lafe expostulated peevishly 
EFORE Amos could answer, Miss Blickenstaff broke 
B in. in av hard little voice. “Mr. Welker,” she be 
gan. “Ll thought vou told me a week ago to-night, 
itting where vou are sitting right now, that you 
mile im like lnel 
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Steady heating 
temperatures 


WATER TEMP. 
REGULATOR 





Continuous automatic regula- 
tion of your room temperatures 
and boiler dampers now insures 
the best success and economy of 
steam or water heating. This 
you can best have by use of an 


SrLprion REGITHERM 


(marked above — “Room Temperature Regu- 
lator.”’) You set it at—say 70 degrees and like 
a silent sentinel vigilant to guard your comfort 
day and night, it controls the draft- and check- 
dampers of your boiler. The “Sylphon”’ brass 
bellows and simple levers inside REGI- 
THERM instantly communicate (by cable) to 
the dampers exact motion caused by slightest 
change of room temperature, with quick in- 
crease or decrease of fire in boiler. Thus even 
temperature is insured to all rooms — no waste 
of fuel by too much heat, no chilly rooms! No 
trotting down-stairs to “fix the draft.”” REGI- 
THERM has no electricity; no clock-work, 
oy hragms or machinery to mend. Easily set 
LD BUILDINGS! 


aneevenees is also a money- and time- 
saver for Turkish baths, stores, or where var- 
nishing, glueing or drying work requires any 
degree of heat — (set at special temperatures.) 


Fine heating improvements by REGI- 

THERM, Sylphon 
Packless Radiator 
Valves, Norwall Air 
Valves, and Sylphon 
Damper Regulators 
(water type on boiler 
above) are described in 
“New Heating Aids”’ 
booklet (free.) May 
we send it ? 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Department K CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Let Go 


Counterfeits! g.... 


times they do harm—produce 
roughness, redness and irntation of 
the skin; they are wasteful, more- 
over, and, at their best, they never 
can equal Pears. Best be sure then 


And Get the Genuine 


and famous Pears’ Soap. It is low in 
price; it is never cheapened by the 
addition of water. It is all soap—pure 
soap—with no impure or inferior ingre- 
dients, Try it and see how thoroughly 
cleansing, best for health of the skin, 


and matchless for the complexion is 


ears’ 


SOAP 


en! Se, a Cake for the Unscented. 

















) ship on approval without a 
sit, freight prepaid DON’ r 
Pay A CENT if you are not satistic 


after using the bicycle 10 days 
1 pair of 
DO NOT BUY ape 
at any price until y eceive our latest 
art catalogs ill rati very k t 
bicycle, d have learned our / 
ies and a 





we t Ww 
ee Coaster-Brake rear wheels 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-54, CHICAGO 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


COL 


| * VLLIG LAA D DY 


“I wouldn't be 


admitted with 
ways thought so 
different.” 


“If a man te 


| Lafe, “he has t 
| get out of it.” 
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surprised if I did,” he tionately, “and I want him to git his and gave the Chestine a gentle pus} 
hopeless irony “IT al- sleep out with his toe _ 

till I heard Lafe sayin’ Amos did not put on his shoes. Con “Oh! What a dreadful night,” M 
eit, iss 


tenting himself with a pair of trousers, Blickenstaff was sobl 
lls one lie,” moralized he tiptoed downstairs and joined the body was coming to 
» tell a million more to rescue party. There was enough of them = jig her eyes on Lafe’ 


to shoulder the Chestine with ease and “I wouldn't ’a’ been here 


“It is growing rather late, don’t you they crossed the village at a smart trot listened to Amos,” Ls 


think, Mr. We 


Blickenstaff. <A 


luctantly and stood fumbling his hat 


awkwardly. 
“If you only 


Iker?” suggested Miss held it were too d 
a So a [* was quite light when they reached we'd ort to hold off 
the edge of the broad belt of black down, and even refu 


ing. “T thought no- 
save me,” and she 
Ss coat sleeve 

how “if I'd 
ife said hotly ‘He 
angerous and said 
till the Waiter went 
sed to let me have 


water that cut off the Blickenstaf! home my own boat till I threatened to swim 


knowed how immoral from town, and as it was the only out. I wish you c 


your head looked in the moonlight,” house in danger half the village had col- face when I made hi 


Lafe said kindly, 


jand go away 
fout of respect 
for Chestine, 
even if you don’t 
seem to have 
any for your- 
self.’’ Amos 


hesitated. 
“Good even- 
ing” — Miss 


Blickenstaff dis- 
| missed him  fi- 
nally. Resource- 
less, Amos had 
| no choice but to 
| face about and 
he swayed un- 
steadily toward 
the street. His 
short legs had 
not taken him 
out of earshot 
when he heard 
Lafe telling 
Chestine of his 
new boat and 
how he had 
named it for 
her. 

With his quiv- 
ering upper lip 
between his 
locked teeth, he 
tried to shut out 
Chestine’s little 
squeal of de 

| light and Lafe’s 

| eagerly solicited 
| promise of an 
early voyage. 
|The wretched 
man walked on 
quite  uncon- 
scious that the 
weather was 
changing to har- 
monize roman- 

tically with a 

lover’s blackest 

mood. 

The moon 
swam behind an 
ugiy canopy of 
storm clouds, 
| t hunder bel 
| lowed above the 
| slumbering val 
ley. Amos was 








“you'd put on your hat lected at the spot to witness the rescue. declared Lafe. His i 




















Paths of Glory vs. Parisian 
Boulevards 


By JOHN W.CAREY : : Decorations by RALPH BARTON 


EPORTERS sought Porfirio Diaz in Paris the other day to inter 

R view him concerning a rumor that he was again to take up the reins 

in Mexico. The retired dictator was found enjoying his ease and 

a glass before a boulevard café. “I shall take no further part in Mexi 

can affairs,” he assured the press. “I need rest.” Though the incident 
supplied no news “copy,” it furnished inspiration for a rhyme: 

T halfway understand why men, to fix their names in history, will pal 
with lions in their den, as Dan'l did in 9 B. C.; why men will face the 
jaiws of death for endless fame to make a bid, defying Hades’ scorching 
breath, as those at Balaklava did; why men will seek the auto park and 
burn the track and chance the hearse to cut one second from the mark 
or share a measly little purse; why men will dive on parachutes and 
risk their lives in forty ways to thrill the nickel show galoots and on 
their names in type to gaze; why men will seek the azure vault to pierce 
in bi- or mono-plane, and do the triple somersault to make the mob 
their necks to crane. Why men do thus and so, I see, but this one thing 1 
do not know—iehy any man should seek to be the President of Mexico. 
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uld have seen his 

m git in the boat,” 

nventive talent and 
sense of humor 
were fairly rup- 
ning away with 
him. 

At this mo. 
ment the crowd 
on shore spied 
the truant boat 
securely stuck 
in the drift and 
shouted a warn- 
ing. “Look! the 
boat,” screamed 
Miss Blicken. 
staff. Lafe 
looked and came 
near falling. 

at Lafe 
weren't such a 
fine swimmer I'd 
say we might 
as well git ready 
to die, for the 
house can’t last 
ten minutes 
longer,” Amos 
prophesied cheer- 
fully. 

Lafe broke out 
in a cold sweat, 
but Miss Blick- 
enstaff’s face 
cleared — instant- 
ly. “Take off all 
the clothes you 
want to, Lafe,” 
she bravely told 
him, though 
coloring, too: “I 
don’t have to 
look at you and 
you got a hero's 
work to do.” 

Lafe swept the 
swirling waters 
with bloodshot 
eyes and trem- 
bled with hor- 
ror. He tried to 
speak, but the 
words would not 
come, and he 
sank back 
limply. 

“Tt ain’t near 
as long a swim 




















as you had to 
save me vyester- 


forced to do the last hundred yards of The raging stream was within a foot day morning,” Amos said encouraging- 
his journey home at a slapping pace of the second story veranda where Miss ly. “Why, Lafe.” he continued admir- 


through rain that fell in blinding sheets. Blickenstaff clung, a thoroughly fright ingly, “I’ve seen you 
Not recognizing Luck when he met her, ened, disheveled figure. Amos took charge come out of the wa 


unconscious of 


upstairs, kicked 


” 


the portentous events at once. He was on the point of pushing daisy. 


his dripping finery into and leaped aboard. tested desperately, “a 


swim a mile and 
ter as fresh as a 


looming in the near future, he stumped off when Lafe dashed through the crowd “I've got the headache,” Lafe pro- 


nd every time I go 


a corner, and went to bed with murder “Grab them oars, Amos; that ain’t Swimming in this shape it always makes 
in his heart. He was still awake when goin’ to hurt you,” he shouted yindie- it worse.” 
| Lafe came home. With the indifference tively. “Do you want to see a lady 
| of despair, he listened to the squash of drown before your eyes?” GNARLED section of a tree bole 
| his rival's wet boots on the stair. and Robbed of his thunder, Amos obeyed rammed the house, shaking it to 
| heard him tramp, humming, up the hall like an intimidated sailor before the the very foundation. “Help! Mur- 


to his room. Bu 
click of a teaspoc 
telling him that 


medicating himself as usual, life woke 


again and he w 
foundest depth:o 


AYLIGHT w 
ner when tl 


under a volley of knocks. Amos sprang Bare age Amos’s skilled, guiding hand, angry shark. A doz 


out of bed and th 
window. <A knot 
dled near the 4d 


talk was punctu: 


lations. “Who's 


“Walter Radib: 
river’s plumb out of its Blickenstaff. The man of the hour’ tire party were safel: 


| the door. “The 
banks and all ‘re 


house. She's se P 
fe Neff’s new boat to Amos to gnaw his thumbnails in the he saw the way Miss Blickenstaff 


we're after Laf 
fetch her off ‘for 
the river.” 

A shiver of e 


t with the old familiar mast, while Lafe remained standing in der!” Miss Blicken 
m against a bottle neck the stern conning the boat like a dog nerve. 

the archhypocrite was matical old sea captain on his own quar- “My poor head,” 1 
ter-deck. getting worse every 
as stirred to the pro “Give way to the right,” Lafe thun Miss Blickenstaff’s 1 
f impotent wrath. dered on. “Look out for them logs, you lously, and Amos, sa 


staff was losing her 


noaned Lafe; “it’s 
minute.” 

wands moved tremu- 
ying nothing more, 


old fool! On both oars now. and make dropped over the low balcony rail into 


as just around the cor for the lee side of the veranda.” the water. Hand oy 


1e street door trembled along the surface of 
masterful strokes 


rust his head out of the the skiff threaded a perilous journey took him to the boa 


er hand he dashed 
the flood like an 


t, and Miss Blick- 


of dripping figures hud over Miss Blickenstaff’s uncharted back enstaff could not withhold a ery of 


oorstep. Their excited yard and bumped into the frail timbers admiration as she saw him crawl over 
ated with wild gesticu- of the second-story baleony. The two the Chestine's side without shipping a 
there?” roared Amos. men landed. drop. He was back at the balcony ™ 
augh,” cried the man at “Lafie! Lafie! Lafie!’ shouted Miss five minutes and within five more the en- 


und Miss Blickenstaff's walked straight into her open arms firma. The color had 
reamin’ for help, and with an inflated chest, leaving poor cheeks, but it went 


‘e the house goes down background. looking at Amos, and 
Spurned and ignored, he was surprised the task of self-vindic 
xcitement and reviving to find himself calculating the pull of 


vy aboard for terra 
returned to Lafe’s 
away again when 
was 
he wisely gave up 
ation. 


hope stimulated Amos to instant action. the current toward a lodgment of drift HE last he saw and heard of his lost 
“Don't make any more noise,” he whis- wood, collected in the sullen backwater love she was smiling at Amos and 
pered down softly, “and T'll be there in a hundred yards below the house. saying: “I'm going to make a bathing 
a second. Poor old Lafe ain't been very Convinced the artifice would escape suit right away and have you teach me 
well lately,” he waited to explain affec- detection, he succumbed to temptation, to swim.” 
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“T don't think we shall have a storm 
to-night, sir,”” he said. “Besides, if you 
don’t object, ' shall spend the night 
here in any case That sofa will make 
a capital bed.” ; 

“T could not think of such a thing as 


letting you sleep on a leather couch, 
Mr. Randolph. The room that Mr. Bryce 
occupied is always kept in readiness for 
What theold gentleman was really 
about was supper. Would Patty 
be able to serve a presentable supper? 
Were there gs enough? How would 
she manage W ithout Phoebe to direct her? 


guests.” 
anxious 


WEN had been gazing at the door of 
the closet where Richard’s picture of 
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7 straight those great black eyes stared 
World’ S "Eed before her—how like, how dreadfully 
; like his eyes they were! And how the 
Continued from page 20 big jewels in her rings glittered in the 
little Phebe! Those clear. childlike “rafty candlelight where her hands were 
eyes—that lightly laughing mouth—but Clasped together upon her thin knees. 
here Reason stabbed with her cold blade Was she praying? Phebe shivered 
Juliet had not so passionate a mouth as through all her spent nerves. If she 
Phobe’s—Juliet who, from her moonlit Were praying it must be to some evil 
balcony, could demand his intentions of Power, for those black eyes might have 
‘lover as calmly as her lady mother been the eyes of Job’s wife when she 
might have done—whether his “bent” ade him curse God and die. 
were “honorable,” his “purpose mar p E 
riage’! While Phobe—sickeningly sure H* mother—in her room. His mother, 
was Owen that, shaken by the breath knowing all her shame, ready to 
of love, Phebe would never have paused protect her in order that he might not 
question her lover’s honor or the suffer. “I must kill myself—I must kill 
myself—” she thought. “And I must do 


Phebe was kept. Now as the old gen 


tleman’s measured utterance ceased, he 
started. , , - 
“J will do just as you wish, sir, of 


course,” he said. 
“Even such small rest as my anxiety 
about my daughter may leave me,” re- 
joined Mr. Nelson, “would be entirely 
dispelled were I to think of you as sleep 
ing on a bare couch. But I see that you 
look toward your nephew's portrait. 
Would you care to see it again?” 
“No said Owen abruptly. 
thank you. I with you in 
ing that it doesn’t Phebe justice. 
And what patience she must have had 
posing for such an elaborate portrait! 
It must have taken quite a long time—” 
“Undoubtedly your nephew spent 
great pains upon it. That the likeness 
is not more striking is certainly not due 
lack of care on his part. For 
every day he would paint with 
the most undimin 
ished ardor. On the 
few occasions that I 
watched him at his 
work, I struck 
by his great persever 
ance. I am quite un 
acquainted with the 
methods of artists, 
but it struck me as 
both singular and 
praiseworthy that so 
young a man should 
so untiringly cover 
the same _ surface 
with different coats 
of paint. If to take 
pains is genius, sir, 
your nephew is cer- 
tainly a genius.” 
Owen Was standing 
at the window, star 
ing up at the sky, 
which was now al 
most blended with 
the dark earth. Only 
some fast - gliding 
grayish blurs told 
where clouds were 
scudding over the 
black abyss of air. 
“I hope’ Richard 
didn’t try your hos 
pitality too far, Mr. 
Nelson,” he said. 
“He’s apt to forget 
other things where 
art is concerned.” 
“On the contrary,” 
said Vheebe’s father, 
“it was a great pleas 


“No 
agree think 


to any 
hours 


wis 


ure to have such an 
attractive youth at 
Nelson’s Gift. He 


and Phebe 
to be very 


seemed 
congenial 
companions. I be- 
lieve it was a disap 
pointment to her that 
he could not finish it 


this summer. But 

she told me that im 

portant business 

called him unex 

pectedly to New York 
the day after the 

storm, if I remem 

ber rightly—or no—it was the day 

after that.” 
“The first of May I think you said?” 
“About then—or stay—I recall that it 

Was after Phwbe’s birthday—about the 

second week in M; ay, I think. We missed 


the young man. He plays chess quite well 


for a beginner. T won a game from him 
with considerable difficulty on the even 
ing that he stayed all night with us.” 
Owen's temples ached with the press 
ure from his quickened heart. Ile was 
like one who has been stunned for a 
moment, and wakes to the pain, of the 
blow. That intuition of his. swift and 
sure as a woman's, had leaped to some 
appalling conclusion luring the last ten 
minute And t mid et Phlepbe ' 


rrr 


wees, 
Wii) 





worthiness of 


nocent 
ingly 
more heartless, 


Sally’s eagerness to go a 
Gift in 


Phoebe in the 





his intentions. 


it surely—I must not be saved—I must 
’ what he feared in that dark glare of not make a mistake.” 
revelation cast by the old man’s in Feverishly her thoughts quested, seek 


garrulity—if what he shudder 
feared were true—then no 
more cowardly scoundrel 


gain to Nelson’s 


the afternoon; the anguish of 


The Darkness 


By 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HE DARKNESS has been very kind to me; 
She has shut out the white flame of the world, 


Hidden the sun of sorrow when it hurled 
Its beam on me, and I was lost in light! 
She brought the velvet healing of the night 

When I was frantic with the staring day, 

Till round about me her great spirit lay, 


A waveless ocean, drowning my dismay. 


The darkness has been very kind to me; 
Like a still prayer thought by a lonely nun 

the day’s griefs, 

Drift to the shore of long-forgotten things, 


Her quiet is; one by one, 


And hushed are the loud earth’s old echoings. 


Deep in her bosom, deep, Oh, very deep, 
I hide my head when her first shadows creep, 
And sink at last within the pool of Sleep. 





wood; Sally's almost fierce 


“yy ‘tif, 


ALLL y Mh eh? 





thy 


SS 


ing the surest way. 
baser, in 


She would soak the sponge 
form, 


lnian 


There was no pistol 


the house—laudanum? She might 


take an overdose, and so fail of her aim. 


lived than his nephew Richard Bryce. She swam too well to drown herself 
And—as controlling himself by an she had heard that people who could 
effort of sheer will, he led the old man swim did so in spite of their desire for 
ramble amiably on—he was putting death the instant that the water was 
together, link by link, the fragile chain about them. Suddenly her heart checked, 
circumstantial evidence: the night then labored painfully. She had thought 
spent at Nelson’s Gift nearly two of it! She had thought of a sure way! 


months ago, the sudden departure of In the storeroom was a quart of chloro 
Richard within two days after; the lie form kept for emergencies on the farm. 
about “important business” Phoebe’s She would make a sack of some stout 
look that morning when he met her material—then with the quart of chloro 
driving from World’s-End; the news of form and her bath sponge she would go 
Richard’s sailing for the East, only re- far into the Mountain Woods—very far 
ceived by his mother that very day; where she could not be found for days. 


in the chloro 


put it in the sack, then lie down 
and fasten the sack 
tightly over her head. 


“But I must get strong 
first. I must make her 
think I will mind all 
that she 
And from unde! 
heavy lids and thick. 
short lashes she 
watched Sally, sit 
ting there so motion 
less in the little 
wicker chair, with 
her black eyes smol 
dering darkly, and 
her thin, jeweled 
fingers clasped on 
her thin knees. 
After supper 
which to Mr. Nel 
great relief was 
excellent though 
plain, the old gentle 


says.” 


SsOn Ss 


man pleaded so 
earnestly to be al- 
lowed to see Phoebe, 
if only a few mo 
ments, that Sally told 
him he might go and 
sit by her till she 
came back, if he 
would not talk to her 
or let her talk to 
him When he had 
gone upstairs, she 
turned to her broth 
er, saving 

“Now, Owen.” and 
led the way into the 
green - paneled room 


VYALLY, while she 


had sat brooding 
in Phebe’s’ wicker 
chair, had _ deter 
mined on her course 


of action. She knew 
that the girl’s secret 
would be as safe with 
Owen though 
buried in a depth 
and she had 
decided to tell him 
that Pheaebe had con 
fided her tr: 
cret to her, and that 
her lover was a Vil 
had known for some 


as 


less sea, 


igic se 


whom she 


determination not to have a doctor. years, and whose name she preferred not 
Like a seroll of some Satanic scripture, to tell, as be had died suddenly, a day or 
unholy and convineing, the facts and twoago. This would account for Phopbe’s 
their interpretation unrolled before him despair, and would also prevent Owen 
And Pheebe lying white and broken in’ from taking steps to discover the man’s 
her bed with its blue-rose garlands. was name and trying to force him to marry 
thinking: “There is no other way—I must Phebe. But when she found herself alone 
vet my strength—then I must kill myself.” with Owen, and lifted her eyes with 
schooled calmness to his face, she found 
ROM under heavy lids she watched that the hard expression had left it and 
k his mother sitting in her own little that he only looked profoundly sad and 
wicker chair against the blue denim rather older than usual. 
cushions that she had made _ herself “I've come to explain whatever you 
How tall and tired and thin she looked, think necessary,” she said gently 
folded deep in her dressing gown of pale “Thank you, Sally,” he replied, “but 
blue crape, that made her sallow face Ive been having a long talk with the 
seem dusky as an Indian's! How old man Many things have become 
the, ddd dbddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddsiésse 
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clearer to me. I am sorry if I was that should not stop her. She w ld kill 
abrupt just now My great anxiety and herself, though to accomplish it she had 
the shock of the whole thing must be my to leap from the train over some high 
excuse Mr. Nelson tells me that aver trestle or embankment on her wa, re 
sion from doctors comes to Phoebe di the seaside. 
rectly from her mother. It’s a singular 
prejudice to inherit, but such things ‘ALLY rose and put down the littl tray 
| have no rules—” YY on which the coffee had been se rved 
Then she came back and seated herself 


H" was not looking at her as he said on the low bed, taking Pha he’s hand 


this, but at Vheebe’s gray kitten, in both hers. “Listen, my child,” she said 
which had sprung upon his knee and was “Yes,” said Phoebe, looking up at her 
| playing w ith the buttons of his waistcoat. wearily but submissively. 

| Sally thanked God that he had not been “I want you to keep this thought be 
| looking at her. The blood surged into fore you. It will give you strength, J] 


her face, and she felt her lips twitching 4&m determined that Richard shall marry 
in spite of her efforts to control them you when he returns from the East. ]} 


so violent was the reaction from the havea strong will, Phoebe You can rest 

most poignant dread to this unexpected assured that Richard will marry you,” 

relief. She was silent just long enough “Yes,” said Phoebe again, but she was 

to get her voice perfectly under com- thinking now that no will on earth Was 

| mand, then said quietly : so strong as the will in her which haq 

| “I think that you will see for your- determined that she would die rather 

self to-morrow how much better Phebe than live after the wrong that she had 

ix. She is quite composed now, and suffered, or become the wife of a man 

very obediently and sweetly drank some Who had treated her as Richard haq 

milk and wine I mixed for her.” done. There was no confusion in her 

| “Yes—she has a lovely nature,” said feeling toward him. She hated him with 

| Owen a little hoarsely. a hatred in direct ratio to what haq 

It was natural, he felt, that Sally been her passionate love. She hated 

should wish to keep from him the horror him so utterly and so bitterly that those 

of Richard’s act, yet that she should set black eyes, which resembled his and 

| herself deliberately to deceive him, after which looked very kindly at her this 

all these years of close companionship, morning, were loathsome to her. When 

| cut him to the heart. Sally touched her with her hot, thin 

| “Shall you stay here to-night?’ asked hands, it was by the supremest effort 

_ att & Sally, dreading silence. that she restrained herself from shrink 
— » | “Yes, Mr. Nelson has offered to put ing physically. 

The Housebreaker |me up. And if there should be any “Now,” said Sally, pleased with the 

Passes | Sone for the worse—if you should de- girl’s perfect docility, “we understand 


cide to have a doctor after all, I can each other. I feel that we can be good 


the door with a lock this key get Patton more quickly than a farm friends. I confess that at first I felt 


fits, and you never know of his 


visit. No loss, no fright, no | hand on some old plug could.” very bitterly toward you, but I hope 
struggle in the dark ee s | “That's very, very kind of you, Owen. I'm a just woman. When I had thought 
man equipped with a gun and accustomed to use it—just a simple prevention It will be a great comfort to feel that ee inte z w ~ ~ chief wrong 
that bars the way to lawbreakers. Circular 1K88 tells about it. Sent on you're in the house. 1g was Richard’s—though it was a 


Lee ae ; } dreadful, dreadful thing to happen, 
ty IN laid the squirming kitten on its Phabe—and may ruin Richard’s career 
> back in one of his big hands, and Unless, perhaps,” she added, looki ; 

‘ g Ss, f , She ¢ “1, King at 

r. & F, CORBIN | stroked its little pear shaped stomach the girl keenly, “you will let yourself 

The American Hardware Corporation Successor while it caught his forefinger in both paws be guided by me in the future, as you 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT and pretended to bite it. “Do you think are doing now.” ' 


Chicago New York Philadelphia that I can see Phebe to-morrow?” “I am sorry—I will try to please you,” 
he asked, still with his eyes on the § gaid Phebe. 


request. 


kitten. } F “Then there may be hope for us all 
“T—-well—” hesitated Sally. “It might three,” said Sally. “It looks black enough 
excite her too much. But if she wants pow. but there may be hope.” 

to see you—perhaps.’ F 











“We're great friends, Phoebe and I,” HQEBE said nothing this time. She 
| said he, and again his voice was a little looked at Sally’s face, which had 
hoarse grown absent and almost forbidding in 
“Yes—I think you might see her, as its dark gravity, and for the first time 
she knows you so well,” hurried Sally, she wondered: “What does she mean to 

For Catalog anxious to conciliate him in every way do with—the child?” 
and detailed inf possible. “It might divert her from A fierce, new feeling leaped to life in 
mation write, your thinking too much of her own—feelings.”. VPheabe. That poor little child would 
on marginand mail | She had been on the point of saying never be born, she hoped, yet if it were 


to us or take to the | “troubles,” and bit her lip, glancing to be, through some mischance of fate, 


yo tert sharply at him, but the kitten still did this woman think that she or any 


Name on request claimed his attention. other being would have the strength to 

a . 4 + Ray “Thanks. I wish very much to see the’ take it from her? 

lenauadiered enue child. But don’t you think the old gen Under the smooth bedclothes — she 
tleman has been with her long enough? clenched her hands, with their broad, 
Hadn't you better go back now?” strong little palms and slight, pointed 


: ‘ fingers—while the blood stormed into 

YALLY rose with alacrity, and the her white face. Sally noticed the bright 

\ brother and sister clasped hands for fysh and, drawing the bedclothes a little 
good night. higher, said: 

“If you need me I shall be in the room “But we're talking too much for your 

: | R d at the head of the stairs,” said Owen, strength. Lie quite still now and try to 

our usiness Nuns n ts ecor $ | and as he said this it seemed to —~ have a nap.” And going over to the 

that a shadow passed over his face. But window, she seated herself again in the 

Anything less efficient than the Globe-Wernicke Safeguard System is | the next instant she decided that the wicker ‘chair, with the portfolio from 


not good enough to have anything to do with your Business Records. | strain of the past three or four hours per dressing bag upon her knees, and 








| had made her fanciful. All the way up began a long letter to Richard, into 
h f | stairs she kept saying in her heart: which she poured some of the pent bit- 
Accuracy i 1S assured t e user oO “Thank God! Thank God!” After all, terness de was corroding oth When 
> he was not really suspicious—only up Sally had returned to Phebe the night 
set by the shock. And she had a wild before. Owen settled the old gentleman 
~~ | longing to get to some corner quite by ¢omfortably with his manuscripts and 
O | herself, where she could ease the stric- said that he would have a pipe outside. 

| ture in her throat by a fit of weeping. 
e e e | The next morning, while she was tak E walked for a long time up and 
F | ] f n g E. q u 7 p mm e n t ing her coffee seated by Pheebe’s bed, down the little flagged path that di- 
she said to her: vided Phebe’s garden from the lower 
The efficiency and economy of Globe the system that it maintains, make the “My child, you had better call me lawn. In the warm darkness he could 
Wernicke Equipment will be the subject motor of modern business. These cabinets | ‘Cousin Sally’; it will seem more natu- hear the regular, crisp, tearing sound of 
of a special demonstration held by Globe are made in all steel, or wood with steel | ral if you are going away with me for a horse grazing. It was Killdee, who 
Wernicke dealers all over the country interiors, 6uilt for lifetime service. The | a long trip. It will explain our relations had been turned on the lawn for the 
during January drawers slip in and out atatouch. Various | clearly.” night. Owen. who had handled her when 
Visit our dealer in your locality (nam« finishes insure a harmonious eftect “Yes Cousin Sally,” said Phobe a tiny, tiptoe foal. called softly, and 
on request) who will be glad to solve Our Filing Equipment Catalog No. 71 | obediently. with a “quhirr” of inquiry she ceased 
your office problems hould be in the hands of every business “And, Phoebe, I want you to try to be gvrazing—then. after a short sniffling halt, 
The Globe-Wernicke Vert Kile and nd pr sional man. Writeforit today. | as quiet and composed as you can I came up to him. He took her gently by 


am really your friend. I want you to the forelock and played with her soft 


| te: 10 e.”’ muzzle—Pheebe’s horse, care-free and 
Globe? Wernicke Sections Bookcase ~ Seige —— Mildly : in the - night, a 























Yes—thank you, Cousin Sally,” said mildly lawless in summer 
cos fectetees ake te te intatentiondl ng 4) Phebe. She wished to please, to inspire creature blithely beyond reach of moral 
by unit, as the book ect; and can be arranged t confidence, so that Sally should not be questions, while Pharbe herself lay shat 
7 aces. Write for - kcase Catalog N¢ a a and colore Pete nt | afraid to leave her to herself, while tered. because unwittingly she had 
+ B_..-- they were preparing to go away. She snapped ene of the invisible bonds that 
’ | dreaded more than anything that Sally hold in place a code of ethics. He sighed 
be Slobe=Wernicke (O. | should insist on taking her back to heavily, releasing the mare, who re 
World’s-End, and so interfere with het turned to her grazing. moving slowly a5 
ye ‘Cincinnati plan about the chloroform. But even she cropped. And walking to and fro, 
I h iL ) r ae _ Mg: ss yO bbb pocsoncne 
i f/ Uf, Ws Yi siti taltldle 
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his pipe, long smoked out, still between morning and laid out over the pillow 
his teeth, Owen pondered with dull pain tears sprang to his eyes in spite of him 
on the dreadful situation which had self. “Little VPhabe—dlear child.” he 
heen revealed to him said, drawing up a chair and taking the 

Ile had led Sally to believe that his pale little hand that she extended silently 
suspicions were allayed, for several rea in both his big, brown ones 


sons: foremost was his determination 
neither to share nor to discuss Pheebe'’s 
pitiful secret with anyone. That he and 
Sally should sit down calmly to talk 


plight of the young girl seemed 
revolting And he thought of 
poor little prisoner of hope, 


over the 
to him 
Phaebe as a 


and Sally as her tolerant but fiercely 
resolved jailer, risking everything in 
order to shield the son who had brought 
dishonor upon her. Somehow it seemed 
to him pathetic and wretched beyond 
words that the vivid, willful young crea 


ture he remembered should now be 


merely a bit of broken jetsam in Saily’s 
thin, harsh grasp. And what did Sally 
intend doing? What were her plans? 


The child—he shivered in the warm air 


—the child—little Pheabe’s child—what 
had she planned to do with that? Here 
was a dreadful question. A something 
twined with the roots of his being 


thrilled painfully at the thought that her 
child might be taken from Phabe—cast 
into the convenient deep of anonymity 
That, he felt sure, was what Sally would 
wish to do, But it should never be. 
Only how to prevent it? How to stand 


between Phoebe and these terrible con 


sequences Without telling Sally that he 
had divined all? How to shield Phebe 
without searing her with the fact of his 


knowledge? He seemed to be in an im 


passe, black and thick as the night and 
impenetrable as a jungle. Yet there 
must be a clue—he would come upon 


it if only he groped patiently enough. 

To and fro he walked, to and fro, and 
the sound of Killdee grazing came as 
regular as heartbeats. 


A’ 


ten o'clock he returned to the house 


and lighted the old man’s bedroom 
candle for him, escorting him to his door 
on the way to his own room, 

As he entered the “guest chamber 
he stood with his candle held low, look 
ing about him with repulsion Richard 
had slept in this room on—that night. 
He turned with a shudder from the bed 
with its honeycomb spread and square 


pillows, and opening wide the shutters, 
as Richard had done, sat down by the 
window The same scent of that 
had harassed Richard stole about him 


soap 


He sat frowning, his arms folded 
gazing out at the downy blackness. As 
soon as the house was quiet he would 
go and lie on the sofa in the library. The 
next morning, about ten o'clock, Sally 
returned to Vheebe’s room after a talk 
with Owen in the garden. “Owen wants 
very much to see you, Phoebe. Do you 


care to see him’? Are vou strong enough?" 
The color rushed into Phabe’s 
then back again, leaving her 
white. She closed her eyes for 
and one mouth trembled 
“Don't feel too weak. 
Owen perfectly,” said 
Sally, relieved to think that the girl 
would not be able to see him, after all 
Phoebe her quickly, and 
they and like the 
eyes of a bird that one 
how discreetly, in one’s hand 
Was a little timid half smile 
touching in its wistfulness 
“I'd love Cousin Owen,” she said. 
Sally went to fetch him. Owen came 
quickly, his dark face eager and brim 
ming with tenderness, though he had 
tried hard to compose it to an ordinary 
expression on entering. His big figure in 
his crash riding clothes seemed to fill the 
little room. When he Pheebe’s face, 
so childish and wan, between the bright 
braids that Sally had plaited afresh that 


face, 
painfully 
a second, 
corner of her 
trouble if you 
will understand 


opened 
bright 


eyes 
were scared 
holds, 
but 
on her lips, 


to see 


saw 


no matter 
there 


YALLY had seated herself by the win 
WY dow and was gazing out at Holly 
brook Wood, VPheebe lay and smiled at 
Owen, but her lips quivered so that she 
could not speak at first. He just sat 
quietly stroking the slight hand that he 
held and smiling back at her. “How 
how is Wizzy?" she managed finally. 

“Wizzy is in fine feather. Would you 


like him to call on you?” 


“Yes,” said Phebe. Somehow Wizz) 
seemed the only natural, friendly thought 
that came to her in long, dark ages. “Will 


you bring him some time, Cousin Owen?’ 

“This very afternoon, if you like,” said 
Owen. He was wondering why that lit 
tle peak of soft hair on her lovely fore 
head should seem to him the most touch 
ing thing he had ever looked at. Where 
the heavy curves turned back from her 
face there was a little dusting of golden 
down that lay on her white brow like 
pollen on a lily leaf. “A child 
child herself,” thought Owen, his heart 
wrung within him—and he thought of 
Richard with a throe of rage 


“Sally is going to stay with you an 


other night, and David can bring Wizzy 
in the trap that fetches her some things 
that she needs.” Did he faney it, or did 
Pheebe’s slight fingers cling closer to his 


Sally would 


But she 


as he mentioned stop an 


other night with her’? only said 


“Yes, Cousin Sally is so kind,” and she 
saw that Sally glanced approvingly at 
her when she spoke of her as “Cousin 


Sally” to Owen. 

“We must be sure, though, that Jiminy 
Toots is safely shut up.” said Owen 
“Wizzy has a terror of Mr. Toots 

“He's in his cage all the time now,” 
said Phoebe—a little sadly, Owen thought 
“He was very naughty and bit Cousin 
Sally. He's very jealous.” 

“Poor Jimmy!” said Owen. “Where 
is he?” 

“There,” said Phoebe, pointing. 

“Can't we have him out fora bit, Sally?” 
asked her brother. “I'll watch him.” 

“He's really very savage with me, 
Owen.” 

“Oh, but he likes me—I'll watch him,” 
said Owen, and, getting up, he released 
the crow, who, with an exultant caw, 


flew straight to the foot of Pheaebe’s bed, 
fluffed out all his feathers with a vigor 
shake, then smoothed himself to a 
glossy sleekness, and, hopping down, be 
gan to walk solemnly up the slender 
body outlined by the marseilles quilt. 
He nestled down finally against her 
cheek, and began to nibble her ear. 
“Dear Jimmy,” said Phoebe, stroking 
him “Dear Jimmy.” and then without 
warning, she began to cry bitterly. “Don't 
don’t.” pleaded Owen, wiping away the 
tears with his big handkerchief, which 
almost hid her little face from view. 
“Sally won't let me stay if you cry, 
She won't let me come again. Please, 
dear, Phebe caught the big, 
gentle hand and held it tight against 
her face. She checked her tears by a 
violent effort, but he felt the 
her thick lashes against his palm 
blin!ed away the blinding drops. His 
heart ached with pity. He would have 
liked to gather her up against his breast 
and comfort her as a mother does a child. 
“IT think you'd really better go now, Owen,” 
eame Sally's quiet voice from the window. 


ous 


please.” 


as she 


HQGEBE'S eyes were closed. She made 
no sign to detain him. “I'll come 
again to-morrow, dear.” he said, rising. 


“Please,” he heard her whisper. 


continued nexrt week) 
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ince 


the 


1905, 
companies were heavily 
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demonstratin: 
business of life 


direct: it has thus done 
business successfully for 
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fected. 
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found that all life- 


y agency~ agents, less a moderate 
expense whichcame out advertising charge. mn 
of the pockets of policy- 
holders, of course. This dividend : Agents, of course, 
* ranges up to find it hard to com- 
Press and public pete with the Postal: 
agreed that the elimina- C. they fight it and get 
tion of the agent was tlie AO Oo certain easily influ 
great reform needed. enced insurance peri 
* of the premium on dicals to help them 
The Postal Life In- whole-life policies * 


surance Company was 
organized that same 
year to help work out 
this very reform. 
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35 Nassau St., 


public the benefit wall iet di 
ceviam tee of. . . -informed insuring 
” Guaranteed in the Policy public in every State. 

'* “» * & * 
Write and find out the exact sum . 

the Company will save you at your Strong Postal Points 

age on any standard form of con- | First: Sfandard polic) 

tract—Whole-Life, Limited Pay- | eserves, now nearly 
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‘Postal Life Insurance Company 4 


WM. R. MALONE, President P3 
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mission dividend corre- 
sponding to what other 
companies 


In subsequent years 
policyholders can de- 


Annual Dividend of * 


9% 


ment Life, Endowment, Joint-Life 
or a Monthly- 


l Poli force nearly $50,000,00L 
ncome Policy. ; 
y Second: O/d-line le 
Company’s office if gal reserve insurance 
f offi ot fraternal or assessment 


convenient, or write for full 
cial information. 


In your letter be 


Simply say Third: Standard policy 
. a = rovtsions, approved he 
Mail me insurance-particulars as per . ate I noe ss be: a ; 
advertisement in : alge 
: Fourth: Operates under 
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sure to give: States postal authorities 
1. Your full name. Fifth: /ich medica 


2. Your occupation. 


No agent will be sent to visit you: 
benefit of his commis 


3. The exact date of your birth. f risks 
Sixth: Policyholder 
Health Bureau provides 


to you because | tion each year. if desired 
you deal direct. 


35 Nassau Street 
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the first, the usual 
contingent dividends 


their 
earned by the Policy. 


pay 


The public is there- 
fore warned not to 
take the word of any 
such agents or to be- 
lieve the “framed-up” 
articles that may ap- 
pear in such periodi- 
cals. 


entire agent’s 


The Postal Life is a 
highly-accredited in- 
stitution and enjoys 
the confidence of the 
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tion by correspondence. 
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dary Cook Book. 


Dept. 11 Beach and 


Fresh, clean and luscious, as when = 
gathered in far off Arabia. Pe] 5 
These dates are healthful, 
digest and have big food value. 

Unusual recipes for Date dishes in Drome- 
Free on request. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Washington Streets, New York City 


= FROM THE GARDEN OF EDEN ZQSES 


HOW TO OPEN AND OPERATE 
A MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 


sides of this New Enterprise. 
Gives the advantages and disadvantages. 
because it presents in concrete 
Price $1.00 postage paid. 





EDWARDS PUBLISHING CO., 21 I CO., 21 East 14th St., N.Y City. 
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PICTURE THEATRE FACTS 


A comprehensive illustrated book from the pen of an 
experienced writer on this new and important field. A 
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Tells you how to do it. 
An investment 
form all of the Facts. 
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W estern Football Against Eastern 


nelude 


m page 9 
a running play, a kick formation, a will adopt the more open Western sys 
shift, and various other systems that tem of attack. ; 
worked as a puzzle to the opposing de , 
fense. To show the possibilities of the CARTS GFInNNS 

| pass, one team that came to play us had ND to show that my belief is not 


a man who gave an exhibition of pass that of a prejudiced Westerner, I 

|}ing before the contest, throwing the submit in addition the opinion of Wal] 

football almost sixty yards on a line! ter Camp, one of the keenest and Closest 
I grant the contention of the East students of football the game has ever 

that any sort of forward pass may be known or ever will know. 

broken up and stopped. But only at the In his All-America round-up for 

expense of breaking up the defense Co.wier’s, Mr. Camp, who has followed 


| against 





the running game. 


forward passing and the running 


at the same time. 


on defense against the other team’s 
eleven on attack and I can accomplish 


this. But not with eleven against eleven. 


rHE VALUE OF OPEN PLAY 


ND therein lies the value of the for- 
ward pass. It can be used, not onls 
as an offensive play, but as a threat. 


One time you can make a forward-pass 


threat and take up the running game; 
the next time you can start a running 
threat and shoot a forward pass. If 
the defense crowds in and spills the 


running game, the pass is valuable in 


driving this defense back. If it falls 
back, there are wide openings for the 
| running game; if the 
defense doesn’t fall 
back, the pass is easy 
to make. For East 
or West or North or 
South, no man and 


| sidered the 


with a big 
Know les, 


| if the 


| nell 
| scored 21 points on Pennsylvania. 


no set of men can be 
in two different places 
at the same time; no 
defense can be back 
and scattered to break 
up a well-executed 
pass and up near the 
line to break up a running game at one 


und the same moment. 
Now as to comparative values: Har 
vard, with a wonderful back field—con- 


greatest in the country 
a touchdown with her 
Yale or Princeton: Yale, 
fast back field in Wilson, 
Guernsey, and Ainsworth, 
touchdown in either 
could Princeton. So, 
pass is a joke, as they 
system they are us 
an Offensive test? If the forward 
pass is a how about DPrinceton’s 
attacking system which scored one field 
goal in her three big games against 
Dartmouth, Yale, and Harvard? 
On the other hand, how was 
ton’s last touchdown earned against 
Harvard? By a forward pass in 1912. 
How was Yale’s last touchdown earned 
against Princeton? By a forward 
in 1910. How was one of Yale’s last two 
touchdowns scored against Harvard? By 
a forward pass from Veeder to Allcock in 


couldn’t score 
tem against 


SVS 


couldn’t score a 
big game. Neither 
forward 
say, What about the 
ing as 
joke, 


Prince 


pass 


1906. Here we have instances of touch 
downs being scored in the East, nearly 
all of the touchdowns that have been 


earned in big games in four or five years 


riit rwO DEFENSES 


Ww now take up another matter 
under much discussion, that of 
the two defenses, East and West. I 


was told on all that the Eastern 
system of defense was far better than 


sides 


that of the West. Suppose we take up 
the case of Michigan alone 
Michigan this last season played Cor 


and 
Mich 
only 


Cornell scored on Harvard 
igan beat her 17 to 0, and Cornell 
made about four first downs. 
Michigan played Pennsylvania, 
that tied the Indians 
on Dartmouth Pennsylvania not 
didn't Michigan but only 
two first downs in the entire game 
Where is the Western defense weaker? 
There is one factor in which the East 
has a big advantage over the West—and 
that is in early training and experience. 
The big preparatory schools of the East, 
coached and trained by experts, turn out 
finished football players. When Brick 
ley, Mahan, and others walked upon the 


a team 
heavily 
only 
made 


ar 
and scored 


score on 


Harvard field as freshmen they already 
knew more football and had more foot 
ball experience than many sophomore or 


unior members of Western elevens. But 
Tam not now talking about men or com 
paring the power of Eastern and West- 


ern teams. I 
and advancing the 
time is 


am discussing systems only 
opinion and belief 
when the East 


that the coming 


Wttt 
WNIT 
WUT 





UM oy 
OMI Vili 


There never 
was a defense that could stop both the 
game 
Give me twelve men 





Eastern systems closely, 
in regard to the forward 
forward Was used 
freely, but, 
weak teams, the weakness of the pl: 
lay in its execution, for there are 
infinite possibilities for it.” 


pass: 


pass rather mo 


with the exception of a fe 


had this to say 
“The 


re 
w 
ly 


almost 


Mr. Camp goes on to say that if some 
one should bring that New Zealand back 


field East and, link it to an All- 
line, they would probably be “able 
score so rapidly as to open the eyes 
American players to the passing 

If a New 
complish this, 
as a play or is it the 
that an American back field can’t? 

If one back field could work it 
and another can’t work it at all, 
is the play itself at fault? One might ju 
as well say 
ting was of no value 
baseball just becau 
a certain team or 
certain set of 
were weak hitters. 

In the way of anoth 
argument, I woul 
like to have the publ 
say which is the mo 


is it the fault of the pa 


America 


to 
of 


game.” 
Zealand back field could ae 


SS 


fault of the player 


often 
just how 


st 


that bat 


to 
se 


a 


teams 


er 
d 
ic 
re 


interesting—to see 


two elevens piling up 

around the center 
of the field and kicking on every other 
play until one finally drops back for its 
star kicker to shoot a field goal—or to 
see a brilliant exhibition of passing and 
running until the ball is finally swept 
over for a touchdown? Ask those who 
saw the Yale-Princeton game and the 
Army-Navy game for an answer. 

But before it can succeed the pass 
must first be carried into keen mechan- 
ical skill—must take up a lot of hard 
work and long practice both by the 
passer and receiver—and must then be 
employed by a keen strategist who 
knows how to mix it with the running 
game—to have one or two men so dis 
tributed that it will take two or three 
of the defensive men out of the play 
so that the run can be easily made, and 
if the defense doesn’t distribute prop- 
erly, then the pass can be made 

HERE TO STAY 

TO, the open running game mixed up 
N with the forward pass has come to 
stuy and to cover the country, and it is 
only a question of time before the East 
will find out that the West has not been 
tunning wild but has simply started in 
making the best out of an advanced 
game that has come to stay—out of a 
game that has lost much from the old 
game and has added only the forward 


pass to make up for all these losses. 

Having this new game, we 
perfected it yet, but when 
lieve we will have one of the 
teresting games ever known, 
calls for combined power, 
skill above any other. And 


most i 


speed at 


a game thi 


when the) 


have not 
we do I be- 


n 
it 
id 

V 


go to this game to get the most out of 
it, which they will, you will again see 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and others in 
the East scoring touchdowns and in 
greater numbers than they have ever 
scored before. Only they must first give 


it a chance—not a haphazard, hal 
hearted, badly executed 
rather a chance that meets every 
practice and work. For if the 
open game of how 

is an attack which in about six years 
some hasn't gained 
ground to bury a quarter back? WI 
not give the other system a tryout 


so-calle 


is useless, 


elevens 


f- 


chance, but 
test of 


much use 


enough 


iy 


at 


least? It certainly cannot accomplish less 
The Eastern elevens are composed of 


men who have had much preparatory e 
perience 
tackling, charging, and in all that goes 
make high-class football men, and if 
all this were added a more varied al 
deceptive attack, 
au bucking, running, kicking, 
game, I believe their game 
more productive of touchdowns 















and passing 
would be 
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and are well coached in blocking, 
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a proper proportion of 
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The Tempter and Maria 


Continued from page & 


quietly. Weariness reasserted itself, and 
Maria fell asleep again. 

Next time she awoke she regained her 
senses With less bewilderment, and be 
gan planning her escape. It ought to 
be easy When the store opened and the 
earlier customers came upstairs to the 
home furnishings. Maria would then 
find a leisurely way to the street, like 
any other shopper. She could not go 
back to sleep, so she sought her old 
friend, the green-plush chair. Through 
the parlor window she could see a long 
way down the dimly lighted vistas of 
the furniture-crowded room. 

“Ain’t it lonesome !” she said, shivering. 


OMEWHERE off among the somber 
S shadows a sharp, wavering pencil of 
light flashed briefly and disappeared. 
Maria’s heart thumped wildly, and she 
prepared to hide. It must be the watch- 
man. The light flashed again, nearer, 
this time. Maria stooped by the win- 
dow, and from behind the lace curtains 
saw a man coming along an aisle, tread 
ing noiselessly, alert and peering. He 
seemed wishful of keeping as much as 
possible in the shadows, but the ranked 
arrangement of the furniture finally 
forced him under the full glare of a lamp. 
Maria gasped, for the man was _ not 
Flaherty, whom she had often seen at 
Cosing-up time, but-——Billy Keep! 

As he left the zone of light he kept 
stabbing the darkness with a_ pocket 
flash, and Maria viewed his advance in 
frozen fascination. Following the cen- 
tral aisle, he passed the model flat, then 
turned at right angles and approached 
a door set in the wall opposite. 


ULIUS SNEDDENFELD had a little 

room next the home furnishings, where 
he transacted various items of private 
business which he desired to keep sepa 
rate from the activities of the store head 
quarters on the tenth floor. Frequently, 
when told that Mr. Sneddenfeld was out, 
those who knew about the little second 
floor room guessed, and correctly, that 
he was in 

Billy Keep, in some mysterious way, 
persuaded the locked door to betray its 
trust, and disappeared inside. Maria 
could see the intermittent flash of his 
light, then a faint, steady glow took its 
place, and the door was closed silently. 

Two impulses fought for control of 
Maria Quinn—curiosity and fear. Billy 
Keep was a baad lot: what was he up 
to? What would he do if she intruded 
upon him? What ought she to do? 
What did she dare do? 

Away back in the deep recesses of 
Maria’s ego lay a tough little streak 
of moral sinew, stubborn and inelastic. 
Years of unlovely environment had atro 
phied Maria’s sentimental fiber, had 
made her oddly “wise,” cynical beyond 
the understanding of most girls—sharp 
and a bit hard. Virtue in a weakling 
may emanate from emotions highly 
keyed With Maria it sprang from a 
deeper seed: what strength of adversity 
should serve to uproot it remained as 
yet unguessed 


Spe determine her procedure required 
several minutes. She tiptoed across 
the gloom and applied her ear to the door 
of Sneddenfeld’s private “cabinet.”  Fil- 
tered out a faint clicking, as of metal 
upon metal, muffled and discreet. Maria 
turned the handle soundlessly, and when 
the latch cleared she swung the heavy 
door inward as slowly as the minute 
hand on a clock moves from numeral to 
humeral, and as silently. 

Billy Keep’s ear was glued to the 
door of a little safe, and his fingers 
Slowly spun the knob of the combina- 
tion while he hearkened to the click of 
the tumblers. On the floor by his knees 
Stood a lighted candle. Maria could not 
See his face. He presently tried the 
handle, and the door opened easily 
Billy Keep thrust his hand into a small 
drawer and took out something which 
blazed in the candle rays with the daz 
Zling splendor of a young sun, and which 
he turned this way and that in gloating 
admiration. He did not look Maria’s 
Wey until he had swung the safe door 
Into place, locking it again with a twist 
of the knob. 

Maria cleared her throat softly. 


ILLY KEEP pivoted upon his knees, 
: his body stiffened like a cat’s, his 
jaw dropped, and his eyes widened with 








a shap. 
his throat, and he threw up a hand as 
one who would ward off a blow. Then 
he grinned, a gray and sheepish grin, 
tremulous around the edges, like that 
of a small boy caught jam handed in 
@ pantry. 

“Good God, M'ria!” he croaked in a 
choked whisper. “You like to scared 
the life outer me. What—”" 

“You’re a burglar, ain’t you?’ re- 
marked Maria simply and with no inter- 
rogatory inflection. 

“Me? Naw,” protested Billy Keep. 
“I’m a pipe doctor; I come to fix the 
plumbin’. Shut that door, will you, 
kiddo? The watchman might see the 
light.” 

Maria closed the door softly. 

“What's that thing?” she asked, point 
ing at the famous Sneddenfeld sunburst 
in Billy Keep’s fingers. 

“That,” said the young man, “is old 
Sneddenfeld’s wife’s boozum pin, or 
burooch, or whatever you call it. He 
keeps it in this child’s-size safe. Ain't 
ita peach? It’s worth over thirty thou- 
sand plunks.” 

“Let's look at it.” requested Maria. 
She held out her hand quite naturally, 
as if the jewel had been a trifle of glass, 
and Billy Keep laid it unhesitatingly on 
her palm 

“Ain’t it a peach?” he repeated in 
an whisper. Maria turned the bauble 
around, regarding it thoughtfully; then 
she thrust it into the front of her waist. 

“Here you, what the devil?’ protested 
Billy Keep. “Quit kiddin’.”. He caught 


at her arm, but she backed swiftly 
away. “Gimme that, you 

“Tl vell.” warned Maria. “I'll let a 
screech out o’ me that'll bring Flaherty 


here on the jump.” 
Billy Keep began to plead and reason. 
“Aw, M’ria, be nice! Gee, the watch 
man'll be along any minute now. I 
gotta git out, see? Gimme it back.” 
Maria only shook her head stubbornly. 
Billy Keep swung his hand to his hip 
and drew a blood-chilling automatic. 
“All right.” he said fiercely, “then I’m 
goin’ to croak you. You don’t git out 
o” here alive unless you give up that pin, 
see? T'll count ‘three,’ and when I say 
three I plug you. Git me?” 


N ARIA looked straight into Billy 
LVI Keep’s baleful, mean little eyes. 
She backed a step. against the closed 


door, swallowed dryly, and bit her lip. 
Billy Keep began to count. 


“One. 
“Oh, Billy, don’t,” she cried. 
“Two!” said Billy Keep, holding the 


unwavering muzzle of the pistol point 
blank at her face. Maria 
still as one of the wax figures in a 
Sneddenfeld window trim. She could 
feel her heart hammering loudly at the 
base of her tongue. Her brow was 
dewy with a cold moisture of terror. 

“Gimme the pin?” demanded Billy 
Keep. 

Maria moved her head slowly from 
side to side, her lips set in a hard little 
thin line, drooping slightly at the cor 
ners. Her head tipped forward a trifle, 
and her big black eyes glowed up into 
Billy Keep’s, steady and unblinking, 
their whites accentuated in the candle 
light. And he, cruel, acquisitive, but 
human, saw there something infinitely 
sul and accusing, an indomitable and 
mocking martyrdom, a spirit in fetters 
of fear but unconquered. Such a look 
those who dared to face it saw in the 
eyes of flame-kissed Joan of Orleans 

“My God, M’ria,” whimpered Billy 


stood nus 


Keep, “I ain’t got nerve enough. I 
couldn’t lay a finger on you, not to keep 
eut o’ State’s prison Gee, you're a 


wonder !” 


HE girl passed a weary hand across 

her brow The compliment, if she 
might take it as such, brought no an 
swering light into her somber eyes. 

“What you goin’ to do with that thing, 
anyhow?” asked Billy Keep. “You don’t 
know nothin’ about di’monds. What 
could you do with it? You can’t hock 
it; you’d git pinched sure.” 

“I’m goin’ to give it back to Snedden- 
feld.” she said, 

“No!” eried Billy Keep “You dassn’t. 
He'll have you run in—locked up; then 
where’ll you be?” 

“In jail I s’pose,” she answered 

“Aw, M’ria. what’s the use? 
on, that’s a good kid; gimme it back 


Come 


Yi 10d 
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A cry of fear died strangling in 
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Reo Model J Tavo-Ton Truck, SIO5O 


Driver's Cab, 
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A Straight Talk to Business Men 
About Reo Motor Trucks : 


Most business men know that the motor truck 
has proven superior to the horse in nearly every 


kind of delivery and hauling work. 


Then why wait until ‘‘after awhile’ to motor- 


ize your delivery system? 
poor business policy. 


‘After 


awhile’’ is 


Business won’t wait for you to take your time 


about these things. 


Even now, while you are reading these lines, your competi- 


tors may be investigating motor trucks 


decided on them. 


Now is the time. 
to install motor trucks in self-defense. 


Get the profits and the prestige that go to the leader. 


perhaps they 


have 


Don’t wait until competition forces you 


Find 


out now what motor trucks will save for you, and put them to 


work without further delay. 


This Motor Truck Has Proved 
its Practical Worth 


The Reo Model J two-ton truck fits modern business needs 
for perfect motor transportation, for the following reasons: 


1. It is built for strength and heavy service. 


Rough 


work does not depreciate its value beyond ordinary 


wear and tear. 


2. No possibility of hold-ups from radiator trouble. 
The Reo Sectional Radiator is made of 24 indepen- 


dent, interchangeable sections. 


One or more of these 


can be taken out or replaced, without affecting the 


operation of the truck. 


3. ‘The Reo hydraulic governor regulates the motor 


so it cannot race or run beyond a safe speed. 


4. Left side drive and center control allows the 


driver to mount from either side, Saving time. 


5. Our price for this big, sturdy truck is at least 
$1100 less than the average price of 54 competing makes. 


Many other important features are included that have a direct 
bearing on the money-earning capacity of this REO Truck fo 


vour business. 


You can learn more about these important developments in motor 
truck design by talking with the nearest of our 1500 Reo Motor Truck 
lealers, located in the principal towns and cities from coast to coast. 


You will find him an intelligent man, ready and willing to 
5 ¢ 
the hauling conditions of your business, and 


investigate 


demonstrate to you the 


aving that can be effected through the use of Reo Motor Trucks. Or, 


vrite us, and let us help you. 


The valuable information on haulage costs we 


at your service. 


} 


lave accumulated is 


n 


Price in Canada, Chassis with Driver's Cab, $2200, Body Extra. 


Reo Sales Company, St. Catherines, Ont. 


REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


1909 South Washington Avenue, 


Lansing, Mich. 
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Guaranteed an’ [I'll whack up with you, split fifty- 
Gold-Strata Case | tifty, an’ take all the risk. I don’t know 
| how you got in here, but you can beat 
it out the same way, an’ I'll see you 
later an’ divvy, see? You'd git maybe 
seven or eight thousand cool bones.” 

“Nothin’ doin’,” said Maria, drawing 
a long, unhappy sigh. “You better skip!” 

“It's yours as much as ‘tis Snedden- 
feld’s,” urged Billy Keep in desperation. 
“Ain’t he got rich offen you poor boobs 
slavin’ yourselves to death for ‘most 
nothin’? Ketch me! Ain't he squeezed 
the price o’ that thing out o’ young fel- 
lers an’ young girls like you? The’s 


4-5 No Maintenance Cost 
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Thin Model 
1 7-Jewel 


Movement 











goin’ to hell on a 
because o’ the likes o’ Sneddenfeld, the 
dirty robber! Don’t be a damn fool; 


tuke what you can get, J say.” N investigation into it to be the best and cheapest. 
| oy io cieten © wnmanbe aris hs . g is 1 f ap- 

° W t h You better skip,” repeated Maria. : net roofing costs will Our an ilysis of first cost of ap 

n or Ss a Cc | The man turned and picked up his ; = plication and cost of mainte- 
candle. Then he faced her. promptly disclose the su- nance entitles us to speak with 


’ Free Trial} ”'% a 
On 7 Days ree ria You ain’t done a Se good to-night, periority of Barrett Specifi- some measure of authority. 


he said. “I had this job planned away 

















To Cellier’s Weakly readers who mail coupon below back. But I ain’t goin’ to lay it up| f# cation Roofs. Their first The roofing contractor states that the 
- agat . > . . » ’ 2 . ” - $ © . ¢. - ° ° 
= or tn ag RE ae > wi against you somehow. I'd ought to ring cost is lower than that of any other expense for maintenance of this entire 
-year gus ata w oa ys your damn neck. If you get in trouble, somata f d hev require : » 
approval without one cent in advance — but : : ; permanent roof, and, as they require roof area has been less than $10 and 
YOU MUST BE QUICK. you send word to me, an’ I swear to 8 Re nee i : bye : 
This superb Watch is indeed a triumph in the God Tll Zo over the road to git you out, no painting or other care . or uP’ estimates that if metal or ready-made \ 
ow Sears, Fenpetiaginee shove Ress see? Remember what I said about Joe wards of tw enty years, their main- roofings had been used it would have \ 
c size o ch e moveme s . “ ~ " 4 4 ‘ : Z 4 \ 
em ae wrecy 12 ee — ae down to McNulty s.’ tenance cost is nil. been impossible to keep the buildings \ 
Movement. nis atch is not only a perfect time- Mari: ( i ne > a \ —_ pis : : = . a 
keeper, but the graceful thin model Gold Strata case Aria P guinn ope ned the _ door ind | he Bush ] erminal te ompany with free trom leaks, and the it the Pps —s 
lends it a beauty and distinction which will make stepped into the dimness of the home m 4? bh) 
it a constant joy to you every time you look at it. furnishings. \ a total roof area of more than 70 _ bill alone up to date would probably 


at least $50,000. 


On “Good night,” she whispered. \ acres (3,100,000 square feet) on have amounted t 
Payments ly $2 4 Month Billy K blew out his candle and \ i ‘ buildi j Brooklyn : : 
, 


Keep their 181 buildings in It is on such evidence as this that we 





























This is the greatest ‘‘watch value” in America follow 8 ooke . ’ 2 ‘ 
. wed quickly, but she was nowhere , : \ . . 

but we do not ask you to take our word forit. Our I : N , illustrated below, studied base the statement that the mainte- 
plan is to send you the Watch on approval so that to be seen. - . . ‘ - . 
you can see the Watch itself, examine it carefully “Don’t that beat hell!” he muttered the subject of roofing costs and _ nance cost of Barrett Specification 
and wear it fora week before paying us any money x . . . oun 
or obligating yourself in any way. We do not want as he sped away through the shadows adopted this type of roofs. The Roofs is nothing per year—and the 
you to send us one cent now. Just fill out and mail ee See . kT. : . : . a . 1.9? 
coupon below and we will then send you the Watch ULIUS SNEDDENFELD was in his Vic e-f resident of the Bush lermi- Sic exception **proves the rule 
carefully packed, express prepaid After you ’ . tiie 1. mane b . be > steae ; . “¢ . 
have worn this beautiful Watch aw ek, if you de private office on the tenth floor open- nal Com} any writes: A« Ops of The Barrett Spec ification 
cide to keep it, you may send us only $2 cash and . 3 * ut : a ley , . . : . . 
then $2 a month till the special price of $22.50 is ing letters W nd a long, silvet = po. We use this kind of roofing be- free on request. Address our near 
paid. But if the Watch is not satisfactory and A big man, bulking thickly through the . > ynenence > ice 
you do not wish to keep it, then you may return it chest with lum i features and pomen- S cause our experience has shown est office. 
to us “express collect.” So, you see, you take ’ : ad ee 
absolutely no risk. keen, brown eyes, he radiated energy BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Free Monogram Offer ’ rsnese wis = 7 a oe en -y v sep tena , Hladetphia Boston 

man coupe worker i Whistied a in, unmetlodl- ; 
SSOGeee, below promptly, we offer to engrave by ‘ 
@ hand, their initials on the back of this ous tune. 

LACLEDE @ watch in exquisite ribbon monogram “Miss Cannon!” he entled 

WATCH co. @ letters So then, if you answer e 3 p a 

1127-29 Pine St. § promptly, you may have your own Some one came in and stood by his 
> . Mo. @ initials handsomely engraved by desk. Sneddenfeld, without looking up, 

Send me for examines § hand on the back of this su- re 

tion. your 17 jewel 2 @ perb watch, free of charge. said: 

year cusrant \d-s: rata ' Saou orn ‘ a 

ak, sy pean 4 ay Sang yy tg ? rake a letter to Stern & Stern. Re- 

cae Ech cab am eee @ you are prompt, we will do plying to yours of the eighth instant, 

first [nme and 8 it for you free This is would say ” | 

thereafter until your special price a great oppertunity—one My > ene | 

of $22.50 is paid. If the Watch is % “BN i“ . A hesitant, unfamiliar cough checked 


ast saticinckees end t do act oth ||} that you_must not miss. 
to keep it, I wiil notify you within? © Tear off and mail cou- him, and he looked up. 


sY i the Watch h be on at once. : : rT) 
4b. Apt by gg . P “How did you get in here?’ he de- 


returned at your expense, as offered @ ) 
Ce w } d NOTE | 
oye Fe Bie oy ~ x LACLEDE | manded. 


Print initials you wish engraved in 


CAREER, om olge of coupe is ‘. WATCH CO. “Walked in,” said Maria. “They was 


all busy outside; they didn’t notice me. 


Wiiéédédédcccccccdde 

















| 
, 1127-29 Pine St. | N 
af ‘ St. Louis, YHE laid something sparkling on Sned- N 
atinenein ‘ Mo. | WY denfeld’s slide. He picked it up and N 
| 


eyed it curiously. He called: 
“Miss Cannon!” 


A stenographer came in. * 
“Send for Miss Herman right away.” The Best Business Card 
Miss Cannon retreated. ae tee Sn ne seine chines te tee Pootnen Pabene ° 
“Sit down,” Sneddenfeld directed curt- | > torches leet colo Tyce yogis Byron 1 The Tip That Never 
ly. Marin sat on the edge of a big SF Waid Gees pour gvemeet 
Has the World's chair and dully watched the merchant PEERLESS PATENT BOOK FORM CARDS Comes Off 
Master Memory continue the process of opening letters. la P : he 
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It is covered by part of the lace itself. 
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: He carefully sliced off the back of each - oe re Our Smart Cards No metal to pull off— 
Let Him Sesix Beno: envelope, laying it on a growing pile. want to hand ove aon, No enamel to wear off — 
improve Yours - This was a habit long ingrown, re- | Joey A Nocomposition to soften. 
areas instantly flecting the scratch-paper economies of | and edge ie 
give the popu earlier days. In a few moments a brisk, gagrna ap icc 
lation of any place in the world of | keen-eyed woman entered. ple and detach the 
§,000 or over; he can give without “You sent for me, Mr. Sneddenfeld?” pe lly Be bey 
hesitation the dates of birth and death | she asked. ae oston ip 
of the great men of history; he has He handed her the sunburst, and she THE semn 8. WIGGINS COMPANY, Svle Manufacturers 





facte « ~ ‘ “San eemeatin looked at it in bewilderment Engravers, Die Embossers, Piate Printers 
300,000 facts and figures stored away ‘ , ; 83-85 East Adams Street CHICAGO SHOE LA(C ES 


in his brain. He has a simple system “IT put that in my small safe down- 


: stairs yesterday,” said Sneddenfeld. 
that enables him =member al ‘ a ee a : : ; 
to remember all that | wai girl just brought it here. I haven't 


he should remember. He wants to | scked her any questions; that’s your | 
teach it to you—by mail 











wear longer because a third strong- 
er. Guaranteed color-fast and 





business.” weather-proof. 


will be able to recall Names E turned to Maria 
YOU Faces, Dates, Telephone and H “This is Miss Herman, our store 


Street Numbers 
detective. Now tell her where you got this 


can remember the salient Facts in - . : = 99 
Book or anything else you | Pin, and tell it straight and quick. 
“Well,” id Maria, “I got into 


oul after one reading said locked 


can instantly recollect important | the store last night because I fell asleep | 
Business and Professional Facts | in) the model flat, down in the home fur- | 


or Memorand sos a 
aeanic nishings. 


| Se a pair at your dealer’s—if 
he hacn’t them, send to us. 


Boston Spiral Tagging Co. 
Providence, R. L. 






dothevewace Poultry Farm 
7012 Westport Rd., Kansas City, Mo = | 


OWN A BUSINESS | L A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


galery! You spend exsctiy what y | 
get. Don't be a wage carver! Ovbers | 




















YOU can B Gecome Ov may Cini and in Sneddenfeld grunted . Sengrearner! - . 
Public peaking get a hrm grasp “ay % ous : — pees Bn srt 1 Only reec resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree o 
on what you desire to say Go on,” said Miss Herman. a > ~ MBs Bays myp Nachelor of] LL.B.—by careerpende nee. Only law school in 
“I waked up in the night an’ I was— Gotiatieh 0 geet acai teeen Bhat J onducting standard resident sehool and giving same pe 
“Mr. Berol’s method has helped my memory in 3 nal . 1 i Order business—or beth. Ase tiom, by mail. Over 450 elass-room leetares. Facu on b 
every way, I use it every day and its possibilities I was seared. I come out onto the floor | Manufacturer, we'll appoint you as nent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduate in ass bar ex, 
are opening up to me more ad more as I t it a’ _ Pi ‘ > ’ P - | our CoV orker, for all the new, up iinat On aw “ x | Comets Course in Oratory ® 
aoe aor m n inte bea a Sen are AA oe to an I See n a man sie ak out o that doot ’ to-date articles we > facture Public Speaking. Sct Tse i Gov 
estimate its value to me.""—Cuas. A. STEBBINS, the one jest across from the flat. He Not sold to store trade. We give you Officials, Business Men, ret aoe aay fr to in ‘ omely 
Carnegie Hall, Ne Yo cit . ‘ e its kind in t w i Send toda or — ands 
ae ee ee Tees Oy heard me an’ ran off, dodgin’ in an’ out Free Printed Matter Ilustrated Pros me j 
T , ‘ ; ’ : 4 Mail Order I ctions. We make « com- ; : 
The Berol Mail Course in Memory Training | among them chairs an’ things. I got aw- ety pr ‘tiles epg ot tee HAMILTON COLLEGE OF ‘LAW, 454 "Advertising “bide. Chicago, U 
requires only a few spare moments daily \sk ful faintlike an’ I went back into the flat RN ey ee on ie 
to-day, on a postal card, for free full particular something new, alluring, @ quick seller and 
ila 7 4 
; or somehow, an’ I staid there ’til this morn- big profit maker! Write us today, at once, and 





let us show you how many others bave made 


Address, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 919, New York City 





big succerses by our Origir ds made 
money right from the start. Get a copy of 
ghted « Whole Truth”—A! 
fs and afider ite. Don't 
< our Test 
We furnish y Free Print 
ed Matter = Mail Order 
instruction 


KIMO MFG. co. 





One burner will give as much light as 
ten ordinary oil lamps six 16 candle 
power electric bulbs —six 16 candle 
powe r gas jets orSacetylene gas 
jets. Costs 2 cts. per week. Fro- 
duces a pure, white, stead Moe 4 
light. Over 200 style 4 

lamp warranted. Agents want 
ed. Write for catalog. 


in’. When the customers began to come 
in I put for the elevator; right near the 
elevator door I picked that pin up off the 
floor: that’s all I know about it.” 


KEEWATIN SCHOOL FOR BOYS Followed a brief questioning, whereby 


WINTER ypge: NEW SMYRNA, FLORIDA 
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What an Old 
Smoker Couldn’t 
Understand 


“*T can understand,”* says the old Edge- 
worth smoker, ‘‘why it is that men who 
smoke Edgeworth Tobacco smoke pipes. 
But why the men who don’t smoke Edge- 
worth carry a pipe mystifies me. Perhaps 
they think it’s the pipe and not the tobacco 
that makes smoking a pleasure. Or maybe 
it’s because they never fried Edgeworth 
and don’t know how good a smoke a pipe 
can give.”” 

Let us see if we can’t make you think 
more of your pipe. Let us give you a 
package of Edgeworth to try. 

This offer is the 
result of a carefully 
worked out plan for 
introducing Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed 
Smoking Tobacco to 
more smokers. If 
you send for this 
sample, we ask that 
you smoke it in a 
spirit of criticism and 
appreciation com- 
bined. It does not 
take Edgeworth long 
to win friends. 





The original Edge- 
worth was a Sliced 
Plug wrapped in gold foil and sold ina blue 
tin. Edgeworth now comes also in Ready- 
Rubbed that may be bought in 10c and 50c 
tins everywhere and in handsome $1.00 
humidor packages. Edgeworth Sliced Plug, 
15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid 
if your dealer has none. 

Send a post card, telling us your address 
and your dealer’s ni: ame, and we'll send you 
a package of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 
We want you to ask for it, get it and try 
it. Every package of Edgeworth, wherever 
bought, is unqualifiedly guaranteed. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 3 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was 
established in 1877, and besides Edgeworth 
makes several other brands of smoking 
tobacco, including the well-known Qboid 
— granulated plug — a great favorite with 
smokers for many years. 











with 3-in-One Oil. It will make 
door hinges work noiselessly. For 
longer wear and easier work use 
3-in-One on your: 


talking 
skates, 


Sewing machine, typewriter, 
mac hine , 1ce cream freezer, bicycle, 
music box, lawn mower, cream separators, 
clocks, lock 5. hinge s, bolts,catches , pulley ys, 
scales, and everything else around 
your home that ever needs oiling. 

3-in-One is aclear, light oil preparation 
that cuts out all dirt and never gums or 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every action 
partand prevents wear. Nogrease; noacid. 

3-in-One also cleans and polishes all 
wood and metal surfaces—absolutely pre- 
vents rust and tarnish, indoors and out. 

e of 3-in One 


Writ or enerous free sampl 
FREE sive it seadi ; te st 


scissors 


ig lar 
Sold Sateen in 3 size bottle 
loz., 10c; 3 0z., 25c; 8 oz. (4% pint) 50c 
Also in new patented Handy Oil Can 


containing 3's ozs. of oil, 25« 
Library Sl p with every bott 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42ANB. Broadway New York City 











asbestos lined B 
hot water tan’ dou *- beat safety umm. 
Gasser tc Sure. safe simple, set up ready 
‘or use ‘Money back guarantee. 18 years at it 
Brooders for 120 Chicks $2.50; for 200 
Chicks $4.00 and up. Mix cata 


Mankato Incubator Co., Box 746, Mankato, Minn 


$i0:35 








For 


Interesting and Valuable Information 


TSWANTED 


hy by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for 
E earn d paper Visible Results and Terms Book. 
Lacey, Dept. 5 Washington, D 0 Estab. 1869. 





; Latest Book, 


-€RES 





Profitable Poultry," 128 
pages practical facts, lowest 
. Incubators, etc 180 beau- 

Latest improved methods to 

y All about Runner ducks, 52 other 
ire-bred poultry only 5 cent 

Sorry’ s Poultry Farm, Box 32, Clarinda, la 
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Maria’s history became clear—a com- 
monplace little story of struggle, with 
no silver-lined Gouds to break its mo- 


notony of poverty and hopelessness. 
“She’s lying, ain’t she, Miss Herman?” 
asked Sneddenfeld. 


The store detective searched Maria’s 
face, but the girl met her scrutiny level- | 

| eyed, 
“No,” said Miss Herman. “She’s tell- 


ing the truth.” 


Hk 
purred, and he answered it. 


telephone at Sneddenfeld’s elbow 
Then he 


pushed the instrument across toward 
Miss Herman and handed her the 
receiver. 

“Hello?” she called. “Yes.” Then 
after a period of attention: “Send him 
up here, please: yes, Mr. Sneddenfeld’s 
private office.” She hung up the re- 


ceiver. “Let’s wait a minute. One thing 
is sure, you’d better discharge Flaherty.” 
In three minutes a policeman entered 








with Billy Keep, whom he held warily 
by the arm. 

“I picked this man up in the alley, 
back o’ the store,” he said. “He was 
hangin’ ’round suspiciouslike. Flaherty 

| jist reported he found Misther Sned- 
denfeld’s private room unlocked an’ 
candle grease on the floor be the safe. 
The safe was locked all right, but 
Flaherty was upset, d’ye see, an’ I | 
thought—well, I didn’t quite like the | 


| a 





| slyly. 


;& 


He didn’t 
hangin’ 


look o’ this feller, that’s all. 
give no rale good expl’nation f'r 


about, so I 

“You thought I’d better have a look 
at him,” put in Miss Herman. 

“That’s what,” replied the officer 

Billy Keep glanced shiftily and un- 
easily at Maria, He tried to appear 


unconcerned, but repeatedly moistened 
his lips with his tongue and swallowed 
quantities of nothing. Said the detective 
to Maria: 
“Miss Quinn, 


did you have a good look 


at the burglar?’ 

Maria nodded 

“Is this the man?” 

“Aw, gee, no!” said Maria with a 
friendly smile. “The burgerlar was 
twicet as big as him an’ dressed differ- 
ent an’ darker complected.” 

In two minutes Maria once more 
faced Sneddenfeld, alone 


“Well,” said he, 
reward.” 

She shook her 
“Here,” the 
He picked 
into Maria 
“T'll give you 
you?” 


“FT suppose you want 


head soberly. 
merchant cried, grinning 
up the brooch and 
Quinn’s narrow lit- 
this. How does 


tossed it 
tle lap. 
that strike 


looked down at the 
but let it lie untouched 
her skirt 
“Take it 
of rhinestones. 
safety-deposit 
had this 


YHE 
in the folds 
of 
“it’s made 
one’s in my 
box. Mrs. Sneddenfeld 
made up to fool people; 
understand? The other’s too valuable— 
she doesn’t dare wear it, for fear she 
might be robbed.” 
Maria laid the 
“What would I do with it?’ 
thanklessly. “I ain’t no society 
Sneddenfeld laughed 
“IT guess that’s right,” he agreed. 
“Well, then, you go back to the kitchen- 
ware and tell Rupert to give you your 
old job, and tell him I said to raise your 
pay to dollars. He doesn’t need 
any more help, but he can let one of the 


’ said Sneddenfeld, 
The real 


one 


the desk. 
a sked 
dame,” 


pin back on 


she 


seven 


other girls go. Good morning.” 

He turned away and began slitting 
envelopes once more The brooch lay 
glimmering in a little streak of morning 
sunlight Maria Quinn went out and 
took the elevator to the basement 

Across the room, above a pile of tin 
wash boilers, she saw a shiny bald head 


ond a disagreeable face. It was Rupert, 





shining thing, 


the buyer, and he was scolding little 
Ruby Hymenthal 

The air of the place was heavy and 
humid and sickening 

“Aw, no,” murmured Maria She 
ducked up the stairs and elbowed her 
way through the early shopping crowds 
to the street 

“Sneddenfeld’s ain’t the class any- | 
bow.” she decided. “I'd rather try one 
o them domestic jobs up to the ‘Young 


Women’s.” Mygawd, tendin’ kids!” 


Avr 


demons 
tattoo. 


pit of her stomach little 
hunger plaved a poignant 
She reme sake red her eight cents 

“T ain’t broke anyhow,” 
“T can get a cuppa coffee an’ 
cents left This is a 
world,” 


the 


thought. 
have three 
tough 


she 


Gee! ol 
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Secretary Redfield 
on “Price Maintenance” 


ECRETARY of Commerce Redfield 
makes a most interesting reference to 
the ‘‘one price” principle in his annual 

report and submits the proposition as one demanding 
the serious consideration of the general public. 


He particularly points out that justice to the Consumer 
even more than to the manufacturer depends upon a 
knowledge of the truth and a proper solution of the 
questions involved in the system of “Price Mainte- 
nance,” should future legislation be required. 


Here is the terse, clear way that Secretary Redfield 
expresses himself on the subject:— 


“It is important that we should know the truth about 
the fixing of retail prices and as to whether giving the 
privilege of so fixing the prices to a manufacturer tends 
toward monopoly or does not so tend. Nations abroad 
are said to favor by law that which we forbid. The 
law with us is for the time fixed by the decision of the 
Supreme Court that the fixing of retail prices on the 
part of manufacturers is unlawful. If, however, new 
legislation should in the future be required, it is im- 
portant that the truth be known lest injustice be done, 
not so much to the manufacturer as to the consumer. 


“Some men, well informed, argue that the fixing of re- 
tail prices under conditions where competition in man- 
ufacture exists tends to promote competition. Others 
say that the refusal to permit the fixing of retail prices 
tends to monopoly because, in the cutthroat competi- 
tion certain to follow, obviously the stronger com- 
petitor will survive and may eventually have the 
business in his own hands, for the law forbids the 
making of agreements to maintain prices, and under 
these circumstances the weakest must go to the wall.” 


MOE oma. 


Advertising Manager Collier's Weekly 











1 Car. 


ready 








Yel 


sig, bulky manila tow 


But 


tically no space and is always clean, 
For sale at any good Supply Dealer’s. 





Motor Now in Safety 


Buy neat, compact Autowline and be ready 
to tow or be towed when road trouble comes 
It’s 25 ft. of finest flexible steel rope 
only 4% 
up a 20% 
severe touring test for years. 


BASLINE AUTOWLINE 
Made of World-Famous 


pounds 
grade 


DR. HALLS 
NEW BOOK 


Scientific Sex Facts 


Written in plain, yet inoffen- 
sive language, by &@ recognized 
man of science and achievement ; 
a distinguished physician and 
medical man of the highest stand- 
ing; pre-eminently qualified 
as educator, physician and 
scientist, to set forth safe, 
sane, reliable information for 

guidance in m atters of “Sex 

Hygiene,” “Eugenics’ ‘and 

‘Sex Problems. 








Dr. Winfield Scott Hall 
Highly Endorsed Everywhere 
“Scientifically correct.""—Chicago Tribune 
** Accurate and up-to-date."’— Philadelphia Press. 
“Standard Book of Knowledge."’— Philadelphia Ledges, 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated ; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 
— ~ About Sex Matters; what 
i women and all others 

need to know; what parents and teach- 
she iren husbands 
sex tacts they don't ba mage tells young 


moth vod. 
Plain Traths of Bex te a 





Weighs 
but can pull a 4000-pound car 
Autowline has stood every 


low Strand Wire Rope 


line soils and crowds 
Basline Autowline takes up prac 
alw ays 


tells 





Sow Book All 
Need to Read , 





rding to 

Free graphs and aciaiied x resarches of Medical Science 
descriptions telling the whole — a Eagenicnand Happiness Mas it} Sees ase sof Sexand 
story. Get the circular today. Sexual Truths in Plain Lange e— yet Thoroughly Beientific. 
The Little Steel Rope cement of Retirees Usivwsin Wiscled Eaed; keer, 
with the Big Pull Lecturer, Scientist, Medical Man of Highest St nadien iveading 





BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO 
819 No. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo 
New York Office, 76A Werves :. 

Wire 


Sole Mfrs. of Ye 


Authority on ‘Sex Hygiene’’ and ‘‘Sex Problems"’ and ‘’ Eugenics 
“SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” and “EUGENICS” in One Volume. 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W-144. Philadelphia, Pa. U.S.A. 
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The VANDERBILT HOTEL 


—_ 


- 34ST. EAST ar PARK AVE., NEW YORK, 


T Welton H. Marshall, Manager Subway Eatrance 
“An hotel of distinction 


with moderate charges” 
Within five minutes of principal railway terminals. 
Situation ideal. 








TARIFF: 
Single rooms ~ ~ 
Double rooms - - 
Double bedrooms, boudoir 
dressing-room and bath - $8, 
Suites—Parloir, bedroom and bath 4 ag $10, 
Each room with bath 


per day —$3, $4, $5, $6 























Greider’s Fine Catalogue é and 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large 56 ust hern 
any pages of poultry facta, fferent breeds in rais pur bred f finest plumag Fowls 
atural r 7 variet liustrated and de- | at lowest prices Amer 
ed Ine ators and be lers, wr f a 4 I ~ ‘A. 
and gs for hat ng A perfect guide t 


for th 


BR. H. GREIDER. Box 13 R F. “NEU BERT. Box 824, MANKATO, MINN. 
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The Smile of 
“Quick Relief’ 


from colds, coughs 
and throat strain 
is a watural result 
if you use 


DENS 


MENTHOL CANDY 


Cough Drops 


** Have a Hundred Uses’”’ 


Whatever your occupation or calling 
may be—whether indoors or outdoors 
you are constantly susceptible to ills that 
Luden’s quickly relieve. Speakers, singers, 
salespeople, sportsmen, smokers — find 
Luden’s especially beneficial in clearing 
and soothing the throat and nasal pass- 
ages. Luden’s do a lot of good at little cost. 
Don’t say “Give me a package 
of Cough Drops”— Ask for 


LUDEN’S. In the yellow 
package — 5c. 










They're pure, bene- 
ficial and handy 
to buy. Prac- 
tically every 
druggist and 
confectioner 
sells Luden’s. 
WM. H. LUDEN 


Manufacturing Confectioner 


Reading, Pa. 








Which One 
Will 
Succeed ? 





Which will receive the raise at the end of the year ? 

Both have only a few minutes a day to give to reading. 
minutes with the daily paper; the other is mastering little by little the few great 
of the ages, the books that contain the knowledge which means success. 

What are these books ? 
pictured below, which contains the advice of Dr. Eliot of Harvard on just what and 
It explains why 100,000 business men are reading every day 


One occupies all his few 

| 
DOOKS 
rew 


great The question is answered in the free booklet 


how to read. 


The Famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The booklet is free; merely ask for it. It tells how Dr. Eliot and 
fessors went through the books of the World to secure these few. 


Expert Advice on Your Reading—FREE 


This free booklet contains the advice of Dr. Eliot him 

trained 40,0¢ uccess. He 

taught them how to read, how to achieve, and they 
2,000 to 

because of the training he gave. 


Now, end of hi 


ixty-six leading University Pro 










self, who has > men for 


are earning from 375,000 a year 


it the 












ow years, he ha 
1-10-14 et before himself the task of reachin 
P. F. the ambitious men who ca: 
COLLIER t go to college but who still are 
& SON eager to be well read 


416 West 13th St. 
New York City 

Mail me, without 
obligation on my part, 
your free ‘*Guide Book 
to Books,”’ containing Dr. 
Eliot’s story of his Five-Foot 


Shelf. 


To ich men he iV 
‘WT skee chess hooks wi 
I have 


them inthe way I have laid then 


elected for you, r 
out; they will give you the e 
sentials of a liberal educatior 
matter what your previous training, 
and even if you can devote to then 
niy fifteen minutes a day 


HERE IS THE FREE BOOKLET. 


isk forit. I ies no obligatior h your pa 
“Th most he!pfu ttie book I have ever read ay 
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ew York’s New Plays 





By 





ROMANTIC com- 


“Rachel” A 


edy founded on 
the life of the 
great French actress, with the usual 


faults of the biographical “costume” play, 
but interesting as the means of intro 
ducing Mme. Bertha Kalich—hitherto 
known to her English-speaking audiences 
as an actress of somber, emo 
tional réles —into light com- 
edy. The scenes, set in the 
France of ‘48, are full of 
color, and Mme. Kalich’s per 
formance, although marred 
by occasional jarring lapses 


into her heavier tragic man 
ner, is on the whole distin 
guished and charming. 


‘*The 
Strange 
Woman”’ 


A= of re- 
tort to Mr. 
Tarkington's “The 
Man from Home.” 
The author, instead of taking 
Middle-Western ideals to Europe to con 
found a caricatured aristocracy, brings a 
charming, sophisti 
cated European to 
Delphi, Iowa, to 
show the weak 
nesses of the cari 


catured Middle 








Westerners. The 
young woman is a 
determined — indi 


vidualist, with spe 
cial convictions 
against the 
ventional 


con 


mar 




















riage ceremony. 
Her endeavors, 
and those of her 
young man a 
Delphian she had — 


ideas, 
con 


Paris—to enforce their 
the action, and, having 
the pettiness of the provincials 
enchanting heroine, the au 
that he has done 
enough, and permits her to be touched 
und vanquished by the self-sacrificing 
example of the young man’s mother 
Miss Elsie Ferguson plays with a great 
deal of skill and attractiveness the part 


met in 
supplies 
trasted 
with his 
feels 


z 


wow 
ON whgas An bak 


ARTHUR RUHL 
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WELL - MADE, thor 
oughly entertaining 
little domestic-detective comedy, of mid 
Victorian flavor, 
in which Mr. Cyril 
Maude, the Eng- 
lish light comedi 
an, has an excel 
lent chance to 
show his versatili 


“*Grumpy”’ 








ty in the part of 
a crotchety old 
lawyer (the 


crotchetiness is of 


the regulation 
stagy old gen- 
tleeman kind, 











adored by genera- 
tions of theatre- 
goers), Who varies his complaints about 











cold coffee, smoking chimneys, and so 
on, by dazzling bits of octogenarian 


detective work. 


“The LIVE and 


ingenious melo 
Mis- dramatic farce about a 
leading flirtatious young woman who 


»» dared one of her victims to be 

a cave man, and was promptly 
taken up and whisked off in an auto 
mobile to a remote lodge in the Adiron 
dacks. Here the careless siren, who had 
put her honest young man to acute hu 
miliation, is tamed in thoroughgoing fash 
ion and taught that a live man just 
back from years at roughing it in Pata 
gonia may not ruthlessly be bombarded 
with all the prim- 
itive, if decorous- 
lv masked,  bat- 
teries of sex. Mr. 
Lewis S. Stone 
gives to the re 
bellious cave man 


Lady 





just the right 
air of strength 
and patronizing 











humor, through 
which his natural 
gentlemanliness and genuine regard fot 
the girl always are revealed—a finished 
performance, with the pleasant sugges 
tion of a civilized personality behind it. 
A piece of uneven workmanship, but full 














of this orchid in an Iowa cornfield. of surprise and freshness, of its unas 
suming kind, thoroughly worth seeing 
“Hop o A* elaborate Drury Lane 
My 4 extravaganza founded on ‘‘The i “erook” 
rhumb” the familiar fairy story and Man play 
“adapted” to the American Inside” i” which 
audience. Wholly commonplace and o« the sym 
casionally inexcusably vulgar attempts pathy is all with 


to be funny in the regulation Broad the criminals and 
Was style, varied by occasional against the powers 
glimpses of the fairy tale, crowds that be. As a play 


rickety enough, 
but its structural 
weakness is miti 
gated by two at- 


of stage people, a great deal of canvas, 
and one really 
interesting and in 
telligently elabo 




















rate scene—a gar mospheriec scenes 
den of Watteau in Mr. Belasco’s 
statues which turn best manner—one 
to life on being in an opium den 
sprinkled from a in New York’s 
magic fountain, Chinatown, just 


habitués of 






































and flow into a as night is fading and the 
formal dance. A the place beginning to awake from 
performance for their stupors, the other in an last 
the very simple Side tenement used by thieves—and by 
minded, or for the fact that the arguments of the 
ehildren old author, Mr. Roland Molineux, that 
enough to enjoy present methods of punishing criminals 
the scenery and are all wrong. are supposed to have 
not old enough to been beaten out of the bitterness of his 
notice the lines. own experience 
- th Ms as eed 
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THE W SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 





Sherlock Holmes 
would say— 


‘’These men seem pleased 
—one iS passing some- 
thing very choice to his 
companion— who appears 
quite eager. 

What's in the box? Why, 
Velvet of course!” 





Velvet, the smoothest to- 
bacco—the 1911 leaf, splen- 
didly matured, is now at your 
dealer’s—don’t fail to get a 
puff of it! 


Liggett «Myers Tobacco CG. 








| TOBACCO! 


Velvet is also packed w.@ 
in One Pound 


: > 
Humidor Jars — 
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Write 
Collier’s 


Washington Bureau 


1914 








i paw Department of Com- 

merce and Labor; the 
Bureau of Manufactures; the 
Census Bureau; the Bureau of 


the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture; the Treas- 


Animal Industry; 


ury Department---all of these and 
others hold a wealth of informa- 
tion for manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers; for lawyers, 
doctors and teachers; for busi- 
ness and professional men in all 
walks of life. 

office in 


Collier’s maintains an 


Washington for the benefit of its 





| readers. The service 1s entirely 
without charge. We daily answer 
scores of questions about depart- 


ments of the Government, the 





work of Congress and miscellane- 
ous letters on business and pro- 


fessional topics. 


Make use of our Washington 
Office. 


ject about which you have reason 


Write us upon any sub- 


to believe we can be of help. Write 
us as often as you like. Address 


Collier’s Washington Bureau, 
901-02 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


31 


Write 


Collier’s 





Washington Bureau 

























































































The new Packard ‘‘38"’ Limousine in London 


From the etching by E. Horter 
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HEN you, as an inexperienced driver, receive your first ride ina 
Cartercar and the demonstrator invites you to get in behind the 


wheel and drive the machine yourself—then, and not until then, will you 
fully realize the wonderful simplicity of the Cartercar gearless transmission. ‘here are no 
gears to clash or strip in going from one speed to another. ‘Ten minutes instruction 1s all 
you will need to be able to drive it like an expert. 

So simple is the Cartercar gearless transmission that thousands 
of owners would have nothing else. ‘The farther you push the 
lever forward, the greater the speed. Pull it backward and the 
car runs backward. What could be more simple? 

There are but two unit parts of the Cartercar gearless trans- 
mission. A disc—and a friction wheel. The two roll together. 
They do not jerk and do not jar in starting. 

Tire mileage on all Cartercars is wonderfully increased because 
of this absence of jerking. An un- 
limited number of speeds is always 
at your command. In a crowded : 
section, on a very steep hill, or So 7s ROE es E ee wee 


iomenstretie the - we rful 4, wllin ower of the 





DP ns 
Cartercar Gearless transmission and its perfect contr No other At vtomobile ie 


over sandy roads, the car rolls along been able to elim these step 

on any of the low speeds without racing the motor. - 7) 
Cartercar drivers never dread crowded streets. 

The machine is under perfect control and there is 

no grinding of gears. | 





For eleven years the Cartercar has been a Suc- 
cess. Scores of enthusiastic owners in every com- 
munity will tell you about it 


Cartercar Gearless Transmission sowing the two unit parts. Note a - . - = 
the simplicity of construction—unlimited number of specds = 


Experienced drivers, men who have owned many 
other makes, are enthusiastic about the gearless 
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Model 50 Coupe thr pas 
All Cartercars electric- prey en grrtga ‘ m7 ind ti tic "$1900 
ally started and lighted, 


of course. 








I transmission, they appreciate the great saving of 
effort in the handling of this car. 
Want 
In selecting your car this year, investigate for yourself with 
To Know an unbiased mind. It will save many dollars for you later on. 
Write and we shall be glad to give you full information 
About the regarding these cars. 


Model 5D Sedan—5 passengers—-appeals ¢ 


_ m. who drives his mon car—Prire 
We also have a smaller touring car and roadster at $1250. 70g "Pontiac... “ $2000 


CARTERCAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 





Cartercar Company feMidsn 


Branches at New York, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, and Atlanta 


25 NEW DEALERS WILL BE ADDED NOW 


We have increased our production to take care of 25 aggressive new dealers, and the 
best 25 writing us from unallotted territory will be given contracts for this splendid line 





Gentlemen:—I am sending this 
coupon from Collier’s and would like 
complete information about the Carter- 
car and its gearless transmission. 


ee 
Address 











Street or R. F. D. 








City State 
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The Abbott-Detroit Belle Isle 50-60 Six is built not to undersell 
other Sixes, but to exce/ them. Electric starting and lighting, 
lett drive with center control, Bosch ignition, four forward 
speeds and a wonderful power plant. 

7-passenger Touring Car addapae ‘ $2190 
3-passenger wire wheeled Roadster 2290 
Top, top boot, winashield and Stewart-Warner clock Speed- 
ometer, $100 extra. Coupe and Limousine models also. 











Belle Isle Model 50-60 Six Cylinder 7-passenger Touring Car 
Weighs only 3680 pounds fully equipped 





jy 


A Peculiar Advertisement—With 
a Peculiar Reason Back of it 


Motor Company stood fifteenth in value of car product among 
the leading ninety-two manufacturers in the United States for the 
year 1912-1913.) 

It is true that the Abbott Motor Company has, in the past, had 


In the absence of any basis for fault-finding in the car itself, the 
Abbott Motor Company has had to face, for the past year or more, 
a keen competitive rivalry which did not stop at violations of good 
business ethics. Intending buyers of Abbott-Detroit cars have been 
greeted—by other manufacturers and dealers—with such remarks 
as: “Well, of course if you want to buy an Abbott-Detroit all right. 
But the company is very shaky financially, and you know what 
will happen to the value of your purchase if the company goes 
under.” “Do you think you can get repairs for it next year?” 

That the car has sold as well as it has, under these conditions, 
is itself the best evidence of its superior quality. (The Abbott 


bboil Detroit 


financial trouble — due perhaps to the fact that it has had a smaiier 
working capital than its increasing business required. And it 
has given more value than any other car at the price. 

Hereafter, however, competition will have to be strictly on car- 
values—not on insinuations regarding the financial condition of 
the company. For we ask that all manufacturers, dealers, and the 
general public 


Note Carefully the Following Facts: 


The Abbott Motor Company 
has just been purchased by a 
body of capitalists as sound finan- 
cially as any in the automobile 
business— bar none. 

The operating personnel at 
the factory, who have made pos- 
sible Abbott- Detroit reputation 
and quality, are retained. 

What the new men bring into 


the business is a volume of work- 
ing capital as great as the proper 
conduct of the business needs— 
with as much more back of it as 
may be legitimately required. 
The reorganized company 
starts out with not a dollar of 
debt, discounting all its bills. Get 
your own bank to verify this. 
We welcome a straight- out 


demonstration and comparison 
of the Abbott-Detroit, on the fair 
and square basis of car value, 
with any other car ostensibly in 


its class. See the Abbott-Detroit 


dealer in your locality—he sells 
cars, not rumors about other cars. 

A demonstration and exami- 
nation of the Abbott-Detroit is 
his best sales argument. 
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34-40 4-cylinder touring car 

Ele tric lights; electric starter electric horn; independent dual magneto ignition 

5-passenger touring car $1685 

}-passenger roadster $1685 

Top, top boot, windshield and Stewart-Warner clock speedometer, $100 extra. 













44-50 4-cylinder touring car 
in all essentials the best 4 cylinder car on the market ‘oday. No other stock car 
has ever equalled the record of the famous Abbott - Detroit “‘Bulldog’’ — 46,000 
miles over icy trails and desert sands— 157,436 miles to date 
5 $1 


5-passenger demi-tonneau 985 7-passenger touring car $1985 
passenger roadster $1985 
Top, top boot, windshi-ld and Stewart-Warner clock speedometer, $100 extra. 


Coupe and limousine models also 


Write for descriptive literature of the 1914 Abbott-Detroit line 


Abbott Motor Car Company 


558 Beaufait Street 





Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Will you"Sguawk”|| Can any Spark Plug 


law aap stand this test? Yes, 
~ that aey* ease! the Blitz. 






























Could you believe that a 


Put yourself in place of the person in \ y 
four cylinder engine would 


front of your car. Would you want to Sepa peer 
be “squawked” at with a harsh, rasping engl : he Pes sor rhage 

7 “ a n, @ y 
horn? Would you want a motorist to ail four teark plegs brelan? 
sound a horn that seems to say “get 
out of the way, you Loafer’? Wouldn't 






That is the test to which a 
big motorcar manufacturer 


you like it better and move quicker put the Blitz Plug. He de- 
if the signal were pleasant and melodi- liberately broke the porce- 
ous, seeming to say “Please”. lain of all four plugs before 
A ‘ starting. It didn’t affect in 
For common courtesy’s sake, if for the slightest degree, the 
no other reason, equip your car with working qualities of the 





“The Horn that Says ‘Please’” “The Spark that Never Fails” 


The Jericho Horn is a gentleman’s signal. It The Blitz Plug stood this extraordinary test because it is 
warns instantly without offence. In crowded doubly insulated. It is the one spark plug with a mica wound 


sleeve, completely encased in porcelain. If the porcelain 
should be broken, the mica gives all the protection neces- 
sary to keep the spark plug working continuously. 

An official of the A. L. A. has a Blitz Spark Plug which 


ran over 7200 miles with a broken porcelain. “The Plug 
is still in good working order. 


traffic, it is coaxing, genial, effective. It is 
easily distinguished above the roar and rattle 
of the streets and gets instant attention. 


On country roads the Jericho is power- 
ful and sonorous. Far ahead goes its 
resonant, attractive note, asking for right You Can Break The Porcelain But 


of way, ask- | You Cannot Break The Blitz Spark 


y ‘ 
ing Ww ith a But the Blitz Porcelain is not easily broken. It is specially annealed 
. il 
‘please ‘ and will withstand extraordinary mechanical and electrical strains 













Gaus 
_— 





Jericho is the perfected ex- 
haust horn. Once attached it 
costs nothing to operate It 
does not drain your power or 
your pocketbook. It is always 
ready, responds instantane- 
ously, does not get outof order 
It is self-cleaning—guaranteed 
not to clog ur carbonize and to 
last as long as the car. 


Che electrodes, or firing points, are made of a special alloy contain 
ing platinum iridium, giving resistance to the severe work imposed 
by high tension magnetos, and at the same time keeping the firing 
points in perfect adjustment and free from corrosion. 


Note the extra large size of these electrodes, insuring long life and 
perfect adjustment, combined with the hottest spark. 


The Blitz Spark Plug is Guaranteed 


It is guaranteed against deterioration, against failure from defective 
material or workmanship; against failure to spark unless mishandled. 
Every plug bears our guarantee tag. Look for it. 


Che Blitz Plug costs $1.00 everywhere and is worth more to you. 
any car in size It is sold by hardware and accessory dealers and garages. Insist 
on having the Blitz. Write to us if you don’t find it. 








The Jericho can 
be attached to 


Special Model for Fords ‘B-Line Oil and Grease Guns 


é ; A full assortment of guns 

If you run a Ford car, you'll find the Jericho the most ~ suited to every car. “For 
economical and effective horn you can use. Ask for ¥ grease, light and heavy 
oils and gasoline prim- 


No. 00, made especially to fit all Fords. ; 
ing, with assorted tips. Solid metal, guaranteed non-leakable. 


to fit—there is a 





Ask your dealer pleasantly but firmly for the Jericho The Gun illustrated is the Boston Combination which handles 
it is sold by hardware and accessory dealers everywhere. everything from Grease to Gasoline. 
Jericho Booklet on Request. Ask your dealer for B-Line Guns. 




















The Randall-Faichney Company, Jamaica Plain Sta. 


M To Dealers—To Live Hardware and Accessory Dealers: Write for our Special 
Boston, ass. Propositions on Jericho Horns and Blitz Spark Plugs and information regarding trade helps. 
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The Way to Good Roads 


HE facts in this story are restricted to a 
single State of less than average area, but 
their importance is national. They mean 


much to every American citizen, because they 

form a big chapter in the current history of the coun 
try’s vital progress. 

‘The people of Massachusetts 

highways. They right 


are proud of their 


have a to be, because their sys 


tem of roads is generally considered the best on the 
continent. They also have reason for some self-con 
gratulation, since they were the pioneers of the good 
roads movement. In the Bay State first-class thor- 


oughfares were regarded as a necessity long before it 


occurred to the common run of people in a majority 
of the States that good roads were essential to gen 


eral progress. 

The heart of the story was given me by Colonel Wil- 
liam D. Sohier, chairman of the Massachusetts High 
way Commission. 


“The explanation is easy,” he said. “In the first 
place, we have had a pretty thoroughly awakened 
public opinion—the people want good roads and are 
willing to pay a reasonable price for them. Also we 


have good highway laws for local communities and 


for the State. Our laws are not perfect, of course, 
but they satisfactory. And 


then hu 
our Governors fh 


have been responsive to the desires and the 


are generally 


succeeding Legislatures and 


needs of the people; they have as a rule, 
done everything to encourage the com 4 
mission. Speaking for the commission 7 
r ; : ZY 
itself, I would say that its success has Z 
been due to the early adoption of a Z | 


sound general policy, and to strict ad- 
herence to it.” Colonel 
planation, 
plete. Naturally, he 


Sohier’s ex 


however, is not quite com 


was too modest 


Ns WAG 


to say that the good work accomplished % 

has been due largely to the fact that the % 
personnel of the department, from the 9 

three commissioners down to the staff 

engineers, is made up of unusually able, 

honest, and enthusiastic men. Let us % 
start at the beginning. Twenty years ago the Y 
Legislature enacted a law establishing a State 7 


Highway Commission of three members whose terms 


should be three years, one term expiring each year. 


The purpose of the Legislature at that time was to 
do what some of the backward States have not yet 
done—to provide some central authority to collect sta 
tistics and other information about roads, and to fur 
nish general engineering advice to the various local 
authorities in charge of highway work. 

A year later it was deemed advisable to provide 
a reasonable amount of money so that the commission 
could build small pieces of model road at points 


throughout the 
practical object 
Then the 


State where they might serve as 


communities. 
length of 


small 


lessons to 


Legislature decided to have the 


the model roads increased, and to have the State 
build thoroughfares from the farming districts to the 
towns and cities In a short ‘time the market roads 
became very popular throughout the State, and 


naturally the demand for them rapidly increased. In 
the beginning a considerable number of taxpayers 
were skeptical, but as the mileage of the State roads 
increased their doubts about the value of first-class 
highways vanished. 

Until the automobile came into general use, there 
Was ho necessity or demand fer main trunk high 
Wiys-—the one demand being for roads leading from 
“vericuitural communities to the markets and rail- 


By Ewing Galloway 


road stations near enough to be reached by horse 
driven vehicles. 

With the advent of the automobile came the uni 
versal demand for trunk-line roads leading through 
the State and connecting cities and towns as well 
as reaching to main lines of travel in adjoining 
States. For the last six years the principal work 
of the commission has been the completion of such 
lines. 

The automobile not only made the completion of 


the main lines necessary, but it was very soon found 
that rapidly moving motor vehicles caused the disinte 
gration of and destroyed water-bound macadam roads 
which had been and were being built. 


Some method had to be devised to prevent the total 
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Vbty yp’ “a 
Meee amass 
The Massachusetts commissioners believe in beauti- 
fying the highways, and fine shade trees as well 
as fine roadbeds delight of travel 


increase the 


destruction of the road surfaces, and consequently 
the commission had to turn a good deal of its at 
tention to surface treatment. In this work it has 


successful. 
A good comprehensive idea of what has been done 
in the construction of State roads is conveyed by what 


been eminently 


Colonel Sohier recently told me: 
“The department,” he said, “has continued this 
policy of building main lines until quite a number of 


them have been completed; and soon there will be a 
continuous good road from the New York the 
west to the end of Cape Cod, and to the Vermont and 


line on 


New Hampshire boundaries on the north and east. 
There will be a trunk line leading north and south 
in the Berkshire Valley, another in the Connecticut 
Valley, and still another traversing the State from 
Rhode Island to New Hampshire, connecting Provi 
dence through Worcester and Fitchburg, Mass., with 
Keene, N. H. There will also be some sixteen lines 













of through road leading into Boston, connecting at the 


city with the various large places south and west, 
north and east, and with such cities as Lowell, 


Lawrence, Haverhill, and Newburyport, and also con- 
the State highways which 
in the neighboring States.” 


necting 
built 


are now being 


Never a Lack of Money 


1894 the commission was given 


$300,000. 


N its appropria- 
| tion, amounting to The appropriations 
were increased from time to time, and in 1912 the 
Legislature set aside a construction fund of $5,000,000 
for the ensuing five years, 
“When 


years,” 


some of the roads had 
explained Colonel 
maintenance became 


about ten 
Sohier, “the problem of 
important, and the Legislature 
has made appropriations from time to time to cover 
this expense. When the automobile travel commenced 
there were some 600 miles of State highways in Massa- 
chusetts and the Legislature was appropriating about 
$100,000 a year for maintenance. This amount was 
only sufficient to do ordinary patching, and very little 
money 


been built 


was available for the resurfacing of worn-out 
roads. The Legislature then doubled its appropria- 
tion, making $200,000 available for maintenance; 


Y ; : * ‘ 
Wy, and it also increased the motor-vehicle fees and 


%G authorized their use for this purpose, after 
reserving 20 per cent to be used on roads 
in small towns, where the expense was 


borne jointly by the municipalities and 
the State. The Legislature 
made special appropriations for par 
ticular roads. In 1913 the commission 
3 iad something over $2,000,000 to spend 


has also 


y for the construction and maintenance 
Yj of State and local thoroughfares.” 
Some time ago the commission's engi- 
neers surveyed a line over Hoosac 


Mountain in 
State 
ferred to the Legislature, which promptly 
appropriated $150,000 for the work, the sum 
asked for by the commission. That is only 
one of many instances. “In the meantime,” 
tinued Colonel Sohier, “the towns had _ be 
alive to the value of good and the 
furnished well as other 
constructing practically 
the State however, usu- 
own The com- 
advice to 
fur- 
and 


the western part of the 


The plans and estimates were re 


con- 
come roads, 


commission has advice as 


assistance in highways in 
town in The cities, 
have their engineering 
mission not only furnishing 
municipal authorities, many 
nished plans for 
bridge work. 

“It has constructed about 950 miles of State high- 
Ways up to the present time at an expenditure of over 
$8,000,000, of which the counties repay 25 per cent.” 


every 
ally forces. 
been 


but in 


has 
has 
road 


cases it 


and specifications both 


Thousands for Roadside Trees 
HE policy of the Massachusetts Commission is 
i not only practical but esthetic. The com- 
missioners believe in beautifying the highways, 
especially in the vicinity of the 
They have employed a forester 
the forester was supposed to 
tention to the protection of 
of way. Insect pests injure 
allowed to go unmolested. 
cided to plant new 
traveled roads, 


and cities. 
1903. At first 
of his at- 
trees along the rights 
many fine trees if 
Later the commission de- 
trees along some of the main- 
and a nursery was established. But 
the nursery was disposed of and the depart- 
buying its trees. At the present time 


towns 
since 


give most 


recently 


ment is now 
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about $5,000 is being spent annually for young trees. 
Very few States have even taken steps toward pre- 
serving old trees, much less planting new ones. 


Where Personal Enthusiasm Counts 


T THIS writing Chairman Sohier’s fellow com- 
A missioners are Frank D. Kemp and James W. 
Synan. All three are enthusiastic 
men. Colonel Sohier, before his appointment five 
years ago to fill out part of an unexpired term, was 
continually urging bigger problems on the commis- 
He talked good roads everywhere and on nearly 
all oceasions. Being a man of much wealth and havy- 
ing considerable time to spare, he thought good-roads 
boosting was about the best hobby that he could 
adopt, so he went to work with might and main. 
He soon became the most conspicuous figure in the 
movement, so when a 


good-roads 


sion. 


FOR 10, 


weightiest argument for central authority 
Recently a prominent Middle Westerner remarked to 
me that one of the reasons why the rural schools in 
most of the States are shamefully inefficient is that 
they are controlled by more or less indifferent, in- 
competent neighborhood officials, instead of central 
authorities with extensive powers. The same is largely 
true in the case of rural highways. 

In most of the States local officials have full juris- 
diction over local roads, and State highway depart- 
ments take care of State roads. 


JANUARY 


strong 


Freedom from Political Interference 
branch of a State govern- 


OU never hear of any ‘ 
ment’s being free from political influence. That 


is probably as it should be, because public officials 
out of the reach of partisan influences might be unre 


1914 


about what a contractor's profits are going to be he 
fore we advertise for bids. So, you see, we 
vent extortion. 

“The division engineers inspect all work unde their 
jurisdiction or have it done by trustworthy assistants 
The people get a fair return for practically every qo] 
lar that is spent.” 

Incidentally it may be noted that the Massachusetts 
Highway Department has splendid training 
school for road Logan Waller Page. di 
rector of the Office of Public Roads in the I partment 
of Agriculture; Austin B. Fletcher, State Highway 
Engineer of California ; Arthur N. Johnson, State Engj 
neer of Illinois; W. W. Crosby, for a time State Engi 
neer of Maryland; Frank H. Joyner, Highway Engineer 
for Los Angeles County, California: and Laurence L 
Hewes, Chief of the Bureau of Economies and Main 


can pre 


been a 


engineers. 


tenance in the Federal] 








vacancy occurred the Goy- 
ernor decided to give him 
some hard work to do. 
Colonel Sohier promptly 
accepted the position, 
and did so well that he 
was reappointed two years 
ago. His private income 
is estimated at about $40,- 
000 a year, and his salary 
is $5,000. Though belong 
ing to the Back Bay blue 
stocking set of Boston, 
with many social demands 
upon his time, he has been 
at his desk regularly 
ever since his appoint- 
ment. Massachusetts offi- 
cials are allowed annual vacations of thirty days, 
but all the time Colonel Sohier loses from his office 
does not amount to a month. Sohier the worker is 
just as enthusiastic as Sohier the talker. Arthur W. 
Dean, the chief engineer, is known as one of the most 
efficient highway engineers in the country, and his 
staff of division engineers are all able men. 


The Law under Which They Work 


HE highways of Massachusetts are divided into 
I three classes: State roads, county roads, and 
city or town ways. City governments provide 
money for improvements or repairs in their juris- 
dictions, and the small places appropriate funds at 
town meetings. County commissioners not only look 
after county roads, but also have authority to direct 
work on highways in cities or towns. The county 
authorities assess taxes on municipalities, and these 
taxes, as well as the State tax, are collected by the 
city or town officials. 
The State Highway Commission may lay out as a 
State road any new or existing way in any city or 
town upon petition of the local government. When a 


road is so laid out the 


ottice of Public Roads, are 
among a large number of 
prominent men who re 
ceived much of their 
training in Massachusetts, 

In a majority of the 
States a traffic census is 
something unheard of ex. 
cept among highway offi- 
cials, but in the Bay State 





it is an essential part of 
the commission’s 
The 
cials consider that inorder 
to know just what to do to 
a road they must have an 


plan 
Massachusetts _ offi 








An idea of the difference in appearance, comfort of travel, 
and economic possibilities between a good road and a bad road 
in this case the trolley line helps to maintain the good road 


sponsive to changing public opinion, which is usually 
expressed in the choice of elective officials. But the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission is about as free 
from interference by politicians as it can be. As 
a rule men have been appointed to the commission 
because of their especial fitness for the work. And 
the Governors appointing them have not asked per 
sonal favors of them. Nor has the Legislature tried 
to dictate their policies. On the contrary, the Legis 
lature usually whatever the commission 
it to do. 

Graft 


does asks 
had in 
its highway past year or 
two are unknown in The Highway 
Commission does not profess to be able to head off 
all graft, but it reduces it to the minimum—at 
least, that is the case if my information is correct. 
Chief Engineer Dean recently told me that he was 
sure there had never been any grafting on a large scale. 


scandals such as New York State 
department during the 


Massachusetts. 


accurate knowledge of the 
tratlic that passes over it. 
The first general census was taken in 1909. All ve. 
hicles their approximate 
ascertained for fourteen hours a day for seven con 
secutive days in August and again in October. Ree 
ords were taken at 23S stations throughout the State. 
At a few stations where the traffic was extraordi 
narily heavy the count was made for the whole 
twenty-four hours. 

By this method the average number of runabouts 
touring motor trucks, light horse-drawn car 
riages, and heavy horse-drawn vehicles was obtained. 
Then during the corresponding fourteen days in 1912 


were counted and Weights 


cars, 


another complete census was taken at the same sta- 
tions to ascertain the increase of traffic. 


Large Increase in Motor Vehicles 


HE commission found that during the three 
years there was a remarkable increase in 


motor-driven vehicles. To particularize: The 
number at the average census station rose from 96 to 
222 a day, or 131 per cent. In 1909 were 
motor trucks. In 1912 there was an 

average of 11 trucks per station per day, or about 3 
per cent of the total 


there 
scarcely any 





commission assumes full 


jurisdiction over it. 


The Small-Town Act 


ITIES, towns, and 
C villages are so nu- 
merous in Massa- 
chusetts that much of the 
through highway mileage 
is inside the boundaries 
of municipalities. In most 
of the States, highways in 
cities or towns are streets, 
and must be cared for 
by the municipal govern- 
ments, but in the Bay 
State there is what is 
known as the Small-Town 
Act, which applies to all 
the smaller municipalities 
that is, so far as the through roads are concerned. 
Under this law the State Commission may spend 15 
per cent of the amount appropriated for State high- 
way construction. 

Five per cent may be spent in towns of less than 
$1,000,000 assessed property valuation, the town mak- 
ing no contribution. Five per cent may be used in 
towns of less than $1,000,000 assessed valuation, the 
local authorities furnishing an equal amount. And 
5 per cent may be spent in places of more than 
$1,000,000 assessed valuation, the municipality contrib- 
uting an equal amount. The commission has spent 
$700.000 under this section of the present highway law. 
This sum, however, does not represent all expendi- 
tures for through highways in municipalities, because 
in many instances towns, street railway corporations, 
and individuals have contributed money for State 
highways and bridges. 

Work under this system is generally satisfactory, 
but there are some instances where small commun- 
ities permit the main roads passing through them to 
become almost impassable. Not long ago a city of 
more than 100,000 population permitted the through 
roads inside its boundary to get in very bad condi- 
tion, and did not repair them until the State depart- 
ment protested.” 

Neglect of roads by 


small communities is the 








The above pictures present a typical instance of before 
and after the Massachusetts Highway Commission has 
taken hold and smoothed the rough places in the State 


“Once,” he said, “a manufacturer shipped a large 
consignment of crushed stone to one of our division 
engineers, and one of the engineer’s assistants noticed 
that the carloads looked unusually small. A car or 
two was weighed by our man and found to be about 
35 per cent short. The shipper might have got by 
with a few small steals. but he was so hoggish that 
anybody could have caught him.” 

The commission keeps trained men on every job of 
work. There are four division engineers under Mr. 
Dean, each of them having a fixed territory for which 
There is a large staff of men at 
Boston, but most of their work is 


he is responsible. 
the main office in 
done indoors 
Under the division engineers 
and resident engineers who are assigned to particu- 


there are assistants 


lar pieces of work. 

The commission employs about fifty engineers regu- 
larly, and during the busy season it has from seventy- 
five to a hundred. 

“Every piece of work,” said Mr. Dean, “is sized up 
before the contract is awarded. Estimates of large 
jobs are made at the main office, and we know just 





traffic in numbers, and a 
xreat deal more in weight. 
The number of motor 
trucks in the remote rural 
districts 
very small, but on high 
Ways near the cities there 
were from 50 to 75 a day. 
On some of the roads the 
trucks amounted to over 
16 per cent of the total 
number of vehicles, and 
outnumbered the touring 
cars. 

The coming of the 
touring car and the motor 
truck has stimulated pub- 
lic interest in good roads, 
while on the other hand 
the construction of first 
class highways has caused thousands of people to buy 
motor-driven vehicles. 

It would be next to impossible to exaggerate the 
benefits the farmers of the State have derived from 
improved roads. 

In many counties in Massachusetts 
reached a very high state of development, and one of 
the chief causes is the building of fine thoroughfares 


An Example for Other States 


OOD-ROADS men throughout the country point 
{. to Massachusetts as having the most complete 

highway system. At the present time half a 
dozen States are spending more money for roads than 
Massachusetts, because they are larger in area and 
are trying to accomplish a great deal in a compara- 
tively short time. But, considering her area, Massa- 
chusetts has farther in highway construction 
than any other commonwealth, and therefore is re 
garded as the leader in road building. 

The suecess of the Bay State is given additional 
verification by the adoption of the commission's 
original idea by the Federal Government. And the 
Federal authorities have decided to take practically 
the same kind of a traffic census as soon as the model 
Indeed it is no exaggeration to 


was, of course, 





agriculture has 


gone 


roads are completed. 
say that Massachusetts leads. 
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The Race 


By 


VAST Amphitheatre! 
Circled by the populace— 
Rome and Indianapolis— 
Twenty centuries 


Spanned by a 


day. 


A mighty throng! 
Impulsed by one desire— 


Watching, thrilling, waiting; 


For danger, de 


ath—and they 


Are keeping holiday. 


Crowds! 


Lured by the unusual, 
Primitive in instinct, 


Lustful for ple 
The daring she 
Boldly flinging 
Their heritage 


asure: 
neo of brave men 


of courage, 


Even life itself, 


Into honor’s se 


Where human 
weighed 


ales, 
worth is 


By common voice 


Ncales corroded, 
Falsified by gold of commerce. 


The Chariotee 
Sons of Mercu 
Ready for the 
A titanic strife 


‘g ’ 
ry 
Race 


*"Gainst Time and Chance: 


Their steeds 
Empowered to 
The far journe 


Ah! 

Here they com 
Scattering 

The affrighted 


scorn 


y to the goal. 


( 


winds aside, 


Phalanecd in twos and threes- 
The trailed and the trailer- 


Fighting 
For brickh-) ibhe 


d pathway 


Whereon to win 


Pride of place: 


The Pole, 
The plaudits 
Of one hundred 


thousand tongues, 


And opportunity to outwit 


The merciless, 
Of men and st 
Behind. 


onrushing tide 
eel 


Drivers, mechanicians, 


’Passioned 


By lust of flight, 


Whirling 
Like toys 
Spun by some 


giant hand 


In wanton play. 


Fleeing 
Like leaves 
Caught in the 


maclstrom 


Of some elemental storm 


On, on! 
The race is to 
To the strong! 


the swift, 


6 
Bang! 
What's that? 
Craned necks, 
Clenched fists, 
Oh! . 
Staggering 




















Like a bird 

Wounded in flight. 

A car 

Hesitates . 

Perilously swerves . 

Then, high in air, 

Hurtles the rubber frag- 
ments, 


Just now—a tire. 


Look! 

From under the hood 

As acar thunders by 

Leap tongues of fire, 

Bringing the crowd 

T'o its feet: 

For danger dire, 

Explosion, wreck, 

Confront the moments 

With a white suspense, 

Which takes the blood 

From the face to the 
heart, 

While the eye 

Unconsciously 

Notes the flag, 


Henry Knott . 


Red-crossed, 
Idly flapping 
O’cr the hospital tent. 


8 


Oh, look! look! look! 
That car at the turn! 
See! Bee!... 

It skids and twists— 
It leaps- 

FOG vc BOT ces 
Full tilt 

At the wall by thw tracn 
Like an evil thing, 
Diabolical— 

Intent to maim, 

To wreck, to kill. . 
“Why doesn't he stop it?” 
“The Foo!’ .. 

Oh, God. ... 

It doubles back 

Upon the track. 

See, there! 

"Tis up in the air, 

On end, atwist, 

Help! 

It somersaults twice— 
Thud!... 


Yes!.. 


Crash on its back, 
While human nerves 
Collapse. ... 


9 


{ tangled mass 

Of iron and steel, 
Distorted 

tecurst. 

For there by its side, 
On the grass, 

Lie two brave men, 
With broken limbs 
{nd bodies bent 
Silent, grotesque, 
Stunned, bleeding spent 
They knew the risk 
Was to flirt with Death; 
No did the crowed, 
Who half expected 
This evont. 


Oh,the spell of the race! 
It fascinates 


10, 
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And storms the blood 

With likes and hates. 

For human interest 

Concentrates, 

Chooses a car 

It desires to win, 

Not for a reason, 

But only a whim. 

Then, strange to relate, 

That car through the 
hours 

Carries the issues, 

Decrees of fate 

That seem to be ours: 

We drive it, 
we urge it 


Around the 
track, 
With “Ornes 


all taut 
And hearts 
awrack: 






We shout cncourage- 
ment, 

Suffer suspense 

As it lags behind 

Or forces the pace. 

Oh, the spell of the 
race 


Fascinates! 


“Here they come’ 
Desperate, swift 
First, second, third; 
Then the fourth; 
Then the fifth! 
Earcitement stirred 
To feverish pitch, 
is voices lift 
Through the racket 
and din, 
Crics to the driver 
They hope to see 
win, 
4 welling mob 
Of women and men, 


uy ith SCHSCES arbot 


The lust of the thing: 
For the second car 
Has a fighting chance; 


No has the third: 


Then a tire goes “bing.” 


12 


“Will he last, 
Do you think?” 


Shouts a man to a friend 


is a car rushes past 


Then is lost at the bend. 


“You never can tell, 

The first may be last 
A minute from now— 
It’s all in the game.” 
“Not for mine, 

Old chap, 

Too crowded the risk 


For the money or fame.” 


“Herehe comes! Here 


he comes!” 


“The Frenchman wins! 


Loud shouts from the 
throng, 

Then the cheering beg 

“You win—you win— 

Hooray, hooray, 

1 race well won: 

tjravo, No. 16!" 

As over the line 

The car comes along. 


ins: 


The checkered flag drops— 


Time— 

6.31.43. 

“Go oi—qo on... 
Don’t stop—don’t stop 


Drive one more lap... 


That the rest... 


Of the crowd may sce,... 
The noisy praise 


Hark! 
Breaks over the track 
Like the roar 

Of the restless sea. 


14 


Around again 

it a dizzying gait, 
Then on-to the pit 
Where comrades wait 
Some laugh, some cry 
(All gesticulate). 

One capers a dance 
As a flag is unfurled, 
Tricolored of France. 
Then 


Happens that gallantry 


Which belongs to the 

Wherever brave men 
may be: 

The victor aloft 

Waves the Stars and 
Stripes 


1s symbol of victory! 


wo ld 
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Section Fisk Straight Side Tire 














We Hold Our Trade 
ONLY permanent customers can make 


permanent success. Only satisfac- 
tion can make permanent customers. On 
this belief we base our manufacturing 
and selling policies. 


We do not aim to sell to the million 
car owners. We do aim to please 
continuously our part of that million 
to whom we sell whenever tires are 


needed. We hold our trade. 


Year after year, for car after car, we 
sell to the same customers. Fathers and 
sons, brothers, business associates and 
friends recommend us one to another. 


We offer tires of demonstrated quality, the courteous and 
far-reaching service of an unusually efficient organization, 
a sincere effort on our part to hold our customers by 
square dealings. This is a policy which insures economy 
and fair treatment to the tire user. 





For Sale by 18,000 Dealers Everywhere and by Fisk Branches 
in All the Principal Cities. Address Dept. P when writing. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Time to Re-Tire 
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Capturing a World Market 


F YOU would read succinctly the 

story of American commercial 

vigor—that combination of far 

vision and quick action which 
has made Europe gasp with a sort of puzzled alarm 
you will find it more clearly written, perhaps, than 


on any other page of the lexicon of the decade in the 
The building 
of automobiles is the youngest of our great industries, 


record of export trade in automobiles. 
yet American methods have already given our motor 
ear manufacturers a commanding position in the mar 
From a position of insignificance 
practical 


kets of the world. 
they heave advanced to a position of leader 
ship in a time so short as to seem incredible. It is not 
twenty years since the only motor cars we knew were 
to-day there is not a 
American-made auto 
mobiles vre not The 
change represents a volte-face which is one of the most 


foreign shores; 
world in which 


carrying passengers or goods. 


visitors from 
country in the 


remarkable in history. 

By taking a period of fifteen from 
1913. and dividing it in three, one may see at a glance 
In the first year of this period, 


years, 1S9S to 
what has happened. 
wh'le the value of our automobile imports was com 
paratively trifling, that of our automobile exports was 
nil. At the halfway mark of the 
neriod, in 1906, items, roughly speaking, bal 
anced on our trade ledger, each being approximately 


$4,000,000 But at the 


practically about 


these 


By Reginald McIntosh Cleveland 


illustrated by the 
iding 


This kind of manufacture is well 
1914 of 
probably 


one of the le 
largest in the 
country in point of number of cars built. This maker 
will build 50,000 cars during the present Into 
their making will go 20,000 tons of steel and 3,400,000 


production schedule for 


American makers: the second 


year. 


his remarkable methods of distribution 


and selling by which he has been en 


abled so to vend his wares at home 


that 
United States very nearly one motor car for every hun 


there are now in operation in the 


has advertised, he has demon 
ne 


dred of population. Tie 
strated, he 
instance of the contrast in the American and European 
point of view in selling will suffice. 


has innovated in a score of ways 


We have seen that 
the foreign editions of the catalogue of one company 


pounds of aluminum. The minimum number of car operating here are to be printed in lots of hundreds 
loads of outgoing freight will be 33 a day and the of thousands. Naturally they are for free distribution. 
maximum 60. This out The representatives of a 
going freight for the — ta, group of leading English 
year will weigh ap MEE tty, and Continental makers, 
proximately !T0.000, joy Nm, on the other hand, 
000 pounds. Incoming Yt have recently published 


will 
pounds 


matter 
12.000 


eXpPress 
weigh 
a day outgoing 


20,000 


and 
matter 
pounds. The company 
has contgracted for Z | 
200,000 tires, 350.000 
lamps, 100,000 fenders, 
BOOL000 
300,000 


express 


and 
The 
English edition of its 


wheels, 


rims. 


AWN 


Wo 
ab 











end of the decade and a 
half in question, with the 
of the year 
1913, our imports of mo 
worth 


fiscal 


close 


tor cars were less 


than $2,000,000, while our 


exports were worth more 
than $26,000,000! This 
was exclusive of parts 


and tires. Small wonder 
that the motoring talk of 
the principal manufactur 
ing countries of Europe 


should be concerned 


chiefly with the “Ameri Z 
can Invasion.’ How to 7 
stop it? How to meet it? 


How to rival it?—these 


are the questions of most 
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“nnnaamamasttle 
On the water front of Rio 
Janeiro you will find the Ameri- 
can makes dotting the landscape 


A train of American automobiles 
arriving in Madras, India, to sup- a 


plant the speedy bullock team 


the fact that their de- 
scriptive literature could 
had upon the 
payment of two dollars 

which would be returned 
after the purchase of a 
car! It is true that the 


Z 
i Z . . s 

Z force of the illustration 

Z 


only he 


is rather weakened by the 
fact that the products are 
of quite different 
and price, but it is illumi- 
nating none the less. 
Novel methods of intro- 
ducing in 


class 





lands 
cars made in this country 
are constantly being tried. 
light 
Wagon, made 
in Detroit, is to start in 
December on a trip round 
the world as a part of an 
de interesting commercial 
expedition, Ten men 
from a Philadelphia ex- 
porting company will sail 
for Sydney, Australia, 
from San Francisco for 
trip the itinerary of 
which includes every con 
city in the 


various 


For instance, a mo- 


tor delivery 








siderable 











vital interest to makers 

of automobiles across the 

seas Meantime it goes Crossing Jackson's Drift, five miles 

steadily on from Johannesburg, South Africa 
When one has realized United States style and Afrikander 

the significance of the 

bare figures of our auto 

mobile exports, the obvi Dr. Sun Yat Sen in an Ameri- 


ous and interesting thing 






is to seek the cause. We cars are as yet not so 
cannot claim that it is to yh 

P wa 
be found in the superi jj? 


Y on: 
the American fly i 


machine per se, for we 


ority of 


are still ready to take a 


book 


leaf from 
in matters of engineering 


Europe's 


and 
The secret of 


practice refinements JZ 
of design y 
our astounding success in 
the foreign field 
rather in the excellence 
product for the 


lies 


of our 
our great 
methods of 


price; in supe 
riority in 
production and market 
ing. It is to be found in 
the dari has led 


to the manufacture of 


g which 


automobiles on a senle 
unthought of 
and in the 


elsewhere, 


genius for 


can car at Nanking, China, where 
numerous 


Mililllitittttyyyyyyy, 
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world, save in the United 
States and Canada. This 
. trip will take about two 
and it is 


years to finish 


estimated that it wil! 
cost S375.000. Each of 
the ten men will repre 


sent a different 
line, 
motor 


commer 
cial one of these 
being trucks, the 


one taken on the trip to 


serve us a sumple. A con 
tract has been made to 
deliver 250 of these trucks 


the 


globe, to be 


at various points on 
habitable 
specified as 
The 
party with 
will in many instances 


sales are 


men of the 
their helpers 


made 
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ws 


1914 catalogue is 
printed in 1,000,000 
lots, while the Ger 


man, French, Italian, 


a 
MMNMNWWE 





and Portuguese edi 
tions are to be run 
in lots of from 300, 
000 to 5OO.000 Cars 
of this mark sell all 
over the world, and 
they sell for less 


organization which has fos. than $1,000 apiece. 
made possible the distri Production on a 
bution of this gre: ) “y~ fo titanic scale is the 
m is great out Wyo “a . . | 
pouring on an economic ppp eee explanation of the 
MMe - 


basis, The American 
like the 


of chewing gum, 


maker of motor cars, American maker of 


shoes and of rails and has not been 
iy the demand which he has found, but 
has thrown his energies into the creation of al 


In so doing he has multiplied his out 


content to sun 


ever 


1 . 1 

Mirger demand 
put to a point which has enabled him to buy at prices 
far below the small producer and, 


make use of materials of a far better quality than the 


consequently, to 


small producer could use, sale price being equal In 


hie « ‘ . 
this ay he has achieved what Europe has constantly 
deer the impossible, a maintenance of high quality 


Wi t concomitant scale of price 


price. 

Even these figures are overshadowed by those of 
America’s largest maker, whose factory employs 16,000 
workmen and whose production for this year is ex 
pected to be at the rate of considerably more than 
1,000 cars every day of the counting Sundays 
In a greater or less degree the produc 


vear, 
and holidays 
approached by dozens of 
country. The output of 
month is far bigger than that of 
r 


statistics quoted are 
this 


makers for a 


tion 


makers in any of our 


larger 
the largest maker in Furope for a yei 
the fruits of his 
American automobile builder has extended 


To reap methods of manufacture 


abroad. the 


travel in a special boat 
which will wait for them at various ports on island 
and mainland while they visit the “trade.” At numer 
ous points on the trip the motor truck will be loaded 
with the merchandise represented by the salesmen of 
carried overland from city 
runs to be made is from Singa 
Straits Settlements, 
order for commercial 


the party and this will be 
to city One of the 
Lampur in the 
large 


Upper 
is believed a very 


pore to 
where it 
motor cars can be booked, since motor trucks are 
badly needed there for the transportation of rubber 
Other long trips will be made in India, China, Japan, 
and Europe, in which the truck will be used as a car 
rier of samples of goods in which the members of the 
sumple in itself. It is 


such original 


party have interest and as a 


merchandising and enterprise of stamp 
as this which has helped to give America her leader 
ship in the automobile world. 

the 


connections ; 


prominent makers in 


some of them 


Generally speaking, all 


this country have foreign 


ugencies; others have many branch 
from the Antipodes to the land of 


One who 


scores of 


have 
houses scattered 
the Midnight cannot be 
to have for the export 
business, has distributing agencies in twenty-one dif 
from South Amer- 


tussia, and 


Sun. maker, said 


made a strenuous campaign 
Automobile men 
France, 
factory In a 


ferent countries. 


ica, England, Seotland, Germany, 


China have visited his single day not 


hong izo orders were received for tel cars trom 
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The Dawn. of a New Era! 


\ \ TITH the New Year of 1914, comes a new era in motordom. 
For twenty years the automobile has passed through the 
experimental stages in design—in materials—in methods of manu- 


facture—in sales and in service. 
the first car of a new era. 


Now comes the Lyons-Knight as 
Because of its many better features it 


is important that you see and know its value before you buy any 
car. Here are reasons: 


A Great Change 
for the Better 


The automobile industry has 
worked toward this great change 
for years. The history of other 
automobile factories proves it. The 
million motorists of America have 
learned to know the features that 
go to make automobile value. 


One group of men, backed by 
ample capital, foresaw this change. 
They secured one of the greatest 
manufacturing institutions of 
America. They brought to their 
organization the most experienced 
engineers and production managers. 
For two years they studied to pro 
duce the car to satisfy the experi 
enced motorist. They designed and 
erected machinery to construct such 
acar. They anticipated the dawn 
of the new era. 

The result is the Lyons-Knight 
a car that is different and better 
than any other high class car. 

This car is backed by a service 
by a broad-gauge, business-like sales 
policy that has secured the finest 
dealers from the old days of the 
automobile. 








Lyons-Knight K-4 
Five Passenger 


car = $2900 


Car 











This great, new, live, strong, ag 
gressive organization ushers in the 
first car of the new era. 


What the Lyons- 
Knight Proves 


“The Car of Silence” is proof of 
this new era in automobile design, 
manufacture and valne. One ride 
in it will convinee you that its 
makers have produced something 
different and better 

The Lyons-Knight is 10 more a 
1914 car than it is a 1918 car or a 
1924 car. So staunchly and truly 
is it built that vears of use but 
make its operation smoother and 
more efficient 

The lines of the bodies are such 
that this car will be a standard for 
vears to come. Nothing radical this 
year or next—always pleasing and 
up-to-date. 

The Lyons-Knight engine is the 
finest power plant ever placed in 
any American car. lis makers 
guarantee its performance to sur 
pass that of any four-cylinder pop 
pet-valve engine of equal size—to 
surpass a six-cylinder poppet-valve 
engine of larger size even in the 


Ask for Catalog and Proofs 


Lyons Atlas Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


points of smoothness and flexibility 
as well as power. 

Worm drive brings to this big 
130 inch wheel base car an added 
smoothness and balance—freedom 
from vibration and sounds the 
death note of the grinding gears 
which marked the finest cars of the 
old era. 

Point after point adds to the 
proofs that this car is representa- 
tive of a new order. 


Before You Buy 


You will find the great, growing, 
multiplying Lyons-Knight organiza 
tion reaching out over the entire 
country. Its representative in your 
city is one of the most experienced 
men you can find. He will put von 
in touch with the new era in motor 
dom that means greater value out 
of every dollar you invest. 

Lyons-Knight cars will be on dis 
play at both the New York and 
Chicago Automobile Shows. Full 
information about the great organ 
ization and descriptions of the cars 
themselves will be mailed you on 
request, 

Know about them—before vou 
buy. 











Touring 
Car .. 





Lyons-Knight K-4 
Seven Passenger 


$2980 
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Shanghai, three from Yokohama, four from Moscow, ent one automobile company there 
six from Ponce and six from Diisseldorf. No hard which has four American touring cars 
and fast rules have been laid down as yet for the for hire, and adds that a company 
handling of business in foreign lands. Some of our which has the agency for an American 
dealers profess themselves quite satisfied to make their automobile for the Republic of Panama 
sales through dealers native to the particular country is to bring down several machines for 
in question; others use American salesmen, while sey taxicab service in the Canal Zone. This 
eral have established true branches with service sta will be run in competition with coach 
tions and complete equipment of parts. This is gen men with consequent low rates, ten 


erally considered the wisest course to pursue wherever 
the volume of business warrants it 


American Cars Make Their Way 


ERHAPS the keynote of American success in this 
field is temerity of the right sort. Certainly this 
quality is an outstanding one. One of its latest 


manifestations is the case of an American motor-car 
engineer who had been identified with a highly success 
ful low-priced car at 
He is known as a man of originality and a designer of 
ability. About a year he sailed for Paris, and 
since then he has been at work, with the assistance of 
other American and some French engineers, designing 
iwo new models, one a small automobile, the other a 
cycle car. A factory has ‘been built in France and 
another secured here, and.it is proposed to market 
both models in each country at a surprisingly 
price. As far as the French end of the 
concerned, this will be an American invasion with a 
vengeance, for our production and manufacturing 
methods are to be used on their soil to beat the French 
men at their own game. So 
eaused on the other side of the Atlantic by manifesta 
tions of this kind of “hustling” and by the fast grow 
ing popularity of the cars made in the “States” that 
it is probable efforts 
made to block the further spread of the Ameri 
ean motor had the new tariff law not let down 
the bars a bit to automobiles imported into this 
country. The representative of the Automobile 
Importers’ Alliance in New York City, during 
a trip of inspection on the other side before the 
clauses of the new bill relating to automobiles 
had determined, found a of 
tility which was surprising. He reported on 
his return that in several countries automobile 
manufacturers were ready to 
movement for the enactment of a discrimina- 

tory tariff against American cars, and they were 

with difficulty persuaded to await the passage of 


its zenith some five years ago. 


azo 


low 


is 


business 


much concern has been 


serious would have been 


been decree hos 


start a vigorous 


the Underwood tariff in view of its probable re 
duction of the duties on cars destined for this 
country. Just what the effect of the change in the 
tariff will be it is difficult to say. 


Naturally, its effect will be greatest on imports, and 


we may reasonably expect to see a considerable in 
crease in the American consumption of foreign-built 
cars, especially those of two types. One will be the 


large, powerful, splendidly finished product of one of the 


leading foreign factories, the chassis of which may 
now be brought in at a reduction of 15 per cent in 
duty; the other the small car, valued at less than 
$2,000, from the same factories, which can now be 


brought in complete at a reduction of 30 per cent in 


duty. On the export side of the fence some effect may 


he expected also, and this is likely to be a beneficial 
one for the American maker, for now that the British 
or the Continental manufacturer feels that he will 


be able to reap some advantage from his lower wage 
scale when he sends his machines to this country, we 
Will probably hear in the of 
plans to put a halt to inroads of 


less next two 


the 


year or 


Americans 


The Dewar Trophy Twice Won 


/ I SHE man who builds motor cars in Michigan, or 
Indiana, or Ohio has been catholic in disbursing 
his product. Tle has shown no partiality af 

the motor trucks which are slowly taking the place of 

the bullock carts in India a goodly proportion 
made in the United States, and “U. S. A.” will 
found on sweetly running motors in the heart of Af 
rica, in the islands south of Asia, in Australia, Tas 
mania, and many sections of the southern half of the 
Western Hemisphere 


were 


he 








Our consul at Colon reports that there is at pres 
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This American car has its habitat down in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, @ country not commonly associated with automobiles 
















cents a person being the contemplated 
for short hauls 


less varied 


charge 


Not than their ultimate 
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destinations are the types of American 
cars being exported, although, of 
course, the low- and medium-priced 
cars dominate the trade in point of 
numbers. 

Little and big touring cars, limou 
sines, runabouts, and trucks of many aaa ia 
capacities are finding their way oversea. Not long 
ago an electric car with a closed body—a type in 
which the American maker is preeminent—was shipped 
to a Japanese gentleman for use in the streets of 
Tokyo. Much interest at present centers round 
the part which the cycle car manufactured in this 


country is to play in the export trade. 


Wy, sees 


Mityyyy yy tht 
“When isa 


It 


is prob- 





A party of Japanese spinning along Harbor Road, 


Yokohama, in one of our makes 


lematical, for cycle cars are novelties here. 


At 


pres 


ent these little vehicles, neither automobile nor motor 


MM 








Ye 


\ 


ZZ YL ddd 





These four American cars were photographed at Neubourg, 
Normandy, a town of only some two thousand population 


predicted that once our methods of quantity produc- 
tion have been applied to their building they will fol- 
low the lead of their larger motor-car brothers and go 
forth and inherit the earth. Certainly, from the ad- 
vance announcements of companies about to make 
vehicles of this type, they are to be produced in the 
United States.at a price which will make anything on 
the European market look to its laurels. 

In the last as well as in the first analysis, it is pro- 
duction method that tells the story. 
biles may 


Making automo- 
be justly compared to hatching chickens. 
Europe, with her larger proportion of handwork, her 
small annual output, her cautious procedure, is the 
setting hen with a _ limited, if brood. 

America, pushing, impatient of delay, has turned 


select, 


to mammoth incubators and the name of her 
4 chicks is legion. Nor do these motor-car 
Y ‘ a hl 
4 chickens come home to roost. They have a 
Y remarkably modern and self-sufficient way 


with them and make themselves thoroughly at 
in strange fields. American-built motor 
cars are quite able to hold their own with those 
of foreign manufacture in matters of perform- 
ance. The 1914 model of a car built in Detroit 


home 


tj has just won for the second time the Dewar 
4 Trophy, awarded by the Royal Automobile 
4 Club of Great Britain. This trophy is awarded 
4 annually to “the motor car demonstrating the 


achievement 
industry.” A 


createst 
the 
trophy 


the 


same 


toward advancement of 
of the make took the 
five years ago, and its recent win gives it the 
unique position The 
1,000 miles over all 
a compulsory 


f gaining the prize twice. 
in this competition was a run of 
at 


tes: 


sorts of 


19.5 


rouds and average speed of 
miles 


an hour. 


The electric starting and lighting systems and the 
novel two-speed rear axle with which the car is fitted 
were subjected to constant test. The result was a tri 
umph for American workmanship. 

How 
tered to the far corners of the earth is manifest from 
the Government's report on exports at the close of the 
last fiscal year. 


rapidly American automobiles are being seat 


This shows the number, destination, 
and value of domestic automobiles exported and may 


be tabulated as follows: 

















cycle, yet partaking of the nature of both, are far 
more numerous in England and in France than in 
this country In the vernacular, Europe “has the 
jump on us” in their manufacture. But it is freely 
SMA _MAAANSH dd WAAdI Ad Md WH 
i if 1880) qe? 

Countries Yume ae Neniine "Pole 
(ustria- Hungary 2 $3,959 13h $91,781 
Azores .. 16 10.549 
Belgium... P 94 85,679 
Bulgaria... 4 2 17 11,457 
Denmark . ‘ : 3 2. SI 77,140) 
Finland . - ay | 5S DOS 
France .. 6 10.709 818 615,086 
Germany 1 1.029 R45 TOASSY 
Gibraltar . . 7 6576 
Greece . 1 1.176 1 1.080 
Iceland 2 1,016 
LO ae 331 280,061 
Netherlands 2 14D 111 94,165 
Norway .. ‘ y 4 2,200 7S 66,680 
Portugal .. l 1,400 73 5S,51 
Rumania 12 12.000 38 0, 
Russia in Euro 1} 34,165 DSO 184,915 
Servia ... , p 1.160 
Spaim.... l 1,400 IS6 127,621 
Sweden... 2G PROS 
Switzerland .. pl 4 4 OOD 
Turkey in Euro 1} S14 
England 1S4 119.468 .T83 » SOB. 785 
Scotland... 6 8.104 
Lreland er 6 38 
sritish Honduras | 1,800 
Canada . 1S) 1.104.237 6,723 8,229,324 
Costa Rica... 3 3,643 is 14,955 
(juatemala 10 14.892 
Honduras... l 3,000 t 8,100 
anama... 30) : 
Salvador... 11 
Mexico... . oa) $3,363 235) 
Newfoundland j SS45 9 
Barbados $e 6 7 ; 
Jamaica .. ... 1 9254 62 le 
TRiIMMGSG . oo «+ 3 002 
Other British W. 

NS or eed a. 7 6.716 
Su 4 6 4 daeoes 14 25.000 2233 242.086 
Danish W. Indies 1 £250 1 2,151 
Dutch W. Indies 1) 14,590 
French W. Indies D 3S77 
Haiti : 3 5,553 38 24,409 


’ Co 1220 
Countries commercial Passengei 








Number Value Vumber Value 

Santo Domingo. . 1 $1,858 7 $5,382 
Argentina 85 78,000 1.062 1,181,735 
Bolivia... ° eae 2 : 
Brazil . 36 TH.073 987 
Chile ; ‘ j ; 78 109,499 
Colombia... ; 3 6.112 110 113,33 
Keuador.. .. . l 2.017 74 5D, 37 
British Guiana ‘ 18 
French Guiana l 
Peru... é 70 
Uruguay .. 7 11), 280 00) f 
Venezuela .. 23 S420 104 109,499 
Aden .. ' iD 7,998 
China : : Sd 
Chosen (Korea). l 3.500 7 
British India. 39 
S. Settlements... ys 5.588 387 
Other British EF 

Indies 39 
Dutch EF. Indies. 2 £840 278 
Hongkong ; 7 
Japan : 21 62,770 312 
Russia (Asiatic) ; l 
Siam... : m6 
Turkey in Asia | 





Australia & Tas 


mania. - 17 25,027 2 083 1,896,990 
New Zealand l 1,201 958 NO S37 
Other British 

Oceania . 3 2396 
French Oceania y 4 5,400 11 14,005 
German Oceania l 350 
Philippine Isl'd t} 91,809 517 577.040 
British W. Africa } 2,688 
British S. Africa 11 9,476 1,279 L157,895 
tritish KE. Africa 14 12.802 
Canary Islands.. ; 10 6,426 
French Africa | S58 10 7.297 
German Africa : 5 3,175 
Liberia . . : I SOD 
Portuguese Africa 20 16,102 
Egypt 16 10.156 

993 $1,737,141 24,293 $24,275,793 
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N THE spring the brown earth burgeons not alone 


into leaf bloom and rich verdure. 
Two other crops spring up like toadstools along 
with the flowers on hill slopes and levels. 
The first of these is the great army of spring plow- 


men—if we look close oyvs:' boys brown, wind- 
beaten, stout-muscled, a little wistful, faces turned 
toward the sun that is only rising for them; how- 


ever, we don’t look close. We're going too fast for 
one thing. Another is they all alike—incon 
siderable, atomic; mere moving manikins in browns 
and rust color and blue jean. 

The second crop is automobiles. For, with the first 
bluebird note, the clean white roads of our country, 
up hill or down dale, hum with the potent engine 
song. The bleat of the spring lamb and the shriek of 
the, Klaxon commingle. The people who ride in these 
look inconsiderable, atomic also, with their wind-baked 
complexions and ulsters and goggles, but they differ 
from the other atoms in one mighty respect—they sit 
at Nature’s banquet where the others only serve. 


look 


i. caylee who has sat back on padded leather 
and velvet springs while a 60-horsepower engine 

purled him like a genial south wind into the face 
of blue skies and robin songs and scent of wild cherry 
has seen what he does to such as these. He sees the 
patient figure of-labor in the field straighten up in the 
sun, drop his hands from the plow handles and lift his 
sweating face to look after him long. If the figure 
young it may be a sardonic, or a bitter or 
curious look, but if—most likely—it is a 
a deep, unconquerable longing 


is not 
merely 
youth, the eyes hold 
and, perhaps far below, 
It’s an experience that almost never fails of repeti 
tion until, as we fly by, these monotonous 
pygmies of field and hill coalesce into one typical man 
and those long. weighing looks into a com 
posite Following that trails 
Clytie did the sun. 
The key to the 
tiniversal passion for luxury and speed and the soft 
things of life, but once in a while a pair of eyes will 
watch us with a different meaning. They will belong 
to some eager-faced boy whose sun-tanned fingers 
were better off in the machine shop than turning the 
furrow—a boy whose tremulous 
mechanics and whose glance is worship. 
Such a boy was Davey Hinkley plowing in his 
father’s Southern wheat field on a soft day in April. 


AVEY came of a line of stout, prosaic farmers, 
D with the exception of his maternal grandfather. 
This granddad, more or less discredited in the 
family, made a genial! and itinerant living by mending 
old clocks, sewing machines, and and 
farm and house machinery. The Hinkleys disdained 
such practices, They seldom referred to the old man, 
but he left his mark, notwithstanding. He got a back 
thrust through Davey, knew in 
stinctively the proper way to manipulate a padlock. 
At sixteen Davey’s bent flourished more stoutly 
than before, if under limitations and rigid discourage- 
ment. He hated farming, he hated to bite the steel 


a passionate resolve 
staring 


great 


Face our 


passage as 


Following Face is, of course, the 


secret passion is 


odds ends of 


whose baby fingers 











into the hard earth, he hated to spread manure and 
cut hay, and sow and cultivate and reap and do all 
the endless tasks that make for farming. In a word, 
he was a mechanic, not a farmer. But one of the 
rules of the farm is to utilize home products, so Davey 
plowed and reaped willy-nilly, and often bitterness 
bloomed in his young heart as it did to-day. To tell 
the truth, Davey didn’t know exactly what he wanted 
—his people told him the nearest practical use he 
could make of his talent was to become a good black 
smith—and this Davey scorned. 


OT wild horses nor red-hot pincers would have 
N dragged the truth from him—that he wanted 
something to do with automobiles. 

Five of them had this afternoon on the 
State road that ran beside the field, and after each 
one the frown on Davey's brow darkened. 
his fingers tingle: they made his heart yearn. 

A robin trilled in a locust and Prince and 
Charley whinnied friendlily, but Davey’s face did not 
relax. He gee’d and haw’d absent-mindedly and let 
his wits go gathering. If he were master of 
if the mighty engine yielded or ceased 
its force at his command! If he might go into its 
bowels and tinker with it—as he had seen men do 
nay, if he might take it apart and put it together 
again! At this thought he plowed into his old furrow 
and brought himself up sharp. 

Davey knew a little about cars. 


passed 
They made 


tree, 


wool 
one of these 


One of his neigh 
bors had succumbed to the wiles of a Western mail 
order catalogue and had bought a small runabout at a 
minimum outlay, a little one-cylinder affair, that ran 
around fussily saying: “Putt putt putt—putt 

putt—putt” without getting anywhere in particular. 
In the face of the imperious road emperors that swept 


down through the country it was ridiculous, and one 


facetious countryman called it “Sassy Sue.” The 
name had stuck. 

The neighbor had let Davey drive it once or twice. 
He had let him examine (without touching) its vis- 
cera—and had placed him on friendly footing with 


terms like “carburetor,” “shaft drive,” 
Davey liked “Sassy Sue.” 
thing. But a thing 
The Hinkleys had not even : 
Presently from afar there came to 
familiar sound. He 


“magneto.” 
He knew she was a poor 
better than 
Sue.” 


poor was nothing. 
1 “Sassy 
Davey’s ear a 
was at the road end of 
his line, and he leaned over the fence to watch. And 
what he made his fairly bulge from his 
head. It was a car that was coming—yet like no car 
that Davey had He could see the roll 
ing curves of the smooth road for a 
off, and the approach of any 


new yet 


saw eyes 
seen as yet. 
good two miles 
vehicle from the first. 
Millionaires, with the whole automobile world in their 
ridden past Davey’s field, but 
had ever come in such a creature 


pron ketbooks, had none 


T CAME like some devil-driven incarnation of 
| power; low, ungainly, misshapen, with its hyper 
trophied engine and single seat It straddled the 
hills like a prehistoric monster: was here, there, on 
crest or hollow, in a breath. And the voice of its en 
gine ran far ahead, in a terrible and sonorous warn 





The Engine, the epitome of man and 


ing. It 
mechanics in alliance. 
Palefaced, clinging to his fence, Davey 


was 


watched it 
Then 
like a summer 
breeze, there was a click of brakes, hardly a jar, and 
with velvet softness the huge-bellied low brown Thing 
lay outside the fence beside him. 

The young fellow at the wheel was speaking to him, 
but Davey did not realize for a moment; then he heard 
himself asked a question and he shook himself awake. 

A keen-faced chap was at the wheel—the speed type 

wiry, alert, bronzed—his cap worn wrong 
end before, and under it kindly, sharp, dark eyes. It 
was the kindliness that made him grasp Davey’s con- 
dition as he put made him read the 
starving heart hunger in the boy’s eyes. Davey told 
him where he’d missed the turnings to Enderpopiys 
also told him more than was in the words. 

“Like to come for a the stranger asked. 


AVEY gulped and nodded. He unhooked his 
D horses and tied them up to the locust tree. It 
to leave his plowing in midafter 
a mental apol 


come—and it was upon him before he knew. 


the mighty song stopped, sighed away 


visored 


his question; 


was anarchy 
noon, but he climbed in without even 
ogy, the powdery loam still clinging to his rough shoes 
and trousers. 

They were off, with a single monitory shriek of the 
electric siren, and the monster began its mile-eating 
again. 

“I'm in no hurry. I'll twirl you out past Enderport 
and back. Ever ride in before?” 

Davey blushed 

“Not in a real car,” he said. He faltered out a few 
sentences concerning “Sassy Sue.” But the stranger 
did not smile. Those little contraptions were not bad 
for the money, he thought—they were all right to 
begin on. Had Davey driven the little car 
was he interested in cars? 


ever 


friendliness and un 
the pent-up ambitior 


Under the easy 
friend, 


Davey 
derstanding of this new 


Wills. 


of his heart flowered into speech—shy, faltering 
speech, but coherent enough in its central theme 
Yes, he—he liked automobiles. And he understood a 
little—he knew more about “Sassy Sue” than _ its 


owner did. The monster slowed down suddenly, and 
was introduced to the external working of the 
The color came into his face, a new light to 
his eyes as he saw the ultraperfect electrical con 
trivances, the glorified mechanical equipment. 


Davey 


big car. 


He guessed 


IS fingers tingled with new longing. 
timidly a car like this cost some mone); 


The 

stranger laughed and guessed it did, too—cost 

him a round nine thousand as it stood. Davey sank 
back, fainting. The engine began to purr again 


“I'll let her out a little.” the driver announced, and 


in a second they were rushing into the country like 
a west wind. 

A gale sang through Davey’s hair, snapped past 
his ears, ripped the breath from his lips and struck 


him in the Trees flew by, houses like the flicker 
of a cinematograph. He tried to speak but the words 
There were dust, a patch of dwellings, 


ey Cs, 


died “a-borning.” 
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They rode like a storm, and he thought 
that greater speed was impossible 


a railroad, all a dim composite blur, and they had 
skirted Enderport, left it far to the rear. 

They rode like a storm, and he thought that greater 
speed was impossible, but suddenly his driver shouted 
something about “warming up a little,” and in a trice 
they heart of a cloud-burst. Nothing 
was visible, only a wild, rushing blackness that sang 
past the boy’s ears, that struck him numb and dumb. 
It was both horrible and exquisite, but even in the 
blackness he lost no count of the perfect adjustment 
of the machine, and the poised control of the hand 


that governed it. 

All of a sudden ceased rushing 
down to a mere crawl. They were on a little stretch 
of road bordered by shade trees in young leaf. The 
driver looked at Davey, laughed, threw out his clutch 
and pulling out his tobacco began to roll a cigarette. 


HE boy looked at him in awe. 
“You—kin drive her,” he said. 


Apparently it was a joke, for the young fellow 





were in the 


they and slowed 


threw back his head and laughed aloud, showing his 
even white teeth and his kind brown eyes at their 


It was all the machine, he demurred. She was 
some car, all right. He'd driven quite a lot though, 
he said, and he filled Davey’s ears with the names of 
places where he’d seen record driving done—Mineola, 
Indianapolis, Palm Beach, New Orleans. He'd just 
come up from Atlanta—just “loafing round a spell,” he 
put it. He talked a lot about automobiles and driving 
generally, and Davey listened speechless, enchanted. 

There were two ways to go in for autmobile work. 
One might stay in the big shops as an expert ma- 
chinist or special mechanician, or one might train to 
drive. Both began alike; both required the intimate 
knowledge that made the machine child’s play under 
one’s fingers. But if you drove there were other things 
You must keep in training—leave drink 
alone and tobacco, most of the time—and keep your 
nerve steady, your heart action right, and then, of 
course, there was a certain amount of risk, but that 
concerned the other fellow. Had Davey ever thought 
about it, driving? Davey confessed he had. 

“Then my advice to you,” the stranger told him, “is 
to keep tinkering away on that little car till you know 
her by heart. Backward and forward and inside out, 
mind. And keep your nerves healthy—and wait. In 
a couple of years you can go to one of the big shops 
and begin practical work.” 


best. 


needed also. 


[’ SOUNDED like heaven and equally difficult to at 
tain. Then because he was young, and on a holiday, 

and touched by the soft April weather, the stranger 
spoke of other matters. His holiday, he said, would 
end in two weeks. And his face softened as he spoke 


of it—he was going to be married, in fact—the week 
following. Some little girl, too, he added senti 
mentally. He took out a handsome watch and 


shapped back the lid for Davey. 

It was a winsome face. A little wistful, with silky 
She didn’t like his car, the stranger 
He'd probably have to give it up eventually. 
She preferred a horse, he said laughing. 

Davey pretended respectful interest in the face. In 
his heart he felt scornful. What did any man want 
beside a car like this? And what sort of a girl was it 
who liked a horse best? 


masses of hair. 
said. 


The driver began to sing careless snatches, and in 
between he chattered. He was due at a little country 
surnside. They weren't expect 
he ate up these little free 
for-all went along. Getting a 
little he called it.- There was usually a 
purse attached, and, of course, it was “nuts to Lizzie,” 
as he said. 


fair over here near 
ing him, he grinned, but 
country races as he 


“oat money” 
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little 
mossy cars out of the run 


Shame to put the 


ning, though he always 


went in fair. 


“It’s like getting a present,” he laughed, “she just 
eats ‘em alive, and a doll could take her round. <A 
doll with its hands and feet tied; why, you could 


drive her yourself.” 
He sat up suddenly 
“Say,” he said, “that’s no 
I’ve a great mind 
Lord, what a story 
side place is only two 
all pointing there, I expect,” 
“it’s three-thirty and they mostly book for four on 
motors—will you do it? Lord, what a joke on the 
Its’ a pippin—it’s a peach. Holy Sammy! You 
say you've driven that other car 
“You mean—me drive her?’ trembled Davey. 
“You're on. We can have fifteen minutes for 
tice back on the gravel patch—” 
“But—but I—my clothes 
“We'll fix it. You take my coat 
cap. Ive an extra oilskin here I'll 
as your mechanic. My Lord, won't 


| [" BUBBLED over at the idea and literally dis- 
robed Davey, and packed him into his motor 
togs. He laughed and whistled and sang all at 
once, and kept reiterating something about “what the 
boys would say”—and altogether it seemed to be more 
of a joke than was apparent on the surface. 
Davey, disguised, small, crouching behind the big 
and lodged 
passionately to 


and laughed again. 

pipe dream, boy—By 
youngster, what d’ 
here—this Burn 


These wagons are 


George, Say, 


you say? looky 
miles off. 
he pulled out his watch, 


boobs. 


prac 


goggles and 


and 
wear. T'll 
we string ‘em!” 


go in 


large as a cabbage, 


apple, listened 


wheel, his heart as 
under his Adam's 
directions. 

In obedience to command he started her. At 
she inclined to make and there 
troublesome black spots before his eyes, but after a 
minute the thrill of the sang through the 
wheel to his hands and got him. It was “Sassy Sue” 
all over, only a glorified 


first 
was spirals were 
engine 


Susan. 


Involuntarily he got his grip, and his inborn 
mechanical sense asserted itself. 
“Hold her in, son—only hold her in. She's a little 


hard on the bit, but she'll gentle to you like a baby 
there—hold her in—steady—watch your 
brake now you've got it 
you're all right 

His monitor leaned back for a 
smiled as Davey skirted a big farm 
easily passed a family carryall. 

“Your some little shark, infant,” he 

Davey didn’t answer. His own engine was “knock 
irg” hard, but the big car eased along under his hand 
lke velvet. They turned into the Burnside fair 
grounds ten minutes later. It “big day,” Thurs 
day, and to Davey’s eyes all the world was gathered 
there, a sea of heads and shoulders. In reality it was 
a small “bucksaw” affair, held by the corporation of 
Burnside village, a piebald panorama of side shows, 
lemonade booths, grandstand and clustering vehicles, 
through which the typical small-fair crowd wove and 
hummed. As the lane cleared for them Davey could 
feel the eye of the crowd boring into his spine 


your gas 


now now you've got it 
it’s like picking daisies 
fresh 


wagon, 


now, oh! 
cigarette, 
met and 


laughed. 


was 


HORSE race was finishing, and Davey’s sponse! 
A showed him where to stop, then slipped away to 
make arrangements. He came back in a few 
minutes with the rusty-bearded, baggy-trousered, keen 
eyed country trackmaster, and to him Davey gulped 
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out the answers he had been coached to. The man 
a moment, a horny, appraising hand running 
His eyes, like those of the crowd near- 
a mixture of awe and disapproval. It was 
much as if a winged Martian had dropped down to 
compete with the birdmen at Mineola—with as obvious 
a handicap. But after a slight hesitation they were 
given a number and were left alone. There was to be 
“warmer’—and following, the 
high-powered two-passenger 
besides themselves had al 
a black, speedy-looking 


lingered 
over the tires. 
est, wore 


a restricted race first—a 
free-for-all, open to any 
ear. Three contestants 
entered, and one, 
its driver running a last inspecting 
He cast sidelong glances, unloving 
Davey's car. 

“You'll have to beat that fellow. Its been his up 
to now—the others wouldn’t have had a show—this 
a bit locally, I understand. The others 
But don’t get rattled. It’s a walk- 


ready been 
car, stood near by, 
eye over its gear. 


glances at 


fellow’s raced 
are only amateurs. 
over for a doll.” 
Davey’s friend lounged back, but Davey, as though 
cast in one piece with the wheel he held, waited for 
And all at once it seemed they had rolled 
out upon the track. It was not a bad track, as coun- 
try tracks well-kept half-mile ring—and with 
the black car offered certain sporting chances, or at 
least a sporting atmosphere, that tightened the mouth 
of Davey’s friend, and pinched his nostrils, and sent 
the keen race-horse glint to his eye, but if he regretted 


the signal. 


£o—a 


his bizarre performance he said nothing. 

“Only go slow at first until you get your head clear 
and the road You'll have to get the 
swing of the curve, just at first. After that you can 
open her up and give ’em what for.” 

So when they had aligned in place and the signal 
came, Davey let them pass. They went by, even the 

like a thundercloud, churning up clouds of 
dust in his face. But he was conscious only of the 
and of that adjustment to his me- 

chanic sense which must be made. 


HE slowness of his start aroused a derisive yell 
from the crowd, but he did not heed. What a 
little earlier had been a sea of pale disks turned 


upon him fused suddenly to a blur—to nothing. 
voice in his ear, and he shoved it up 


spreads even. 


poorest, 


car’s response, 


“Gas,” said a 
a notch. 

He was getting it was it in heart 
odd singing 
showed the 
the 


now: something 
began to bubble up with an 
Just ahead a blur of dust 
He glanced at it a moment, then 


or heels? 
sensation. 
hindmost car. 
blur 
“Good work—you're on,” 
“Hold her in, watch your curve.” 
The white road ahead spread broad; 
face—he felt the great 


was gone. 


the man beside him cried, 


He watched. 


almost to his body 


rose up 


under him throb. A second blur of dust showed, 
beyond a black patch, little black dots. <A sound 
reached him, a far-away noise like cheering. But the 


engine drowned it. Suddenly the 
black patch widened—grew: and he had flashed past 
the gaping, shouting mass at the grand stand. He was 
even with the patch of dust now-——he got a 
glint of red—it 

“Hold her.” said the voice, “second lap, and one to 
go—he’s on ahead there. Let him play a little 
tried to obey, but be losing his 


thunder of his 


second 


was gone 


Davey was head 
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Which are you selling, Mr. 


OU can sell two kinds of tires, the 
kind made simply to sell—and the 
kind made to give mileage. 


The first kind will go for awhile—you 
may them. But 
must continually find new 
new trade. Old customers 
back for.this kind of tire—except perhaps 


even sell a lot of you 
customers, a 
seldom come 


to complain. 

The second kind is the real business 
builder. It appeals to the kind of motorists 
whom you want; it stays sold; it repeats. 
Old trade takes care of itself; new trade 
keeps rolling in steadily. In fact, in a 
short time the quantity of quality tires you 
can sell will far exceed the quantity of the 
other kind. 
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The mileage, service and satisfaction 
that Republic tires and tubes give, are not 
the result of chance, but of an honest policy 
of using Up-River Para and Sea Island 
Cotton in every tire we make. [hese ma- 
terials naturally raise the cost of Republics, 
but they give a service to the motorist that 
possibly yield. 


cheaper materials cannot 


‘The Staggard ‘lread Non-Skid is the 
only effective non-skid tire 
dates. It is the thorough- 


bred of tiredom, the world’s greatest 


+d 


original and 


bearing patent 
pro- 


ducer of mileage. 


The Republic Smooth Tread contains 
the same high grade materials, is produced 
by the same skilled workmanship and today 
is preeminently the leader among smooth 
treads. 
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Dealer ? 


So great has been the demand for a 
non-skid tire (lighter and not quite as ex- 
pensive as the Staggard ‘lread Republics, 
but at the same time bearing Republic 
quality) that we have put on the market a 
new candidate for public favor, the “W M”, 
shown below. ‘This latest addition to the 
Republic family already has received a 
hearty we from the owners of Fords 
and cars of a similar type who have long 
wanted a tire of this character. Dealers 
will appreciate the ready sale for this new 
mileage maker. 


Our 1914 


these wonderful 


lcome 


tells all about 
Send for it or call 
on our nearest branch or agency. 


literature 


tires. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 
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Republic Quality Branches and Agencies 


The New 
““W M”’ Tread 
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now. The mighty engine, as if impatient, fought 
angrily at restraint. The wind lifted his hair, burned 
In spite of himself he pushed her. 
The gray patch ahead was not so far now 


on his icy cheek. 


Why, then, let this mocking black imp ahead taunt 
them’? Suddenly words scorched his ear: 
“Sock it to him.” 
Davey socked it. With a mighty bellow the great 
engine hurled them on. They came on neck and neck 
there was a gray blur—dust in his mouth—a shout 
ing black mass—they were alone 


Sv could do it—easily. He felt it in every fiber. 


The road looked gray now; the pigmy dancing 
figures he had seen vanished. They seemed to be 
suspended in midair, rushing with incredible fury 
over an endless curving spiral. Suddenly he felt a 
fury of irritation. He had passed them all. What 
did this mean—this car ahead—another? And the 
black mass again and a sound of shouting 

He was conscious now of a furious racket in his 
ears—his rigid arm felt a viselike clutch. He slowed 
down slightly “Good Lord!—how many times do 
you win—we've lapped her twice—” 

They had to back a quarter mile. Davey ina strange, 
weak sweat wilted down behind his wheel. 

Down in front of the grand stand there was shout- 
ing. A pigmy figure—a normal-sized man—suddenly 
was shouting through a megaphone 

He tried to listen, but the words blurred. A crowd 
formed about them, and a man detached himself and 
came up with a sheaf of bills. 

“It’s a fifty-dollar purse—stick out your hand 
Davey obeyed. 

“He's all in,” said some one. “Lord, that’s a devil 
of a car—and ain't he a young bird?” 


NE or two would have made conversation, but 
O Davey’s friend waved them aside. 

“We're in a hurry,” he said; “I'll tool her 
out—” Davey slipped into his own seat feebly. He 
couldn’t have tooled a brace of sparrows. 

It took him some time to fight back to normal, and 
the other left him to readjust himself in peace. 

They were nearly home before he spoke. 

“Half of those makin’s are for you—I'll take the 
other half and get Mamie a knicknack. But you get 
half. You did well.”” The color rose in Davey’s cheeks. 

“Me—get twenty-five dollars—but it’s yours—your 
car—” 

“You drove her. You can use it as a nest egg, son. 
It'll be a little start—a little souvenir so you won't 
forget me 
a dog on him 

“My name's Eddie Leroy,” the other went on. He 
waited the briefest second. It was a big name in the 
racing world, but Davey’s face showed no enlighten 
ment. With a little chuckle, Leroy pulled out a 
eard. “This,” said he, “has the address of the biggest 
training shop in the country. When your nest egg’s 
grown big enough you may want to use it. You can 
tell them I sent you. They know me—” 


Davey turned the shy, eloquent eyes of 


‘‘He’s all in,’’ said some one. 
‘Lord, that’s a devil of a car 
and ain’t he a young bird? ’”’ Nec 
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Davey took it and tried to thank him—but a queer 
lump stuck in his throat. Leroy seemed to under 
stand, he clapped Davey on the back and called him 
“a great old shark.” 

They were at Davey’s field now and the boy got 
down beside the stone wall. It was over in a minute. 
The swift jar of a released brake—a quick backward 
smile—and the vanishing hum of a motor. Davey stum 
bled over the wall. His work was just as he had left it 

and it was the same place. The same locust tree 
the same plow—the same brokenearth. But he himself 


the cool evening listening to Abe Ellsinger and his 
father talking. Abe was the owner of “Sassy Sue” 
and had returned from a week's tour of local points. 
He was relating the glories of various fairs he had 
visited. Martinsville fair he said was the biggest and 
finest in years. There had been wonderful racing, al 


rons days later Davey sat on the porch in 


though he had seen good races at some of the others 

Chattem, Williamsville, and Burnside. Yes, Burn 
side especially. Davey’s heart gave a sickening thud 
and seemed to turn over. “Burnside! You were there 
at the fair?” he asked in a queer, thin voice. 

“You bet I was. I was there for Thursday’s race 
the big race—that one that Ed Leroy’s car won. Say, 
that sure was a corker. The Enderport ‘News’ has 
the whole thing,” he pulled a weekly paper from his 
pocket, “a column and a half, almost. Gives the whole 
record of Leroy an’ his career—an’ his car. Say, that’s 
a crackajack car, funny name though the paper 
gives it,” he smoothed the paper with careful fingers, 

‘a big brown Lee-vi-a-than,’”’ he spelled carefully, 
“T never heard tell o’ that make though. My Lord, 
they’re all puffed up because Leroy dropped in and 
licked “em’—and to the best of his ability Abe gave 
the details of that day’s track work as he had seen 
it. He finished it with the newspaper account. 

The older man listened, intent and interested, but 
Davey sat like one frozen. It seemed to him there 
was something sinister in Abe’s having been there; 
more than that his very manner now held some secret 
import. Once he would have sworn Abe winked across 
at him. “I'd like to have seen it,” said Hinkley senior 
when Abe had finished. 

“You would,” said Abe, “an’ ‘specially if what I 
heard at Martinsville’s true. They say Leroy told it 
himself—thought it was a great joke. I bet they'll be 
some soreheads over Burnside way when they find out.” 

“Find out—what?’ 

“That Leroy didn’t win that race at Burnside. He 
didn’t drive that car at all. All this here puff’s about 
somebody else. It was a boy that run his car—a 
green farm boy, he says—a young little pup.” 

“Get out—I don’t believe it.” 

“Fact though, I was there myself. I kin prove it.” 

“How would you?’ asked Hinkley, “you don’t know 
Leroy.” 

“No—” said Abe quietly, “but I know the party 
that drove. I knew him at once when they got out 
on the track.” Davey bent over suddenly and pulled 


some blades of grass. 
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“Who was he?’ asked his father, and the boy lis 
tened shrinking. 

Abe pulled at his pipe, blew out a cloud of smoke 
and spat. “I know him well,” he repeated almost dream 
ily, “but I never guessed more’n anyone would what's 
in him. But he’s got the makin’s of a big driver 
Leroy tells it himself. A holy wonder he calls him. 
If he gits a chance he'll make big money some day. 
They tell me Leroy makes thirty thousand a year or 
more. When I see him again—this youngster—I’m 
agoin’ to tell him ‘Sassy Sue’s’ his to practice on if he 
warnts—all he’s a mind to. He ain’t got the chance 
at home, you see. He farms with his paw an’ they 
ain’t got a machine.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Hinkley, “his daddy must be a 
plumb fool.” 

“Is—in some things. Though I expect they've never 
talked things over much.” 

“Somebody’d ought to tell him then,” said the other, 
“it's wastin’ money—working on a farm if he can 
do like that.” 

“If that’s your view—” said Abe, “I believe I for- 
got to tell you his name. I'll make you acquainted 
now. Party sits beside you there, name of Hinkley.” 


but his father did not move. Then the color 

«< mounted slowly into his face as he looked from 

one to another. “I—I—it ain’t so,” he said. “I can't 
you don’t mean—not you! 

The boy’s face was white—full of both hope and 
misery. “He stopped when I was plowin’,” he gulped. 
“He asked would I come fer a ride. An’ we went over 
to Burnside.” 

“An’—you drove—you won that race for him?” 

Davey nodded. His father’s eyes were on him as 
though they had never seen him before. There was 
bewilderment, incredulous amaze, almost awe in them. 

Abe broke the tension. He got up and yawned dis- 
creetly. “I got to mosey along,” he said. “Just 
thought I'd drop in an’ congratulate you. An’ I meant 
what I said—about ‘Sassy Sue.’ 
key with whenever you like.” 

But Davey’s father came out of his trance quickly. 

“You and your ‘Sassy Sue’! he cried, “you trade 
her fer a new cream separator. It’s all she’s worth. 
Do you think you kin engineer things fer my son? If 
Davey—if he’s goin’ to be like that—if that’s why 
them fingers of his is so handy with a wrench, he'll 
git him a car—a real one. I got fifteen hundred layin’ 
loose just now, an’ I’m willin’ to spend real money. 
We'll git him somethin’ fer a thousand or so. After a 
while—if he wants, he kin go away and get learned 
proper—what do you say, boy?” 


UT Davey could not say. He had struggled to 
B his feet and faced his father, his mouth working 

cruelly. “I—I—” he began in a strangling voice. 
Suddenly he turned and ran ignominiously head down 
for the dark, inviting sanctuary of the orchard. 

Behind he could hear the men’s laughter ring out 
indulgent, understanding laughter. 

Presently he heard them talking again, his father’s 
voice in eager questioning. He lifted his head from 
the rough fence and fumbled for his handkerchief. 

Overhead a star was shining; a little breeze stirred the 
trees; in the distance “peepers” sang. Suddenly there 

was another sound—a siren on the dis- 

tant State road. Every fiber thrilled to 
it—thrilled with the happy knowledge 
of that new world wherein his feet 
were to find their chosen way. 


By threw up his hand as though at a blow. 


She’s yours to mon- 
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Plant number 1 


The engineering 
ability behind the Wagner Starter. . 





The essentials of an auto- 
mobile starter—a motor, a 
generator and a storage bat- 
tery—are the same in all 
starters. The difference lies 


in how well they have been 
made, and how suitably they 
have been adapted to their work. 
The efficiency of a starter, there- 
fore, depends upon the experi- 


C7e Wasner 


is a combination of a Wagner 

motor, a Wagner generator, and 

Wagner engineering ability 

to make these two factors do 

perfect work when connected 

to a storage battery and an 
automobile engine. 


Every Wagner Starter is 
built to order. It was 


ence and ability of the maker. 


The Wagner Starter is made by 
electrical engineering experts, 
who have to their credit a record 
of 23 years of achievement in 
developing and manufacturing 
motors——both single-phase and 
poly-phase-- generators, recti- 
fiers, transformers, and electri- 
cal instruments of precision. 


designed especially for the par- 
ticular car it equips. Every 
requirement for cranking that 
car was carefully measured and 
a Wagner Starter was built, 
that is precisely the starter 
which that car needs. 


Then it was tested in every 
possible way to prove its effi- 


The name Wagner on 
any of these things is 
equivalent to the Sterling 
mark on silver. 


When the Wagner Company 
began to manufacture starters 
it naturally followed that they 
would excel in them just as they 
excel in motors and generators, 
the principal factors of a starter. 


al? 


ciency under the worst condi- 
tions. That is the thorough- 
ness behind Wagner, Quality. 


When you are shown acar that 
is cranked with a Wagner 
Starter you may be sure 
that the maker of that car 
has provided you with the 
best starter that can be 

put on his car. 


If you are interested in starters ask any agent of a Wagner Started car for a demonstration 
of Wagner efficiency. Also write for our book, “The Starter that is made to order.” 
If you are interested in motors and other Wagner, Quality products, and the Wagner 


service behind them, confer with the nearest Wagner Branch and Service Station, or write SWITCH BOARD 
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YUP’ SE you were approaching a village in your 
automobile and saw a sign like the one heading 
this article, wouldn’t you instinctively cut off the 


power through inherent respect for gentlemen 
who expressed their wishes in such courteous terms? 
I did, though when I saw it the first time sheer aston 
ishment at the unusual phraseology may have had 
something to do with it. And if you should read on 
the back of a similar sign which vou approached as 
you were driving out of town the courteous acknowl 
edgment “Thank you,” wouldn’t it warm 
of your heart? The brain that conceived 
had a keener knowledge of human nature than is 
usual among town fathers. The of beautiful 
villages which adopted this scheme “builded wiser than 
they knew,” perhaps, for, aside from winning respect 
for their speed regulations, they called favorable atten- 


the cockles 
that sign 


series 


tion to themselves, and the passing visitor carried 
away with him a vision of well-kept lawns, clean 


streets, and hospitality. I have toured largely over 
the United States, and from ocean to ocean, but the 
pretty villages whose signs spoke to me so kindly live 
in my memory as oases of good-fellowship in a desert 
of graft on the traveler. 


Town Signs and Town Character 


ANY signs speak loudly of the character of the 
M men behind local government, labeling them un 

mistakably as grafters, and that, too, of the most 
clumsy type. It is obvious that they are actuated more 
by the fines they collect than by the desire to protect 
the infrequent pedestrian of their “streets.” It is 
not uncommon to see signs: “Speed limit six miles an 
hour.” or “$50 fine for driving faster than a walk 
through this town.” But the limit of idiocy appeared 
in the country on a board placed, we thought, as 
a joke; but rounding a bend in the timber-bordered 
road we came upon three or four houses, one of which 


was a store, although there was no one in sight. The 
sign read: “You will be arrested and fined $100 if 
you drive through this town faster than two miles 


an hour.” As we rounded the turn, a tall, bulky man 
with a slouch hat stepped down off the store porch 
and held up his hand, at the same time pointing to 
I opened the muffler, increas 
ing the speed as I went. That particular motor makes 
a terrifying noise—the man may be running wild in 
the timber yet for all I know. For too long a time the 
automobilist was looked upon as a legitimate subject 
of robbery. Happily this is passing, or, more prop- 
erly, the businesses which touch automobiling are 
gradually eliminating the dishonest and corrupt. 


Guile and Kindliness 


a tin star on his coat. 


T’S a long ery from “two miles an hour” to the 
| thirty miles an hour which is the predominant speed 

in New York and Chicago, where, if one drove as 
slowly as the laws require, the police would be after 
one instantly for obstructing the It’s the 
speed of the automobile that keeps the streets free 
of congestion. Try twelve miles an hour, if you dare, 
at Forty-fourth Street and Broadway, New York, 
where five policemen are on duty from six until nine 


streets. 


o'clock of evenings. 

Sut all the graft is not in the town. One day last 
summer we crossed a large river, paying 25 cents to 
the ferryman. About an hour’s ride farther up the 
road we recrossed the river on another ferry because 
the sign said that the county bridge, which was in 
sight about a mile above, was impassable. When we 
were almost over a ferry charge of $2 was demanded. 
This was so obviously unfair that, suspecting graft. 
we turned out of the way to visit the bridge. We 
found the bridge in excellent condition, but a few 
planks had been removed from near the end and a bar 
rier erected across the road. Subsequently we learned 
that the county commissioners owned the ferry. 

We used to see signs which read like this: “State 
line. Charge tags here.” That was when many States 
grafted on their neighbors and visitors, although it 
is only fair to say that this condition existed nowhere 
except in the effete East. These signs, however, are 
now obsolete. Maryland is the only State which still 
disgraces herself by requiring her neighbors to buy a 
$10 to $15 admission ticket to visit in her Common- 
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Signs 
on the 
Big 
Road 


By 
C. Francis Jenkins 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. B. FALLS 








wealth. The warning signs erected along what we are 
accustomed to call our publie “roads” are living lessons 
in human nature. Some are officially established and 
are cold and matter of fact, and you pass them with a 
glance for the information and no further thought. 

Then again you approach a fork in the road, perhaps, 
and in doubt you try to sense the right road to take, 
when suddenly you discover a small, crudely made 
sign properly directing you, and you conjure up a vision 
of a kindly old farmer in jeans and a hickory shirt 
sitting in the woodshed door laboriously fashioning 
the letters and the arrow which are to help the 
stranger on his way. And your estimate of your 
fellow man takes a boost. 

A sign now gone from almost all “Toll 
gate,” hung to an old well sweep across the road—a 
sign of the private ownership of a public road, which 
is usually a surprising discovery to the younger gen 
eration of to-day. These roads were useful in their 
day, perhaps, when one might take of public domain 
about as one pleased, but to-day they usually indicate 
bad roads. b 

A conspicuous object which we one day discovered 
in the Virginia mountains was an immense water 
melon in the front yard of a mountaineer’s cabin. 


roads is 





We stopped and inquired if we might buy it. He 
“reckoned it was worth 10 cents.” We gave him a 
half dollar, and while eating the melon we chatted 
with the man and with his barefooted wife: two 
grown-up daughters, also unshod and shy, listened 
When the woman discovered that we were from Wash 
ington, D. C., she remarked: “Gee, I should think 
you-uns ‘ud be lonesome livin’ so far away.” Her 
point of view came to us as a shock. 


The Reminder above the Bucket 


REMEMBER another sign which formed a mental 
I picture of another kindly, though rough, character. 

This time he was doubtless dressed in chaps, spurs, 
and wide-brimmed peaked hat, with a red bandannf 
around his neck. We had been following a trail over 
the great barren plains of the Middle West, and had 
been driving perhaps three hours without a sign of 
human habitation, when suddenly we came upon a 
spring of water with a post planted beside it. A nail 
had been driven in the post near the top, and on the 
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nail hung a bucket. 
ents of the good Samaritan’s kindness were thought- 
less, for a board with an inscription had been nailed 
to the post above the bucket, gently to remind them 


It seems that some of the recipi- 


of their obligation to their fellows. 
you, hang up the bucket.” 

The bucket was hanging when we arrived 
was hanging when we left. 

On the wide expanse of our great plains material 
for signs is scarce, and ingenuity often suggests odd 
solutions of the difficulty. At the crossing of a trail 
in Colorado we found the directions which we were 
in need of written on the bleached skull of a buffalo. 
One horn had been stuck into the ground to hold it 
where it belonged. 

At another time we found our directions printed on 
the side of a square, five-gallon gasoline can, a re- 
ceptacle in which practically all gasoline is obtained 
in that part of the country. The can had been filled 
with keep it located. Occasionally the 
needed information was found carved in the sandstone 
of a bluff. 

But a 
when 


It read: “Damn 


and it 


stones to 


road 


one comes to a 


good sense is a fortunate possession 
fork and finds 
no sign, or finds that the sign has fallen, or has been 
set up in such fashion leave a doubt in the 
mind of the stranger. I think the worst case of the 
kind encountered was when we had traveled ninety 
miles since passing the last 


crossroad or a 


as to 


house, and the town we 
should next pass through was believed to be as far 
ahead. Which trail should we take? 
of “the lady or the tiger,” but 
and we took the right one. 


The Boon of Water 


T IS not generally known to Easterners that under 
| the laws of most of our Western States one may flag 
and stop any railway train anywhere for needed 
water and food. Such discovery brings forcibly home 
to one that water is the West’s one great want. When 
it can be obtained “the desert blossoms as the rose.” 
So water holes are highly prized, and have been the 
cause of many conflicts between rival sheep 
and cattle men as well as settlers. But even a water 
hole may demonstrate the brotherhood of man, for on 
occasions one will find a lowly sign with an 
pointing at right angles to the trail 
marked: “Water, 130 paces.” 

On occasions a sign may be found to be a delusion 
and a snare, as we discovered one noon. On the front 
of one of four or five buildings we could read while 
yet at quite a distance: “Restaurant, Meals 25 cents.” 
We were hungry and speeded into “town” with visions 
of a warm meal, only to find that the place was abso- 
lutely living within perhaps a 
hundred miles of the place. So we were compelled 
to resort again to our box lunch. 

On one trip we went into Salt Lake City over the 
old Mormon trail just sixty-four years to a day after 
the ox teams had passed under the natural arch at 
the foot of the cafion, though at considerably more 
than ten times the speed, as we discovered next day, 


Almost a .case 
fortune was kind 


bloody 


arrow, 
perhaps, and 


deserted, not a soul 


for on a buffalo skull reposing in a glass case in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, found and brought in off 
the trail some time before, we read this legend: 


Vade fifteen miles to-day. 


All well. Brigham Young. 


Certainly some of the earliest signs set in the new 
country are the iron the old trail con- 
necting the monasteries established by the monks who 
explored the Pacific country as far north as 
San Francisco, These old signs have holes punched 
therein to form the letters, and are mounted on iron 
posts, the graceful curving tops of which support a 
miniature monastery bell. 


Automobile Glubs on the Job 


signs along 


Coast 


. HE East and Middle West are now fairly well 
“signed up” on the main roads between the 


principal cities by the cooperation of local 
automobile clubs. If this cooperative work were ex 
tended between the cities of the West and Middle West 
it would prove a great boon to the small army of 
tourists who will drive to San Francisco in 1915. 
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Talk with the man 
who rides on 


TIMKENS 


OU can’t know too much about the motor-car—the one 
you own or the one you expect to buy. 

Timken advertisements have told you about the founda- 
tions of the car—the axles and bearings. They have told you 
how two great Timken organizations are devoting themselves 
solely to the tasks and ideals of building the axles and the 
bearings that will give the best possible service in motor-cars, 
pleasure and commercial. 

And you know that it is not what the maker says about his 
products_but what users say about the performance of those 
products that makes or breaks their reputation. 

Sincere advertising pays. We believe in it and in the big 
definite objects of Timken advertising. Have you wondered 
what those objects are? 

Timken Axles and Bearings are not in any sense “‘acces- 
sories.”” They are important integral parts of the car and can 
be sold only to car manufacturers. There exist in the United 
States not more than 150 car makers who can be possible 
Timken customers. 

NE great object of Timken advertising is to emphasize the 

obvious fact that cars which are to give lasting satis- 
factory service must be built of the right parts. Right founda- 
tions—axles and bearings; right motor, steering mechanism, 
springs—right every part. 

And these right parts must be rightly “engineered”’ into the 
car by the combined efforts of the engineers who design the 
car and the engineers who design the integral parts. 

Emphasizing these facts helps the whole motor-car industry. 

We believe the public will reward all of us makers of axles, 
of bearings, of other parts and of complete cars who are sincerely 
striving to put the utmost use-service-value into our products. 
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NOTHER object is to so widen the existing good 
N reputation of Timken Axles and Bearings that 
, es they will have, in addition to their service value to 
, the car owner, a distinct selling value to the car 
manufacturer. Knowing, as you and we do, that a 
lasting selling value can exist only where the truth is 
told and can be proved. 
Widening the good reputation of Timken Bearings and Axles 
will, we believe, render a real service to car buyers—because 
Timken Axles and Bearings are standing up to the test of 
everyday use; a real service to dealers and manufacturers— 
because selling real values is their problem; and a real service 
to ourselves—because our future business success depends on 
the success of users, dealers and makers of Timken-equipped 
motor-cars. 
‘THs you have the main objects beneath all Timken adver- 
tising. And to accomplish those underlying objects each 
individual advertisement aims to induce you to talk with the 
man—there are thousands of him, everywhere—the man who 
rides on Timkens. 

Those of you who ride on Timken Bearings and Axles know 
what service they render. Tell it, we urge you, tell it to others 
—for their benefit. 

And you who are going to buy cars, ask about the day-after- 
day and year-after-year service Timken Axles and Bearings 
are giving. Ask, for your own benefit. 

HILE earnestly trying to build the axles and the bearings that will 

give the best account of themselves in use we recognize you, the car 
owners, as the court of final appeal. Our whole future success depends 
upon your verdict. If now or in the future you find that other axles or 
other bearings are giving better service than Timkens we not only expect, 
but advise, you to give them your support. 

It is only because of our supreme faith in our ideals and our products, 
axles and bearings, that we dare ask you—for your own information and 


benefit, to talk with the man who rides on Timkens. 


The reasons back of our confidence in your verdict are given in the Timken Primers, 
B-1 ‘‘On the Care and Character of Bearings’ and B-2 ‘On the Anatomy of Auto- 


mobile Axles.’’ Sent free, postpaid, on request to either company. 










THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Power Wagon 


HE history of all transporta 

tion, passenger and freight, 

whether by road, rail, or water, 

shows three important stages 
—the romantic, the useful, and the indispensable. Six 
years ago the passenger auto’s younger’ brother 
(younger only in the sense of commercial application ), 
the autotruck, was in its romantic phase. The ma 
jority of merchants who had the temerity to invest 
in the noisy, clumsy, undependable, freight-carrying 
autos of that day did so, not with the expectation 
of direct economies or profit from their use, but with 
the idea that indirectly, through the publicity which 
the passage of the strange contraptions through the 
streets, bearing conspicuously their name and busi 
ness, would gain for them, their trade would increase. 
Ten years ago an autotruck attracted a bigger crowd 
than a suffragette parade on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
does to-day. 

In this short commercial history of ten years 
the motor truck has passed into the useful stage for 
nearly four hundred different lines of trade in which 
it has been introduced. Many thousands of its own 
ers would, to-day declare it indispensable for their 
very business existence, for by the time this article 
is published there will be upward of 80,000 of the 
new freighters, each carrying the gospel of the new 
régime of efficiency in highway commercial transpor 
tation. In 1913 the new transportation tool gained 
in numerical strength by over 30,000 vehicles going 
into service—an increase in one year equal to two 
thirds of all previous years combined, being 50,000, 
approximately, at the end of the year 1912. No, the 
new freighter has not really arrived, numerically con 
sidered, as these 80,000-odd trucks have only emanci 
pated some 360,000 of the 25,000,000-odd horses, figur- 
ing that each power wagon replaces on the average 
four and a half horses. But when one reflects seri 
ously upon the stupendous problem that has confronted 
the new freight-transportation institution in compet- 
ing with the horse, that for hundreds of centuries be- 
fore the Christian era fixed the “horse habit” upon 
the human mind, it is a wonderful growth that the 
really infantile art of commercial motor road trans 
portation has seen. 


The Truck Eliminating the Horse 
Il WE estimate the rate of increase for the next ten 
| years at a fixed ratio of two-thirds of the total num 

ber of motors in service at the end of each previ 
ous year, we can confidently predict that in ten years 
there will be 1,000,000 freight-carrying autos in the 
United States; and the horse, except in circus parades 
and as a stuffed curiosity of the museum, will have 
disappeared from urban communities. And those of 
us then alive will compare the mortality tables of 
cities and exclaim: “Shades of AQsculapius! doctors 
and sanitarians back in 1913 were a lot of ignora 
muses. Our mortality rate is only half per thousand 
what it was in those days,” little dreaming that the 
disappearance of the two greatest purveyors of dis- 
ease in city and country as well, the horse and the 
house fly, were the fundamental causes for the hygienic 
betterment of cities. 

The past year has been one of marvelous strides 
forward in the mechanical evolution of the motor 
truck. Until recently its sponsors had not fully con 
cluded that a motor truck and a pleasure car were 
not of the same stripe. They were still striving to 
build a pleasure-car chassis heavier in this part and 
larger in that, mount some sort of a truck-type body 
on it and call it a commercial vehicle. But that is 
all past. No one will seriously argue to-day that a 
pleasure automobile can be successfully made into a 
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Unloading 700-pound slabs of cut stone from one of 
the giant power wagons used in the building trade 
— Jan, 10 


By Rollin W. Hutchinson, Jr. 








WASTE 
NE OF NEW YORK’S large transportation com- 


panies last summer found its gasoline bill out of 
all proportion to the distances covered and yet could 
find no dishonesty on the part of any of its employees. 
It decided to teach all its drivers the rudiments of 
gas-engine theories and th: ways of handling a car 
without forcing great quantities of unnecessary 
“gas” into the cylinders. Jn a month after the in- 
structions had been given the c y’s gasoli 
bill dropped 75 per cent — which means that even if 
the price of gasoline should be doubled, a saving of 
40 per cent would still be effected over the former 
cost. In a report based upon a series of investiga- 
tions in New York City during the early part of 
1913, the Society of Automobile Engineers showed 
that a great number of cars and.trucks emit as high as 
10 per cent of CO (carbon monoxide), representing a 
loss of fully 40 per cent of the fuel fed into the motor 











delivery vehicle save in the spirit of makeshift, and 
the business public has grown too wise to buy make 
shifts. Motor-truck engineering has not attained per 
fection as yet, but it is rapidly approaching a prac- 
tical nearness to it. The feature of greatest prom 
ise for the stability of the motor-truck industry is 
that manufacturers are beginning to build trucks 
right and not simply to sell in the easiest way. They 
have learned that they are held responsible for the 
performance of the truck, and that good performance 
means larger and quicker adoption of motor trucks. 
Mechanical progress in gasoline-driven trucks has 
been chiefly marked as a concrete whole in the evo 
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A type of demountable body used in the retail grocery 
trade. It slides into position on the platform of the truck 


lution of the “greyhound type,” in contradistinction 
to the “bulldog type” of the earlier years. American 
builders have been giving their customers trucks with 
a great deal of useless weight to them, all because of 
the demand for excessive speed and overload capacity. 
But now the truck user is discovering that excessive 
speed in a truck is expensive and is not practical, 
just as the steamship companies discovered that 
twenty-two-knot freighters did not pay, and railway 
companies learned that sixty-mile freight trains were 
not dividend earners. The lightweight truck has 
everything in its favor and nothing against it. It 
is easier on tires, consumes less fuel, requires less 
frequent repairs, and gives more efficiency with the 
same motor power. The truck operator is beginning 
to understand the increase in weight made necessary 
The ratio of increase must 
be greater as the speed increases. This is because 
the strains developed by a truck running twenty miles 
per hour against one running fifteen miles per hour 
are far greater in proportion, even if they are of the 
The “greyhound type” of truck is ap 
proaching uniformity of design. The fact that gaso 
line has increased in price 250 per cent in two years 
partially explains its hard-by era of popularity. 


by the increase in speed. 


same weight. 


Kerosene as a Money Saver 


T COSTS money to haul around dead weight, and, 
I besides, tire mileage on a truck whose chassis 

weighs 8,500 pounds may be as high as 50 per cent 
greater than the same capacity truck weighing 6,500 
pounds. The heavier truck is harder to handle, too, 
and road shocks pound its useful life out much quicker 
than they do the lightweight truck, in which engineer 
and metallurgist have coordinated their brains in se 
lecting and proportioning the wonderful new ferro 
steels, so that the assembled whole has all the 
strength of the bulldog type and greater resistance to 
wear, greater efficiency and economy, because it car 
ries not a pound of useless weight. 


Science in the past year has had to 
combat the Fuel Trust, which is one 
of the worst enemies of the gasoline 
truck to-day. But, as in all other me 
chanical industries, necessity has been the mother of 
invention, and science is routing the Fuel Trust bug- 
bear in three ways—by lightweight design, as above 
discussed; by improving the gasoline engine so that, 
despite the “watering of fuel,” as supply and demand 
laws or what not decrease the quantity available, it 
burns the same fuel per mile; and by bringing into 
existence vaporizing devices or carburetors that burn 
kerosene, distillate (an intermediate hydrocarbon be- 
tween gasoline and kerosene), and other heavier 
liquids than gasoline. 

As great in importance as was the trend in 1913 
toward the lightweight truck and in details of me- 
chanical refinement, the rapid developments in ear- 
bureting kerosene were even greater in their ulti- 
mate bearing upon the future existence of the power- 
wagon industry. They brought the era of the suc- 
cessful kerosene-burning truck so close to hand that, 
before the year 1914 has passed, practically all gaso- 
line trucks not over four years of age can, by a mere 
change of carburetors, start out on a new era of 
economy such as the ultrapessimists of the “fuel prob- 
lem of trucks” admit will banish to the limbo of for- 
gotten things the fuel peril of power wagons. Burn- 
ing gasoline to deliver a ton of freight with a saving 
of 25 to 75 per cent over horse vehicles did not bother 
autotruck users three years ago; and even with gaso 
line at 20 cents the fuel item is one of the least signifi- 
cant of the items entering into gasoline-truck operation. 


Cooperation of Maker and Buyer 


, I ‘HE electric-driven truck, too, has been refined in 
some of its mechanical as well as its electrical 
features, and to-day is a splendidly flexible, effi- 

cient, and economical type of autotruck. The radius of 
action of the electric truck has increased nearly 15 per 
cent in a year, due to rapid developments in both the 
lead-sulphurice acid and the nickel-iron (Edison) type 
of batteries. Battery improvements have increased the 
average mileage of the electric truck on one charge 
to thirty-five or forty miles as an average, and the 
fifty or sixty mile radius electric is not an uncommon 
reality. Its increasing radius means its increasing 
encroachments on the field of the internal-combustion 
truck. But the great struggle which was popularly 
supposed to exist between the gasoline and electric is 
developing into teamwork. [Each has points of supe 
riority over the other for certain classes of work, but 
their partisans have recently come into more or less 
accord, so that the most effective career of both will 
be as allies rather than as competitors. Manufacturers 
of both types commonly admit that many business 
firms must possess types of both vehicles to have a 
truly successful motor-delivery system, and it is a 
creditable characteristic of the business honor of some 
that they will refuse the profit, not from the sale of 
one truck, but a squadron of trucks, when they are 
certain that theirs is not the power which the oper- 
ating conditions of the customer demand. 

In 1913 a remarkable evolution in the merchan- 
dising phase of the industry was made, characterized 
by a near approach to the “getting together” spirit 
between buyer and seller. Slowly, but surely, maker, 
salesman, and buyer are coming into a realization of 
the fact that their own best interests lie along coop- 
erative rather than antagonistic lines. Vital questions 
like guarantees, maintenance, intelligent use, and the 
necessity for educational work among drivers are 
coming to be recognized. as of mutual concern and 
not the sole responsibility of either. Makers and 
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How time and money are saved in the lumber industry by 
means of the motor truck and an auxiliary loading device 
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It is plain now what 
the public wanted 


A light car of quality—powerful, staunch and fast, yet comfortable 
We have accomplished in the Jeffery Four and 


Six that which all motor car designers have either overlooked 
or striven for im vain. 


—Jeffery built it. 


Good mechanics know that the day of 
the big, lumbering car is gone—the great 
fuel wasting, giant motors and terrific 


tire expense. 


True, the public has bought and used 
such cars—in fact, two years have passed 
without progress toward economy and effi- 
The only changes have been in 


ciency. 
equipment and body design. 


The public waited, and cars just grew 
The ma- 
jority, in self defense, bought cheap cars— 
not because they were good, but because 
Quality 
was lacking, of course, and comfort—out 


heavier and heavier—no better. 


they were light and economical. 


of the question. 


Then came the Jeffery Four and Six, 
Designed 


alike and representing the latest foreign 


each dominant in its class. 


and American practice. 


The leading American and foreign engi- 
neers had forecast such cars for 1916, but 
No one thought the 


Jeffery did not wait. 


yet—and at such a price. 


They counted without the public. 


new and ultimate type would come quite 


They 


thought the American people demanded 


counted without Jeffery, as 


Six were announced. 


salesmen wanting jobs. 
The result? 
goods. But there will 


about deliveries. The 
want Jeffery cars can get 


The specifications tell the story 


U. S. L. starting and 
chains, gears or belts. 


bearings. 


Spicer universal joints, combination force 
feed and splash oiling system; four forward 
speed transmission—the lightest and easiest 


to operate. 


High grade full floating type rear axle on 
imported annular ball bearings—a delight to 
Flexible leather coupling be- 


the mechanic. 
tween clutch and transmission. 


lighting, without 
Imported annular ball 
Speed it up to forty -miles an hour, 
shut off your engine and coast half a mile. 


Vanadium steel in springs, rear 
shafts and front axle. 

Rayfield carburetor; left drive 
control, 
operated through cam shaft. 
ignition. 
by four position switch. 


bulk, great size and wasted power. 


Solar lamps with dimme 


They 
the history of 


four eventful weeks will show. 
Early in November the Jeffery Four and 


Then came the demand. Telegrams 
from dealers selling other cars; good 


offers from big organizations willing to 
place orders for hundreds of cars. 
thousands of inquiries from prospective 
buyers and a flood of applications from 


Then 


A five million dollar plant 
running night and day to produce the 
be no 
thousands 


trouble 
that 
them because 


a plant like the Jeffery can produce them. 


Now, just what did the public want? 


axle drive 


and center 


Pressure feed gasoline tank; pump 
Sosch Duplex 


r, operated 


The Jeffery Four equipment includes Never- 


leek top, rain-vision 


Warner speedometer, ammeter, extra de- ~ N 
mountable rim, with carrier; electrically da . ‘i 
lighted dash replete with latest attachments. ao SS 


Klaxet horn and complete tool equipment. 


Do you want the book? 


The Jeffery is a car that will 
delight the mechanic who takes 
pride in high grade materials and 
efficient design. 

We have a booklet which will 
interest the mechanic or the lay- 
man. It’s an unusual story, re- 
vealing some facts about motor 
cars that any mechanic might tell 
you in confidence. 

Clip the coupon below and get the book. 


Kenosha, Wis. 
I want that book which you call 
**The Mechanic’s Ideal car.’’ 


Name — 





ee — - 











City and State 


The Jeffery Six weighs 3700 
pounds, with full equipment, 
motor 334x514, 48 horse-power, 
Bosch Duplex ignition ; wheel base 
128 inches; wheels 36x41% and 
on enclosed cars 37x5. Rayfield 
carburetor; Warner autometer, 
ammeter, engine driven power tire 
pump, Rothschild body and full 
floating rear axle. 

Five passenger touring, or two 
Roadster, $2250. Six 


Sedan five pas- 


passenger 
passenger, $2300. 
senger, $3250. Limousine, $3700. 
If it’s in the Jeffery 
It’s High Grade 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha. Wisconsin 


windshield, 


Stewart- 


Sah 


The Jeffery Four. 





NM 


They wanted what we have produced 
in the Jeffery Four. A high speed, light, 
mono-bloe motor, 334 x 514, counted not 
large in this country where many have 
been taught to measure horse-power by 
engine bulk instead of engine speed. 

Yet, it is a big fellow when placed side 
by side with the great majority of the 
motors shown last month at the Paris 
show. Fifty-two out of eighty-six cars 
shown had smaller motors. 

The public wanted the latest body—a 
Rothschild body. Not a streamline body, 
remember—but two vears in advance of the 
design now used on so many cheaper cars. 

The Lancia brought this design to the 
Paris show when streamline was popular 
and it caught the crowd. Rothschild took 
it to New York and Jeffery introduced it 
to the American public. 

You know the rest. You've heard it 
talked on the streets—the highest grade 
car in its class in America. 
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From nothing to forty miles in twenty 


























with motor 
will not do 


owners are getting better acquainted 
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overspeeding, and underecare of trucks works a great load as rainst the wide load-carrying surface of 
injury by placing a load on their shoulders which motor-trt kK tires, cut deeply and leave ruts that in 


trucks; what they will do and what they 
Experienced owners of trucks agree that the 
truck in the world will be a failure in the hands of 
an unintelligent or abusive driver, likewise that the 
least efficient truck under the direction of a careful 
driver and garage man may give a good account of 
itself. The result of this common discovery of buyer 
and seller is being demonstrated in a desire to com 
mence cooperation for the common end of making the 
power wagon what it should be. 


Put the Right Driver on the Seat 
re selection of the right truck built by the right 


best 


company is no longer a difficult task; but the 

uncertainties incident to putting the right man 
in the driver's seat is to-day the biggest deterrent to 
the more extensive use of power wagons. The motor 
truck industry is beginning to put its united shoul 
ders to the wheel to remove this handicap, aided and 
abetted by the seasoned operators of power wagons. 
who now appreciate the true importance of intelli 
gently driving and caring for motor trucks. 

The cause of the driver’s problem is generally to 
be found in ignorance—ignorance both on his part 
and the truck owner’s. And the psychology of this 
ignorance on the driver’s part is thus graphically put 
by Mr. David Beecroft, a leading authority: “Many 
of them have rarely, if ever, ridden on a vehicle with 
rubber tires. If they have horse drivers, they 
have grown accustomed to steel tires and slow speeds. 
When they become motor-truck drivers they find rub 
ber tires and moderately high thrust upon 
them. The only natural thing that can be expected 
of them is abuse. Many of them are not accustomed 
to speed, and the sensation is pleasing. They imag 
ine that the solid rubber tire is indestructible. In 
a word, they fail to recognize the enormous strains 
that are imposed on a tire by a loaded truck travel- 
ing at speed.” 

The psychology of the owner, which is partly the 
cause of the driver’s problem, is thus expressed: 
“They often do not take that interest in a truck 
which they are expected to. In many cases they are 
too busy with the executive work of their business. 
They leave the driver and the truck alone. the same 
as they were accustomed to do in the Gays of the 
horse. They fail to recognize that a much greater in 
vestment is placed in the hands of the driver, and 
that it must more closely approximate its utmost 
eapacity in operation in order to produce the neces 
sary results. The driver can lurgely make or break 
a truck so far as its good name in performance is 
concerned. But the driver is human, and instead of 
being made master of his own situation so far as 
the truck is concerned, he should come under the 
direct supervision of the owner or his executive staff. 
Under such supervision he will be strengthened, edu- 
cated in the work of caring for his machine, and 
become a better investment to his employer.” 

The truck manufacturers have tackled the educa- 


been 


speeds 


in educating driver and owner: nor has it 

















Another method of loading that almost makes one 
believe machines will some day do all our work 


tion of the driver first, as upon him depends very 
largely the efficiency of the truck. Manufacturers 
building for future business are glad to go out of 
their way to help their customers obtain the best 
possible drivers. Many of them have established 
schools, where the candidate is taught the “how and 
why” of the mechanism, the operation and the care 
of the vehicle he is to operate. If they do not main- 
tain schools, they are willing to take the horse driver 
into their service stations, and put him through a 
short, practical course in truck mechanics. After 
giving him all of the knowledge of the inside of the 
truck necessary to make him fit to handle it from the 
outside, a demonstrating truck is placed in his hands 
and with an expert driver at his side he is 
road lessons. Men who cannot afford to leave another 
occupation by day while receiving this education have 
the privilege of attending evening schools, which are 
also conducted by some of the representative truck 
manufacturers. : 

The truck manufacturers have also begun the edu- 
cation of the owner, as the régime of overloading, 


given 


are able to because many trucks are 


that 


they bear only 


they can in an average of 


so well 
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Loading a contractor’s truck by means of a chute 
at the rate of one thousand pounds a minute 


more than make good in spite of the handicap they 
are operating under. 

Knowing that in the majority of firms the shipping 
clerk is the “be-all” and “end-all” of the delivery 
and that it is he who must be reached in 
order to correct these abuses, manufacturers 
have started tactfully to cultivate and educate these 
ezars of the shipping section, by having their experts 
go from place to place calling meetings at which the 
traftic man and shipping clerk are addressed on these 
evils. And this education of the man responsible for 
these abuses is bearing fruit, too. One manufacturer 
writes: “Among our customers have fleets of 
trucks it is the custom to 


system, 


some 


who 
safeguard 


time Ineun expensive repairs 

Modern bu much to the power wagon 
for having taught and emphasized to it the value of 
time in its merchandise-delivery practice, No honest 
truck salesman denies that the machine more 
money per hour to operate than the horse, but he 
proves that the extra cost is repaid many times over 
by the increased earning power of trucks. Operators 
of power vehicles realize also that the idle time of 
trucks is much more expensive than the idl time of 
horse wagons. The motor truck can, and to be profit- 
able should, be actually on the move at least eight 
hours per day, and in some businesses ten hours per 


iness owes 


costs 


day—and perhaps this amount of time in all busi- 
nesses. The personal equation—the driver—is admit- 
tedly the only barrier that science has not fully 


removed as a retarder to power-wagon progress. It 
has partly solved this final objection of the business 
public against the new freighter by producing in the 
past year or so silent mechanical detectives, which, by 
graphically recording every minute of the truck’s daily 
history, enable its owner to keep his trucks at work 
and to make their use profitable. The detailed history 
of the truck’s actions each day, as registered by these 
“truck time recorders,” enables the owner to tell just 
what the driver has done, how much time has been 
spent in loading, how much in stops on the road, how 
much for meals, ete. If this idle time is excessive, the 
owner can take prompt steps to correct the abuse. 


Building Trucks to Fit the Business 


ARDLY three years back, when the merchant 
H bought a power-driven truck, he demanded of the 
manufacturer “the standard type of body for his 
business,” and the manufacturer (if he built bodies) 
copied that standard type; this practice of fitting a 
general type, size, form, ete., of body was an inheri- 
tance from the horse-wagon builder, who often arbi- 
trarily designed bodies for different businesses more 
from habit and custom than any application of scien- 
tific principles. To-day the body- 





against overloading by seeing to it that 
this does not occur when the trucks leave 
their warehouses. This they do by weigh 
ing the load as carefully as if it were 
being shipped by a railroad at a freight 
or express rate of charge. Since starting 
this practice some customers say they have 
saved from $2,000 to $5,000 per year in 
tire economy alone, and in addition have 
been given valuable information on the 
amount and cost of their transportation.” 

It suffices to say that no other mechani 
cal industry has taken the paternal inter 
est that the motor-truck industry has in 
its product long after the title to it has 
passed; nor has spent or is continuing to 
spend the greater part of its profit in the 
“missionary period of the power wagon” 











given him more costly service in labor and The 
materials that he may get the best out of 
the new freighter. Says a big, broad-gauged 
head of a great Pittsburgh firm using a 
big fleet of power wagons: “For a number 
of years the trouble has not been with the manu- 
facturer of the truck, but with the firms using it. 
Most business houses are unwilling to give the time 
attention that this piece of machinery, like all 
others, requires. They [trucks] are with us to work 
uninterruptedly twenty-four hours a day, provided they 
can have the proper care.” 


A Device for Recording Daily History of Trucks 
ECOND, perhaps, to the river problem, the worst 
s deterrent to the development of motor transporta- 
tion (save the “horse habit’) is the adverse legis 
lation that is being agitated and actually passed by 
several States against it. These measures are either 
of the nature of class legislation, in that they propose 
a tax on motor trucks and not on horse-drawn vehicles, 
or they forbid power wagons of a definite weight limit 
(14,000 pounds and 25,000 pounds combined weight 
of truck and load in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
respectively) from using public highways; another 
feature of this absurd legislation forbids a load of 
over 15,000 pounds on any one axle of a power wagon. 
the reason for the special tax also being given that 
“motor trucks damage and destroy highways.” The 
ignorance and demagogy actuating these laws demand 
the attention of all thinking people. No motor trucks 
even if it were practicable to build them in twenty 
ton units—can damage even the crude existing high- 
ways. The largest units in (five 
tonners) generally have twelve rub 
ber-tire surface 
by “rolling out the road” smooth and hard, accomplish 
for the State and municipality thing it 
pays rollers 


common 
linear inches of 
rear wheel. These big tires 


any use 


m each 


the selfsame 
sums to do with 
rubber tires also 
that 
strike a 
surface for a 


contractors big road 
The resiliency of its 
tion of the blows to road surface 
to steel-shod wheels, which not 


blow, but, by having a narrow 


causes absorp 
are incident 
only hammer 


given 
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use of the 
wire-emergency work is an 
old story. 
growing far more efficient 


building art for power wagons 
is a near-science, and the body- 
building companies all over the 
land specializing in power 
trucks are the beneficent agents 
that have made the power 
wagon practicable and profita- 
ble in of businesses it 
was debarred from in the reeent 


scores 





past. These “truck tailors” 
say: “Mr. Business Man, we 


will cut and fashion you a body 
to fit your business; you don’t 
have to change your business 
so as to fit your truck.” And 
they do, and with such clever- 
ness and ingenuity that the load 
fits the body as it should with- 
out waste of an inch of space 
when properly loaded with the 
commodity it is designed to 
carry; and the shape or form 
is such that the material can be 
put on and off with dispatch. 

A user of a large unit power wagon now insists 
on a body shaped and built to his individual require 
ments; not only designed with proper distribution of 
weight, but proper capacity for the bulk value of the 
goods to be hauled, for the service relation for which 
the body is determines the fail- 
ure of the whole motor truck. Specialization instead 
of standardization in body design is vitally essential 
in getting all the possible work units out of a power 
wagon, because no two users even in the same busi- 
ness will use their autotrucks in exactly the same 
way. “Tailored-to-order” also prevent the 
overloading as well as the underloading evils of the 
standard body. The size of the standard body is 
gauged by the volume of a given weight of one sort 
of material. For example, five tons of coal will take 
up approximately six cubic yards of space. If the 
body is built with a capacity of this amount and then 
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truck in 


But the truck is 


designed success or 


bodies 
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The amount of material deposited in any one spot by 


this asphalt truck is under perfect control of the driver 
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Opening Toggle-Lock 
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Removing Inner Band 





A Marked Advance in Rim-Construction That Will 


Reduce Tire-Troubles to a New Minimum 


OU can take the tire off this rim 


without separating 


from the casing. You can easily re- 


the side-flanges 


To get at the damaged tire after 
you’ve slipped the rim off the felloe- 
band, all you have to do is lift the 


move the inner tube without disturb- toggle-lock with a screw-driver, and 
pull out the inner band. 


ing the side-flanges. 


Think what that means! 


never have to waste time 
and labor separating a 
side-flange and casing 
that have ‘‘frozen” to- 
gether. 

And the side-flanges 
that grip and hold the 
tire to the rim are end- 
less—no rough ends to 
chafe, rub or cut the 
tire. [hat means les- 
sening your tire-ex- 
pense, and reducing 
your tire-troubles. 


You'll 





Inner Band Removed—Side-Flanges Remaining on Tire 


Opening the toggle-lock collapses 


the inner band so it is 
smaller than the side- 
flanges. It slips out 
easily. 

Fastening the toggle- 
lock is just as easy. 
pressure of the foot does 
it. And the toggle-lock 
secures the inner band 
so firmly that the ends 
can’t move, and dirt 
can’t enter. In fact, it 
makes the inner band 
practically endless. 


Why the Number Sixty Saves Time, Trouble and Tires 


Practically every worth-while Le 
automobile made in this coun- 
try is equipped with demount- 
able rims. They are an asset 
to any car. To 

The success of any demount- 
able rim lies in the quick and 
easy relief which it affords from 
tire-trouble; the safety which 
it contributes; its lightness in 0 |! 


save any tire on a rim for a 
considerable time, 
is bound to “freeze” 
of the rim. 


parts is the greatest difficulty 
of tire-changing. 

Heretofore there has been 
‘im that 


and the tire 
to the sides 


“frozen” able 
damage tires; 
cause delays; 
cause accidents; 


separate the points—the 


permitted  tire- : 
other parts of the 


It combines the best features 
of those rims that have won for 
us our great success. 


It eliminates the objection- 
things 
the things that 
the things that 
things 
that reduce the efficiency of 
motor-car ; 


Surely the high quality and 
efficiency of the Number Sixty 

the time it will save you, 
when time is worth most; the 
labor it will save you, when 
you feel least able to struggle 
with a tire-changing job; the 
money it will save you by les 
sening wear on your tires; and 
the comfort and safety that it 
assures-—should make you want 


that 





weight. 


But merely to replace a dam- 
aged tire with one already in- 
flated on a rim is not perma- 
nent relief from the discourag- 
ing effects of tire-trouble. The 
tire must be removed from the 
rim and replaced or repaired. 
Therein is the stumbling-block. 





Cross-Section of Straight-Side Type 


repairs without first separating 
the tire from the sides of the 
rim. In fact, it was thought 
impossible to design such a 
rim. 


But we have produced it. 


Judge for yourself the Number 


Sixty Stanweld Collapsible De- 
mountable Rim. 


The 
Standard Welding Company 


Pioneers and World’s Largest Producers of 
Rims for Motor-Driven Vehicles 


Edgewater Park 
Cleveland 


the things that make tire-chang- 
ing a difficult, strenuous job, 
instead of a mere repair-job. 


Moreover, it’s a light rim. 
With all its strength and me- 


chanical perfection, the Number 


Sixty is not much heavier than 
a plain clincher rim. 


this new rim. 

And you can have the Num- 
ber Sixty applied to the car you 
now own, at a very low cost. 


You should 


Write for interesting booklet. 


= 
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Cross-Section of Clincher Type 


get it on your 
new car at no additional cost. 
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sold to a contractor who hauls sand (practically twice 
as dense as the truck is certain to be 
loaded. Conversely, if the contractor the 
pody for carrying hair for plastering, he cannot carry 


coal), over 


uses sume 
a sufficiently paying load to make the truck yield the 
proper Limitations of truck length, 
width, and practicable height—-impose restrictions, but 
truck manufacturers are offering more and more vari 
Thus it would be impossible to carry 


chassis 


return. 


ety of designs. 
a load of empty barrels on an ordinary two-ton chassis, 
the wheel short and the body 
hanging too much. But one of the two to four wheel 
pases the manufacturer offers is a “two-ton 
for empty boxes,” which is much longer than a 
ton chassis for sand or building material. 


The Advantage of Nest Bodies 

HE versatility of the power-wagon body builder 

is expressed in nest which are loaded 

while the truck is away on a trip, and later 
wheeled or rolled into the vehicle, or the truck backed 
directly under the body, which may be dropped into po 
sition by an electric crane or derrick without effort on 
the part of the loading crew: demountable bodies, by 
means of which many different materials with differ 
ent bodies (the demounting and remounting performed 
by the truck’s motor, operated by the driver at his 
seat) may be handled on the same chassis—one body 
for coal, another for bricks, a third for barrels, a 
fourth for furniture, package-delivery 
with upper and lower shelves suspended so that the 
shelf may be raised or lowered to facilitate reaching 
packages from the seat; compartment bodies, which 
enable different materials—coal, cement, coke, lime 
to be carried separately at the same time and each 
sectional unit unloaded independently of the rest; 
combination either or both of the two units 
comprising them being fixed or removable. In either 
case they resemble decks of a ship. One type for 
general merchants’ or contractors’ service consists of 
a solidly inclosed permanent lower body, fixed or 
dumping type, with a removable rack top fitting into 
sockets at the sides. A tarpaulin may be spread over 
this rack to protect the delicate, bulky materials car- 
ried on the upper body. Bodies for bottled goods or 
small merchandise are built, in addition to two decks, 


base being too over 


chassis 


six- 


bodies, 


etc. : bodies 


bodies, 


into three sections divided by transverse bulkheads, 
making six compartments, permitting sorting into 
brands, grades, etec., and preventing cases in a half 


empty truck from shaking about in the body. One in- 
genious manufacturer offers a five-purpose convertible 
bedy which, by different arrangements of its parts 


The El 


OST of us are perhaps unfamiliar with the 
several steps of 
period of more than one hundred years, yet 
many have a vivid recollection of the family 

equipage of our youth. 

Looking backward, we find old Dobbin 
family chaise enveloped in a mist of sentiment. When 
the soft tree-lined were turned into vitrified 
pavement it was better for old Dobbin and better for 


development covering a 


and the 


roads 


the community that a more efficient mode of trans 
portation be found; and when Dobbin was led off 
into the wings, leaving behind him the modern 
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The electric truck has its place in the new Japan. A load of 
charcoal and the nifty conductor thereof in the streets of Tokyo 


vehicle—fully equipped to meet every emergency of 
metropolitan existence—it was evident that the 
electric was the logical vehicle for city and sub 
urban use 

The electric vehicles for passenger and pleasure 


Service have had a 
and they are 


very extensive and continued use 


to-day employed in great numbers wher 


ever their service as a convenience or pleasure has 
been enhanced by their reliability and ease of opera 
tion As a general utility in the home or for city 
Service to the professional and business man, they 


have been used successfully in great numbers in 


FOR JANUARY 10, 


fitted together by 
the utilities of a plain platform, a plain box body, an 


means of stakes and sockets, gives 
open express body, an open rack body, and a covered 
express body 

Planning a successful motor-truck delivery 
railroad. As in 
the business and 
importance, so in the and control 
of a motor truck the organization and 
tems are of vastly greater importance than merely the 


system 
the operation of 
office side 


is like planning a 
the railway is of greater 
maintenance, 
business 


use, 


Sys 

















These electric trucks for milk delivery are equipped with 

refrigerator compartments and are clean and noiseless 
construction of the machine, which may be more or 
taken for granted on a reputable maker’s guar- 
When the user think in terms of 
motor trucks instead of horses as delivery units, then 
he must begin to study time-saving devices to elimi- 
nate lost motion. Great and far-reaching in their 
effects are the lessons being taught by the “mechanical 
horse” in the value of motion study—internal efficiency 
in the handling of goods to match its own wonderful 
external efficiency. 

Shipping-room congestion incident to horse-delivery 
transportation, and caused by slow handling or a 
combination of manual handlings of goods, doing the 
work while the horse rests, or due to too small ship 
ping departments, is beginning to be treated with the 
revolutionary serum composite of planning the work 
the routing, the schedules, plotting the peak loads 
and low points in the transportation curve and level 
ing off the high spots—all to the end that the truck 
may be kept working, working every possible minute 
of the day. The the 
Thou shalt not rest. 

Department 


less 


antee. begins to 


commandment for motor is: 


houses that have 


ctric’s 
By Frank W. Smith 


nearly all of our large cities; their general use, as a 
matter of necessity, promoting an adequate means for 
their care and maintenance. 


stores and business 


The Commercial Vehicle—Early History 
HE operated 
senger vehicle has largely resulted in the adap- 
tation of the electric for commercial employ- 

ment. The demonstration of their simplicity and low 

cost of upkeep in the home has been taken advantage 


influence of the successfully pas- 


of by keen business men for their more serious prob 
lems of business delivery and other service. 

The commercial vehicle was, however, unfortu 
nately destined for a very serious check in the normal 
extension of its use in the form of selling agents who, 
without any financial interest in or obligation to pro 
tect the source of production, made contracts to sell 
factory outputs, and being chiefly interested in the 
margin of profit at which the machines could be sold 
proceeded to unload them on the unsuspecting 
purchaser by representations as to their life and per 
formance which could not be met by the equipment 
disposed of 

Many instances in the early history of the com 
mercial vehicle may be pointed to where the electric 
vehicle was misapplied to meet conditions which it 
was never designed to face. 

It was difficult to make definite comparison 
between horse haulage and motor haulage. Inexact 
accounting and other difficulties presented themselves. 
extent the feeling of which had 


also 


To some sentiment 


rightfully attached itself to the horse as the servant 
of man had to be reckoned with, and it was not until 
it was generally realized that liberating the horse 
from the grueling labor of city transportation was a 


that this the 
point where business men were prepared to consider the 


genuine kindness sentiment changed to 
two methods of haulage on the basis of efficiency only 
and other the 


motor trucks, it is interesting to take a 


Because of these obstacles to 


adoption of 


many 
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learned the voracious appetite of the autotruck for 
“eating up work” are introducing traveling belts on 


every floor and through every department. These 
goods conveyors are in widths proportional to the 
amount of business done in the department. They 


convey all packages to the gravity chutes, where they 
are properly distributed, 
for packages that go by 


there being separate chutes 
freight, others for packages 


that go by express, etc. Useless motion and waste 
time are eliminated by keeping drivers out of the 


shipping department, confining their work to taking 
packages out of certain bins and placing them on their 


own motor wagons. Freight elevators that bring the 
packages from the basement distributing room, by 


being made to rise to the level of the truck platform, 
free the driver from the necessity of lifting these 
packages into the machine, conserving the energy of 
the delivery force, conserving time in loading and un- 
loading, and keeping the truck in motion and earn- 
ing money. 


Efficiency Is the Word 


ORSE methods must become 
horse. 


“Business doctoring,” that the railways have 
had to apply, is being forced even upon big business 
by the (sometimes) tenfold advantage in efficiency of 
the motor over the horse. By the simple expedient 
of putting a power winch (driven from the engine of 
the truck) on one of its five-ton units, a wholesale 
dry-goods house in Chicago, shipping heavy boxes and 
bales, makes the truck load itself, saving thereby the 
time of three men, valued at $3 per day, or an econ- 
omy of $900 per year of 300 working days; adding 
also an extra trip per day for the truck, valued 
at $1,200 for the year—a profit of $2,100 on a 
mere auxiliary costing $350, entirely separate from 
its estimated earning of $25 per day for the truck 
itself. 

In 1913 our 25,000,000 horses and mules consumed 
food to the value of $2,000,000,000, or as much as the 
total operating cost of all the 250,000 odd miles of 
railways in the United States. Figuring 
tively that one motor can replace on an average four 
animals, we need 3,250,000 motor trucks in the United 
States now to replace 18,000,000 of these horses. Esti- 
mating the cost of these 3,250,000 trucks at an aver- 
age of $2,000 each to be $6,500,000,000, we can in a 
for these trucks with our 


with the 


obsolete 


conserva- 





trifle over three years pay 


“horse cost-of-living’ bill without being one dollar 
out of purse. Exit horse. Enter truck and tractor! 
And let every man jack of us join in the chorus. 


rogress 


rapid survey of the 
commercial vehicle. 
Commercial vehicles 


early history of the electric 
propelled by electric current 
came into existence in 1897. The early models of 
course possessed their disadvantages, but the same 
improvement in design and accessory equipment which 
goes to make up the present-day commercial vehicle 
has been apparent with this type of machine, as al- 
ready indicated with regard to the passenger or 
pleasure equipment. 

The first electric commercial vehicles produced 
show a reliability after years of operation that proves 
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A San Francisco infant out for an airing. The electric 

is among the most docile of the herseless vehicles 
their worth. In fact, it may be said that the endur- 
ance of vehicles well maintained and systematically 


eared for is not yet known Several of the service 
wagons operated by the New York Edison Company 
have been in use for ten years: the United Electric 
Light and Power Company of New York City claim 
the same experience; Frederick Loeser & Co. of 
Brooklyn are still operating a wagon that has seen 
eleven years’ service: Stern Brothers of New York 
City have had one for nine years; three of the 
Tiffany fleet were delivered to that firm early in 


1901: Arnold, Constable & Co. are using three of their 
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Some Plain I ruths 
About Tires 


HE Firestone Economy of 
Most Miles per Dollar is a direct 
result of the Firestone method of building 
—from design to final test. 
The Firestone design prevents all abnormal 


strain—the quality and quantity of Firestone rub- 
ber will stand furious heat and terrific wear. 
The wrapped tread construction, the two-cure process, 


the open steam vulcanizing—are all principles vital to Firestone su- 
premacy—Firestone economy. 


‘<conomy of upkeep follows naturally the resilience of the Firestone rub- 
ber which, by absorbing little shocks and vibration, means long life to the car. 


An inspection of the cross-sections of a Firestone Tire shows that 
greater tread-toughness and greater tread-thickness are more than Fire- 
stone claims—they are fundamental Firestone facts—the vital reasons 
back of Firestone Service—Most Miles per Dollar. 


Your Dealer Will Tell You 











That the name ‘Firestone’”’ stands for tire quality. 
He will tell you that the ends of security, comfort 





and economy are served by the use of Non-Skid 
Tires. “lhe Firestone Non-Skid tread gives longest 
wear, greater resiliency, added protection against the 
shocks of bad going. 

It presents to the surface of the road numerous 
edges, angles and hollows that grip the highway and 
prevent the skidding which was so great a terror to 





motorists before the days of the Non-Skid. 

In thus affording security against tire accidents 
and insuring longer wear, Firestone Non-Skid Tires 
are doubly economical. ‘They perform service for 


car owners pocketbook and for his peace 

of her 
‘The high grade of new rubber used in the manu- 
facture of all Firestone Non-Skid Tires prevents the 
sharp safety edges and angles from chipping—and even 
after these have worn down, a sturdy tire remains. 
For longer wear, increased resiliency, greater se- 
curity, tire and gasoline economy, tire-heat radiation, 
the Firestone Non-Skid is ideal, whether in Winter, 
Spring, Summer or Autumn. For all climates—for 
rear and front wheels—it is the year-round, complete 





service tire—with a proved value greatly in excess of 
its slightly higher cost. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio—All Large Cities 


‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, 
Rims, Tire Accessories, Etc. 











machines originally put into service in 1905, and a 
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fect roadbed, but the broad adoption of the motor 
vehicle demands good roads. 


delivery wagon included in the fleet of a New York dry 
eoods store has been in regular service since 1888, There 
: ISO models still running in a number of 
different activities The original truck of anothe 
concern, Gelivered in this year, is making its regula 
trips through the streets of New York, while a Phila 
delphia firm has been delivering with its first truck 
Many other examples of long 


are several 


for eleven years past. 
service could be given. 

During the period 1900-10 the 
yehicle went through a decidedly satisfactory period 
of experimentation and test. The number in use has 
increased annually; repurchases were made by con 
cerns of large haulage requirements, and 
more manufacturers entered the field and placed ma 
chines on the market. 


The Electric of To-Day 


electric commercial 


and more 


O-DAY the electric vehicle is the most scien- 
tifically designed machine employed in the 
transportation of city merchandise, and this 


is largely due to the fact that the data on which 
its design is based were fully de- 
veloped in another, older, and 


A very recent 


tric 


round-trip run was made in an elec 
vehicle from Washington to Baltimore 
single charge of the battery During a part of 
trip the road had heavily oiled, and this 
materially checked the performance of the 
point it is reported that heavy 
The machine, however, had no 
through this obstruction. 


pleasure 
on a 
this 
condition 


been 


vehicle, and .at one 
sand was encountered. 


difficulty in making its way 


Washington-Baliimore on a Single Charge 


NROM Washington to the downtown district of 
Baltimore the trip was made in four hours. 
The run through Baltimore was over rough 


cobblestones. On the return trip to Washington five 
hours were consumed, it to make a 
detour because of road repairs which were under way. 

It is reported that the car arrived in excellent 
condition, with enough current remaining in the bat 
teries to run a few miles further. 

This car, which is of standard design and make, 
had already been driven upward of six thousand 


being necessary 
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creased field of operation for power vehicles, but the 
actual work when it is undertaken will open a greater 
opportunity for the use of motor trucks in road serv 
ice. The plan outlined in the Government measure is 
an excellent and appropriation of 
$500,000 to be spent in improving roads selected by 
the Government. - 

The Third American Road Congress, which occurred 
in Detroit, September 29 to October 4, 1913, had 
session devoted entirely to the discussion of the fea 
tures of highway engineering. At this session were 
gathered together most of the highway commissioners 
of the States actively engaged in road building. 

The Automobile Chamber of Commerce is agitating 


one calls for an 


one 


this subject, and makes the prediction that unless 
more durable roads are built than the water-bound 
macadam and bituminous macadam, the burden of 


cost of maintenance will become insupportable in a 
few years. At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Chamber, recently held, a resolution of the 
Good Roads Committee approved the Lincoln highway 
project in the following terms: “That the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce approve the plan and object 
of the Lincoln Highway Associa- 
tion, and render the association 





well-established line of business 
(the electric railway) before the 
original project of producing elec 
trie vehicles was first taken up 
seriously. 

Experience has shown that most 
inventions by the very limitation 
ef their excellence have a_ par- 
ticular field. What has been the 
case in so many instances of hu 
man ingenuity for the promotion 
of comfort and convenience is 
equally true of the 
hicle. Its sponsors have always 
recognized that there 
tain sorts of service 
formed by other modes of trans 
portation, but just so surely the 
intrinsic merits of the electric 
vehicle have made it the ideal ve 
hicle ‘for city suburban 


electric ve 
were cer 


best per 


and 
and to-day it is necessary only to 
points in the indict 


use, 





repeat a few 


ment against the “costly and in 
efficient hay-fed motor” to inter 
est the merchant in the economi 
eal and efficient electric truck 
Madison is said that a horse is 


built He 
eats ten pounds of feed for every 
and he eats 10,000 


the poorest motor evel 
hour he works, 
pounds of feed 
his thermal 


a year, and vet 
> 


efficiency is only 2 





we 
OT es | bts 


te 


such assistance from time to time 
as may be properly feasible.” 

The Electric Vehicle 
tiori of America, through a com- 
mittee, is giving attention to 
this important question on behalf 
of the electric-vehicle industry. 

Much has been written on this 
subject, and more is to follow, as 
will appear from announcements 
put forth by publications inter 
ested in this subject. 


Associa 


Comparative Cost Data 
stated, the 


S PREVIOUSLY 
operation of horse-drawn 


vehicles has heretofore been 
the standard method of transpor- 
tation. Electric commercial ve 
hicles are to-day displacing the 
more than one hundred 
business. The changes 
been without deliberate 
Many of the larger in 
to-day those 


horse in 
lines of 
have not 
study. 

stallations of 
which were started ten to twelve 


are 














per cent iy 
The price of the 
creased 145 per cent in the past ten years; 


horse has in 

the price 
have kept pace. The 
than he was 
feet of 


of his feed, harness, barn, ete., 
stronger 


750) eubie 


horse to-day is not 
thirty 


one pound 


years ago: he requires 


barn—he and his feed will occupy at least 3,000 cubic 
feet. 
The average life of a horse is also important, it 


loads over 
$500,000 


being estimated with the pulling of heavy 
city streets at only four However, 
worth of horses died or were destroyed during a single 
week in 1911 in New York City during a protracted 
hot spell, and it is reported that Chicago 
$100,000 worth of horses each year 


years. 


loses over 


asked why, with such evidence 


well-ordered development, an 
for application in city and 
employment by 


It may well be 
demonstrating 
unlimited 


suburban 


constant 
local 
and the 
most Conservative types of business organizations, the 
commercial attained an al 
most universal employment within its legitimate prov 
ince of domestic-utility 
portation 
Fundamentally, 


ele trie 


scope 
service, extensive 


electric vehicle has not 


and city-merchandise trans 


the anticipated 
within its 
as certain of development as 


adaptation ‘of the 
well-recognized sphere is 
the other great 
industrial devices employed to perform work by means 
of electric The machine being fundamentally 
based on principles of design proved sage in other com 


machine 
any of 


current. 


mercial applications and capable of adoption in such 


variety of service as may be expected in its field of 
utility, the question appearing above may be regarded 
a8 a transitory one, which time will answer affirma 
tively by demonstration of the machine’s supremacy 


Good Roads 


HAT good roads are an important factor in the 
future development of the electric vehicle is 
now well recognized by those interested in this 


important industry. Where good roads and the proper 


maintenance of same exist, there will be found the 
most pronounced development in the use and adoption 
of the electric vehicle. That hills have no terrors for 
the modern electric is now well understood, especially 
Where good roads exist Nor is the electric neces 
Sarl fined for satisfactory performance to a pel 
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Lower Broadway, New York, in the early eigh- 
ties, with a pervasive horse traffic and a jungle 
of overhead wires, resembles a nightmare com- 
pared to the horseless, wireless street of to-day 


miles with the same equipment. To this subject of 
good roads much attention is now being given bys 
publie officials, societies interested in electric 


general senti 


the 


and a 
throughout 


vehicle promotien, ete., very 


ment has been aroused country as 


to the condition of our roads. 


The Way to Improvement 
T IS conceded that 
in advance of the 
improvement 
Statistics have been produced which show 


Europe is, generally speaking, 


United States with respect to 
roud 
that, al 
though the average expenditure on the improvement 
of roads in this country $1,000,000 a day, a 
portion of the money is spent o1 
because of the failure to build right type 
failure to 
We 


exceeds 
large 
wasted 
of road to 
provide for 


improperly 
the 
meet the local requirements, o1 
the proper 
have much to learn with con 
struction from other late 
there has been a widespread interest evidenced in road 


e 


maintenance of same 


respect to proper rond 


countries. However, of 


improvement, and there is a strong movement toward 
better and improved conditions Scientific mainte 
nance will be one of the chief features of this work 

In some quarters the belief prevails that to dete 
mine the best class of road to meet traffic conditions, 
and what class of traflic is most harmful to roads, 
it will be nee ary to lay experimental paving where 
the tratlic would supply differing conditions and to 
closely observe these results: these observations to be 
made jointly by vehicle manufacturers and contractors 
experienced in the art of road construction 

On this question of better roads the National Goy 
ernment has given the vehicle industry considerable 
assistance. Mr. John M. Willys, president of an im 
portant truck manufacturing industry, says (refer 
ring to the Post Office Appropriation Pill passed by 


Congress last September) : “Not only does the primary 
idea of the bill—the improvement of 


the country through Federal aid 


roads throughout 


mean a vastly in 


y years ago, experimentally, with 
G one or two vehicles, and have 
Y vradually expanded into fleets. 
G which in many cases exceed one 
y hundred in number. 
y This steady and conservative 
Y adoption by the largest and most 
“ddd skillfully managed companies in 


practically every industry is suffi 
cient argument for the generakintroduction of machine 
operation 
methods of arriving at definite con 
clusions concerning the advantages of motor over horse 
The first is to try them out side by 
side, keeping actual records and analyzing the records. 
This involves the expenditure of much time, and in 
many where reliable data of 
operations under similar conditions are available. This 
latter method involves the necessity of having at hand 
reports of and operation covering 
considerable length of time There is, 
lack of information on the 
But few individuals or corpora 


There are two 


drawn vehicles. 


cases is unnecessary 


tests records of 
periods of 
unfortunately, a cost of 
animal transportation 


tions using this means of haulage have accurate data 


It is difficult to show the extent of the gain with 
the machine-operated vehicle over the horse unless 
figures on the latter are at hand. In most cases they 
are not, so that correct and authentic recommenda 


often unfairly discounted to the mutual 


those concerned. 


tions are 
disadvantage of 

Most of the electric-vehicle 
pared through their experts to make studies of trans 
submitting 


manufacturers are pre 


portation problems in any individual case, 
to the prospective purchaser reports covering the de 
tails of the proposed electric-vehicle service which will 


ve comprehensive and accurate 


** How Much?’”’ 


( ANSWER the oft-repeated question “How 
I much will it cost to run?” could well involve 
the space of several lengthy articles A veneral 
answer is possible, however, by giving either typical 
causes or average data 
Each transportation department has features which 
are peculiar to it and to the city in which it is 
located. These variables naturally make the total 
costs higher or lower than the average, so that a 
given set of figures should not be taken to apply 
directly without correction to the individual case 


under consideration 
The Division of the 
ing Department of the Massachusetts 


Klectrical Engineer- 
Institute of 
the 


vnd electri 


Research 


publie 
haul- 


Technology has recently placed before 


reliable data as between the horse 
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A compact device with tireless power— 
that is the Gray & Davis Starting Motor. 


By power we mean indecision—only that stubbornly certain work which 
comes alone from Power. 








power to crank even the largest 6-cylinder 
engine, This is the natural result of correct design and 
years of experience in constructing electrical auto- 
mobile equipment. 





power that is as certain in zero weather 
as in summer, 

When you select the Gray & Davis Start- 
ing-Lighting System, your judgment is approved 
by the manufacturers of leading automobiles in 


so gia power to overcome back-firing and pre- every price-class who install our system in their 
ignition, care. 


—— power to spin any engine fast enough to 
fire instantly on magneto, 








power smoothly applied, doing its work 


: Our new catalog should be in the hands of every 
silently and evenly. 


motorist. Tells fully about starting-lighting sys- 
There is in the whole Gray & Davis Starting- tems and will help you materially in judging the 
Lighting System no evident effort, no mechanical latest automobiles. 


Visitors to the New York and Chicago Automobile Shows should be sure to 
see the special Gray & Davis Exhibits. 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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age costs, following a very careful investigation of 
actual installations and equipment. This information 
has been collected by means of record form. The 
tables herewith are reproduced from this study as 
being indicative of average performances. 

Space will permit the submission only of cost data 
on a 1,000-pound vehicle and a 3%4-ton vehicle. The 
same general information has been tabulated by the 
institute for other ratings, and this information is 
available to those interested. 

These estimates, based on actual operating data, 
supplemented by itemized costs furnished by many 
operators, give a broad outline of average conditions 
The items of loading and unloading, as well as dis 
tance between points of receipt and delivery, agree 
closely with those obtaining in large metropolitan 
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Two of the Government’s many electric trucks. These 
particular ones are in the service of the Navy Department 


districts. Inspection of these tables shows in each 
case the economy of the electric vehicle over horse- 
drawn equipment. From this it will be seen that the 
number of miles covered and deliveries made by elec 
tric trucks are sufficiently in excess of those negoti 
ated by the horse to justify the change, without refer 
ence to the equally important advantages of time, 
space, advertising, and reliability of service. The 
statement of economies effected is conservative. The 
great majority of electric-vehicle applications show 
savings to be considerably more than these tables 
indicate. 

The column heading “Extra Horses” refers to the 
average number of horses required to operate the 
drawn vehicles each working day. This allows for 
sickness and rest under average conditions, making 
the basis of comparison fair. 


1,000-LOUND RATING 


ESTIMATE FOR City PARCEL DELIVERY 





Average maximum load, approximately....... 1,000 Ib. 
OE BR er ee pe eee 12 
NE Oe err 6 
Cts orer ete caw i seSeoke ence we 2 
meee BOP Clip Gor IORGING. « «2. sscccccvssece 1.0 
SI, ics oe edd cee e eed ee rake 0.9 
i ee Cs cic bae seas eens we kes rr 1.8 
rr i i Ce. os cp anslecee see Ge ewes 9 
1,000 lb, 1.000 1b. 1 Horse Wagon 
Krectric Gasoline 1,2 Extra 
Vehicle Vehicle Horses 
Average running speed, 
miles per hour....... 9.5 10 5 
Hours per trip, standing 2.1 2 2.1 
Hours per trip, moving. 1.2 1.2 2.4 
Hours per trip, total.. 3.3 3.2 £5 
Average number of trips 
per nine-hour day.... 2.7 2.8 2 
Miles per day.......... 33 34 24 
Deliveries per day...... 198 204 144 
Days used per year.... 285 270 285 
Miles per year......... 9,400 9,200 6,800 
Deliveries per year... .56,500 55,000 $1,000 
E rpense per year 
Tires or shoeing... $150 $170 $54 
Ds :¢% 6 ewenes 270 500 
DE «05% sneeas 225 
Veterimary .. + ose 9 
Lubricants ....... 15 50 
Flectricity at 3c. per 
kilowatt hour.... 145 
Gasoline at 15c. per 
SRTOOM 6 0 o-o ws sees 200 
BD d6 loa dw atein'és 290 
Garage or stable... 200 200 110 
Driver and helper. . 1,000 1,080 1,000 
Depreciation .... 165 305 160 
PA ee ee 60 60 24 
Insurance ,....... 135 170 30 
Total annual expense. $2,365 $2,735 $1,802 
Cost per day......... $8.30 $10.10 $6.04 
Cost per mile......... 2 30 27 
Cost per delivery...... .04.2 05 04.5 


Quoted from 
“The Electric Vehicle Handbook, 1913.” 
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3%-TON RATING 
ESTIMATE FOR BEER DreLivery TO SALOONS 


Average maximum load, approximately 7,000 Ib 


Basses Per trip.... ccc ibatee wate ‘ 14 
Sn ee CONS os bob cbkceae ne ds ' 0.7 
Hours per trip for loading and unloading..... 0.75 
I YE ack ca wees binikhalen bw ; S 
EUOUED WEGKINE DOF GAT... cccccccccvvcacvcces wy) 
7.000 lb 7.000 Ib. 2 Horse Wagon 
Electric Gasoline 2 Extra 
Vehicle Vehicle Horses 
Average running speed, 
miles per hour....... 7 8.5 { 
Hours per trip, standing 2.1 2.1 2.1 
Hours per trip, moving. 2 1.7 3.5 
Hours per trip, total... 4.1 3.8 5.6 
Average number of trips 
per nine-hour day.... 2.2 2.4 1.6 
Miles per day.......... 31 a3 22 
COS POP GAY... cccsccee 22 23 15 
Days used per year..... 285 270 285 
Vehicle miles per year. .S,850 8.900 6.250 
Calis per year.......... 6,200 6,250 41.370 
Expense per year: 
Tires or shoeing. ... $330 $380 $144 
bbe be nas 300 625 125 
0 are 360 
VOCOTIRATT . «<0 ose 24 
EAMTROORMS 2.0.0 2 008 15 60 
Electricity at 5e. per 
kilowatt hour.... 265 
Gasoline at 16c¢, per 
ere ; ies 350 
Feed ..... ee T60 
Garuge or stable... 240 240 280 
Driver and helper. .1,210 1,280 1,210 
Depreciation ..... 290 G10 250 
Interest ..... eee Se 120 38 
Insurance........ 140 180 35 
Total annual expense. $3,252 $3,845 $2,866 
Cone DOP GAP iv cseceses $11.40 $14.25 $10.00 
Ce OEP Gs 24000 604s wot A438 AG 
COG6 BOP GE. . -ccereaes 2 2 66 


Quoted from 
“The Electric Vehicle Handbook, 1913.” 


The Future 


CCORDING to figures obtainable on January 1, 

A 1918, there were registered throughout the 

several States of the Union up to that time 
34,905 electric vehicles. 

The passenger or pleasure vehicles numbered 29,268 
and the commercial vehicles 5,637. 

There were manufactured during 1912 8,756 electric 
vehicles of both types, which is nearly one-third 0” 
the total registration, the increase for the year 1912 
over the preceding year being 42 per cent for the pas 
senger or pleasure vehicle and 34 per cent for the 
commercial vehicle. 

An output for the year 1913 of 12,235 passenger and 
1.445 commercial vehicles was made by the manufac 
turers. Fifteen thousand vehicles for the year was 
predicted by some authorities. As to whether or not 
these predictions came true will be disclosed when a 
census is compiled for the year 1913. In New York 
City alone there were put into service during the 
first seven months of 1913 271 new electric trucks, 
bringing the total number of cars in operation in this 
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The electric industrial truck at docks, piers, railway stations 
or warehouses has revolutionized the handling of freight 


city up to 2,151, or about 40 per cent of all the com 
mercial vehicles in the city. The prediction has been 
made that this number would be more than doubled 
by the end of the year. 


Prospects of Expansion 


F THE electrics in New York, 322 are in the serv- 
O ice of brewers; 262 make the department-store 
deliveries; 197 serve the express companies; 
154 deliver bread; 127 are operated by the local elec 
tric-lighting companies. Seventy-six different lines of 
business are represented by these electric trucks 
There are in all some forty manufacturers of elec 
tric vehicles in the United States. Throughout the 
industry there is an optimistic and hopeful view for 
the future. Manufacturers report satisfactory future 
delivery orders, and many are the statements which 
indicate an increase in sales for the last fiscal year of 
from 30 per cent to 100 per cent 
While large fleets are reported in a number of in 
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stances, the fact that one to three vehicles from a 
single firm have been ordered in large numbers shows 
au Satisfactory tendency toward the universal adoption 
of the electric vehicle. 

Repeat orders from prominent firms who have tried 
out the electric is a most encouraging sign. 


Versatility Is Its Middle Name 


4 / SO REPORT the various businesses using the elee- 
tric vehicle would be to list practically every 
kind of business endeavor in the country. One 

important maker gives a list of recent orders which 

shows nearly seventy separate and distinct lines of 
activity in sixty different cities. 

The electric seems to be equally successful in haul- 
ing junk and in moving priceless jewelry. It moves 
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This impressive array forms only a part of the elec- 
tric-vehicle fleet of one of the express companies 


money for banks and express companies, and it hauls 
dynamite. It pumps out manholes, warps in heavy 
underground cables, hoists safes and machinery, and 
moves the sightseer from and to historic shrines. It 
aids the police in their duties, takes the Fourth of July 
victim to the hospital, and its activities are continu- 
ally expanding. 

When India has been supplied the electric will fol- 
low the sun around the world. It is already used in 
forty-one of the forty-eight States, and in Canada, 
Cuba, England, Germany, China, South Africa, Brazil, 
Siam, Australia, and the Philippine Islands. 

While, like the horse, the electric does more work 
in a given time on level streets, it is successfully em- 
ployed in cities like Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, San Francisco, and other hilly centers. 

The industrial-truck, baggage-truck, freight-truck, 
and battery-truck crane, ete., are special applications 
which are finding a wide field. Freight congestion at 
important centers is now a matter of very serious mo- 
ment. Cramped quarters, old-fashioned methods, and 
poor schedules cause confusion which occasions ex- 
pensive delay, and which, to a large extent, the electric- 
utility machines are removing. 


Dawn of a Great Future 


, / SHE Government applies the electric vehicle in 
many branches of its important work. 

The consistent downward trend of electricity 
rates is an important factor in this electric-vehicle 
development. 

Ten years ago the price of energy for charging 
averaged about 28 cents per kilowatt hour through- 
out the United States, compared with from 5 to 3 
cents to-day. Electric energy tends to fall still lower 
in price, particularly for “off-peak” loads. 
tric vehicle falls within this class. 

The central stations or electric-lighting companies 
throughout the country are giving this character of 
business very careful attention. 


The elec- 


The average costs of all electric commercial ve- 
hicles preceding 1911 was $3,369.72; in 1911 the aver- 
age was $2,465.18, and the trend is in a downward 
direction. 

That there is a market for a popular-priced electric 
in the passenger and perhaps as well in the commer- 
cial field is a matter that some of the manufacturers 
are giving attention. 

When one considers the family incomes throughout 
the United States this would seem to be so, particu 
larly in the passenger field. According to statistics 
the family incomes are distributed as follows: 


7.000 families over $60,000 
$0,000 $15,000 to 60,000 
253,000 ” 6,000 15,000 
700,000 “ 3,000 “ 6,000 
1,500,000 = 1.800 “ 3,000 
2,138,000 - 1200 “ 1,800 


It is evident that to-day the electric vehicle stands 
on the commercial horizon as a potential factor in 
city and suburban haulage, which represents fully 80 
per cent of the trackless hauling done throughout the 
country, and when we consider its singular adapt- 
ability to this sort of service, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that to-day’s great expectations may become the 
actualities of to-morrow 
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In the Streets of Every City 
On the Rim of Civilization— 
Always the Federal 


HIS newspaper clipping tells its own picturesque story of 
——— Federalized Transportation. For on asphalt pavement, on 
country road, on precipitous mountain trail, in the sands 
of the desert, the supremacy of the Federal Truck is uni- 


versally recognized. 





$1800 


F.O.B. Detroit 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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the 


Motorist 
By Dana Gatlin 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST FUHR 


A young man who was 
rambling along, 
a paper, actually walked 
into the side of the machine 


riding in a 
pickle 


WAS friend’s car one day 
got into a a barrel of pickles—a 
wagon load of pickles. The barrel 
back of the wagon; my friend's car gave it a 
gentle bump; it rolled off and broke and pickles were 
scattered all around the road. The driver began to 
swear and a curious crowd quickly collected. There 
five minutes’ row. Then suddenly the driver 

The gleam of a sudden thought 
He leaped from his high seat to the 
road and, sinking to a sitting posture on the curb, 
clutched first his leg, then his side, then his head 
clearly finding it difficult to decide offhand which part 
of him was going to be “injured.” The crowd howled 
So did the policeman who had come up. The whole 
thing broke up as a joke on the pickle-wagon driver 
—that is, it seemed to. 

“Of course,” said the owner of the car, “I'll pay for 
the barrel of pickles.” 

A week later I him. He showed me a letter 
which he had received from a lawyer. It threatened 
a suit for damages in behalf of the “injured” driver 

He ignored the letter; two more followed; then 
suit was filed. When the case came to trial there were 
witnesses for the claimant, but none (excepting those 
who had been in his machine) for the car 
The whole thing had been so manifestly absurd that 
he had not even taken the trouble to note down the 
names of any bystanders who had been amused at the 


when he 
whole 
was on the 


was a 
ceased to 
lighted his eye. 


swear. 


saw 


owner 


wagon driver's antics. 

The lawyer for the “yictim” brought out the fact 
that the car cost $6,000, that the owner was the head 
of a large manufacturing firm, and that he kept two 
other cars. With each new proof of the car 
wealth, the jury sympathetic for the 
poor, humble, honest pickle-wagon driver—the victim 
of this rich, overbearing brute who went tearing along 
the roads, maiming, killing everywhere. They 
a verdict for $1,800—for internal injuries—internal 
injuries to the barrel; or, perhaps, the pickles—? 


A Cloud of Witnesses 


HEN the automobile first appeared certain mem- 
| bers of the pedestrian class scowled, for they 
thought it was but the newest symbol of wealth. 
But one day some one got in the way of a machine, 
was hurt a little, and was awarded damages. That 
changed matters. The game caught on and has con 
tinued gayly ever since. While there is no denying that 
most deplorable automobile accidents have occurred 
accidents for which no amount of damages could com 
pensate—there is also no denying that the motorist is 
regarded, in many quarters, as legitimate prey, and 
that he is often victimized when entirely innocent. 
I was dining at the house of a friend one evening 
when he was served with papers in a damage suit, in 


owner's 


became more 


guve 


which he was charged with having run over a man 
and crippled him. 
As be had never had an accident, he thought that 


some mistake in identity had been made. However, 
he turned the papers over to his lawyer, who investi- 
gated. The accident was alleged to have taken place, 
Some months back, in the vicinity and 
Forty-second Street—a neighborhood, 
since but few New York cars can deny its acquaint 
ance. The case was clearly trumped up with the in 
tent to mulct my friend. He, however, easily produced 
an alibi for the car. It happened to have been in 
Philadelphia on the date named. 

“That will fix them!” he said. 


of Broadw ay 
well-selected 
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But his lawyer advised him to settle out of 
for $200. 

“Settle!” exclaimed my friend. “Settle with a crook 
who is in with a shyster lawyer, trying to do me? 
Not I!” 

“It will be cheaper for you in the long run,” the 
uttorney insisted. “They'll $200 
worth of your time. Then there will be the expense 


court 


take up more than 


of the trial, and there’s always the strong possibility 
of an unfavorable verdict.” 

“Unfavorable verdict !" my indignant friend whooped 
bunch of 
who would—who could! 


“Do you mean to say 
twelve men in this town 
He choked with rage. 

— oo 


of these 


that you could find a 


said the lawyer. 
automobile tried? Have you 
over the kind of jury you're apt to find on 
Well, I have! I had a case of this kind only 
We fought it. A hobo had been lucky 
enough to back out of the way of my client’s car and 
into the arms of a shyster lawyer. He hadn't 
touched—not within three feet. Yet he claimed dam 
ages for internal injuries, and the jury gave him $900.” 
“But look at our alibi!” 


“TIlave you ever heard any 
cases ever 
looked 
them? 


a month ago. 


been 


“What's that to their witnesses?” demanded the 
attorney. 

“Witnesses!” 

“Of course. They always have witnesses Your 


man has several.” 

“But how can there be 
never happened ?” 

“Tt does seem difficult to grasp,” 
“but there often are. And to look at 
these matters impartially—balancing the sinful pluto 
that of the poor but 
‘These rich guys always try to lie out of things, 
‘And this fella 
Let's be generous and give it to him.’ ” 


witnesses to something that 


smiled the lawyer, 
a jury is likely 


crat’s word against honest wit 
hess, 
they reason poor needs the money. 

Ultimately my friend chose what appeared to be the 
easiest, cheapest, and quickest method of extricating 
himself “settlement.” 

And I, when I see men reposing luxuriously in their 
tonneaus, with their numbers swinging invitingly in 
teeth of 
their souls are not at peace, 
them hit 
damages to pay 


paying the 


the rear—I am no longer 
For I that 
foot propelled one, Let 


gnawed by the 
envy. know 


as is my some one 


or not—in either case there may be 

The graft 
down in many 
charge them a dollar or a dollar and a half for a fifty 
cent meal. They 
car before naming their rates 


against motorists, however, has been cut 


ways. The roadhouse keepers used to 
went out and appraised the guest's 
The keepers of coun 
But the 
automobile clubs and associations through the country 


try garages, too, raised prices extortionately. 


evils. Garages and 
good-will patronage 
So about the 
remains is the “acci 


He gets it from all 


have worked to remedy these 


roadhouses were “licensed” for 
and scheduled in the motor publications. 
only vicious form of graft that 
dent.” Pity the poor car owner! 


sides—inside and out 


200 per Scratch 


ECENTLY a rich man’s daughter got it from the 
inside. She was riding in a runabout which 


collided with a delivery wagon. Her chauffeur 
who were in the car with 
brought suits against her aggregating $25,000. 

A few months agoe in New York, a car coming down 
a busy part of Broadway was halted at a cross street 
by the traffic. Between it and the curb a taxicab was 


and her maid, her, have 


A woman, dodging around the taxi, didn’t 
see the bigger car until she stumbled against its rear 
wheel. She fell and scratched her leg. When she 
brought suit she got a “settlement” of $200. 

One night, a year or so ago, in one of our larger 
cities, when the streets were slippery after a rain, 
a man and girl corner diagonally into a 
park. They had their heads down and close together, 
und failed to notice an automobile which was almost 
upon them. The owner of the car, who was driving 
it himself and had his wife beside him on the front 
seat, put on the brakes. The brakes worked, but the 
car skidded a few feet along the wet pavement. As it 
passed the man the mud guard touched his elbow. 


drawn up. 


crossed a 


Insurance Helps Some 
HORTLY after suit was filed against the owner of 
S the car. The “victim” alleged that he had been 
knocked against a fence (which was over thirty 
feet away), that his face had been badly cut, and that 
The girl also filed suit for 
And her father filed 
suit for a doctor's bill, for her board, which was un- 
paid because she could not work, and for other inci- 
dental expenses brought upon him by the “accident.” 
Upon investigation by the company in which the car 
owner carried liability insurance, the case proved to be 
a manifest “frame-up.” Nevertheless, they advised set- 
tling out of court, on the ground that a “skidding-car” 
case had never won a favorable verdict from a jury. 
Many carry liability insurance and pay 
big rates to companies which accept the liability for 
all lawsuits on account of injuries. The rates vary 
from $35 a year for a small private vehicle to $600 for 


he was internally injured. 
injuries and for loss of salary. 


motorists 


a sight-seeing car, depending on the horsepower and 
use of the machine, and changing from year to year in 
accordance with the annual record of what the in- 
surance companies have had to pay out for damages. 
The fact that they had to pay so much has 
necessarily kept the rate high. But the fact that the 
claimant’s lawyer ascertains, the first thing, whether 
the car owner carries liability insurance or not, rec- 
onciles the owner to paying it. 

If the owner is insured, the dishonest 
likely to think twice before going to law. 


have 


claimant is 


How an Adjuster Adjusts 
O THOROUGHLY established is the business of 
S mulcting the motorist that the insurance companies 

take the precaution to warn their clients against 
notorious “accident’-breeding districts, and nearly all 
the automobile clubs circulate “black lists.” Experience 
with these localities has made cynics of the insurance 
adjusters. A good adjuster must be resourceful. His 
wits must be sharp and work quickly. But his exte- 
rior must be suave. He is able to weep with the be- 
reaved widow, holding her hand. And while he 
presses it sympathetically, he can artfully guide it so 
that it is signing a release! 

He goes to a palaver over a $25,000 damage suit 
with guile in his heart and a huge bundle of real 
money in his hand. It may be composed of two or 
three hundred $1 bills, with a few 
twisted carelessly around the outside. He shifts the 
weight of the bundle from time to time, but he 
doesn’t press it upon the claimant after the first offer 
The latter usually cannot stand the 


yellow-backs 


has been refused 
sight for long. 
“Give me the shrieks. And the ad- 


juster, almost with reluctance, “adjusts.” 


money!” he 
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A Reminiscence 


DRAWN BY JOHN A. COUGHLIN 

















Of course no one could blame Henry for being startled—but, just 
the same, it was lucky for him that strictly fresh eggs didn’t happen 
to be selling then at the fabulous prices that they fetch to-day 
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Just as the casual pedestrian, with the terrible 
shriek of the electric horn crashing in his ear, hoids 
the opinion that the motorist is a brute who delights 
in terrifying, maiming, and destroying other human 
beings, the insurance adjuster is apt to be skeptical 
as to the honesty of the pedestrian and the genuine 
He will tell you that the black- 


with people who 


ness of “mother love.” 
listed neighborhoods are populated 
rear large families solely for the purpose of having 
plenty of children to toss under the wheels of passing 
motor cars. He says that they will come forth with 
a suit, even if the child didn’t land anywhere near 
the car. 

“Yet these people claim,’ 
juster, “that motorists like to run over babies. 
Running over 


’ 


continues the cynical ad- 
That 
is not true. 


FOR JANUARY 


of the accident to another block, filed suit, produced 
The jury 
“victim” still has a chance of winning out 


10, 


witnesses,” and went to trial disagreed ! 


So the 


Warned Just in Time 


YET bolder fake case was nearly successful. <A 
A man sued the owner of an automobile for $2,000. 
He alleged that the latter’s car had run over him 
in a crowded street and had dislocated his shoulder. 


The owner protested that he hadn’t been in that dis 
trict for weeks. But the claimant had witnesses who 


swore that they had seen him receive his injuries. 

The car owner carried liability 
company sent the best doctors to examine the victim. 
They 


insurance, and the 


found that he was actually injured, and seri 
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are “runners” for the “half-and-half boys’—in other 
words, those lawyers whose professional fee is half 


of what can be collected The nature of the case 


makes no difference with them New York is notori 


ously overstocked with lawyers. And those men cer 
tainly needed the money who have been heard to re 
mark: “Well, if there’s insurance in it, we can get 


somethina.”’ 

Closely related to them are the “ambulance chasers” 
lawyers’ “runners,” who listen for the 
ambulance bell and then run quickly to see 
the chance for business. 


lawyers or 
what's 
Some lawyers have an agent 
stationed outside each of the hospitals. The “runner” 
sees an injured man being brought in the ambulance 
and is ready with his greeting: “How'd you get your 
accident?’ ’ 





babies is too expensive. 
The babies’ bottles are 
hard on tires.” That is a 
typical adjuster’s “joke.” 
“Tt’s nothing less than 
daredeviltry to drive 
around the Williamsburg 
Bridge neighborhood,” said 
a New York adjuster, “and 
the Greek section down in 
lower New York, and cer- 
tain quarters of Paterson 
and some of the other fac- 
tory towns. Your car ap- 
Some one spells out 
Shortly after 
with ‘a 


pears. 
its number. 
you are served 
claim. 

They have only to prove 
that you drove through 
such a street, and they’ve 
got you. 

“They bring out a swarm 
of witnesses of their own 


nationality. For a few 
dollars cash and a share 
of the loot, those. people 


will go on the stand and 
swear to anything. We 


know that because there 
have been cases in which 
the ‘victim’ hasn’t come 


across with the cash, and 
the ‘witnesses’ have de 
cided to tell the truth and 
teach him a 


Supplying Relatives 

T IS contended by ex 
| perts that approximate- 

lv half of the claims 
for damages are fakes. 
Sometimes this faking is 
well organized and run on 
lines. Such a 


recent damage suit, 


lesson.” 


business scheme 


Was exposed in a 

The owner of a car was driving slowly through a 
city street. Near a crossing a young man, who was 
rambling alone, reading a paper, actually walked 
into the side of the machine as it passed him. He 
was pushed away by a woman sitting in the tonneau. 

Two weeks later a claim for damages pre- 
sented against the car owner. The young man al- 
leged that the machine had borne him down and had 
80 injured him internally that he had been thrown 
out of work. He added that an old father and mother 
were dependent on him for a living. The decrepit 
pair—a touching sight—were exhibited. 

Investigation by the insurance 
them to be important members of a gang which did a 
flourishing business supplying “relatives” in damage 
suits, 


was 


company proved 


The gang was elaborately equipped with pathetic 
old fathers and mothers, destitute small children, and 
relatives of varying degrees of decrepitude and de- 
pendency. The specialty of some of the younger chil- 
dren was to make personal calls on the car owner 
being sued. They would appear about dinner time 
the psychological hour to gain hunger sympathy—and 
sob out how “brother,” injured and unable to work, 
Was dying from want of food. 

The lower East Side of New York is a nest for fake 
cases, Not long ago an Italian boy was riding a 
bicycle along the wrong side of a crowded street; he 
was a beginner and didn’t know the traffic rules. He 
ran into an automobile and fell off his wheel. The 
chauffeur stopped and picked him up, but the boy 
said that he was not injured. He trundled his wheel 
off, and the crowd, which had collected, dispersed, 


Switching the Scene of an “‘Accident”’ 
\ JITHIN a week the owner of the car was served 
' With a claim. He carried insurance, and a man 
was sent around to look over the ground. Two 
reputable grocers in the block, who witnessed the affair, 
testified that the boy was not hurt atall, This testimony 
was reported to the claimant, who was trying for a 
“settlement.” Not feazed a bit, he switched the scene 





He has 
wear clerical 


known to 
garb and 
signature 
to a “confession” which 
is afterward used as a 
retainer. 


A Sidewalk Friend 

N A CROWDED section 
I of Chicago a wagon col- 

lided with an automo- 
bile. The jar was not suffi- 
cient to jostle the driver 
of the wagon off his seat. 
The woman riding in the 
car asked if he were hurt. 
He answered “No.” Just 
then a man ran out from 
the sidewalk and began 
yelling at him in Yiddish. 
The driver quickly grabbed 
hold of his leg. He groaned 
that it was broken. The 
Woman wanted to take him 
to a hospital, but he begged 
to be taken home. She did 
as he asked, and gave him 


been 


to secure a 


a sum of money for med 
ical attention. 

A few days later suit for 
damages was filed against 
her. The bill of particu 
lars stated that the driver’s 
leg had been broken. The 
woman who owned the car 
carried liability 
and a representative of the 


insurance, 


company immediately went 
to eall upon the injured 
man. Me found him groan 
ing in bed, suffering great 
agony. Suddenly the vis- 
itore snatched off the bed 





He clearly found it difficult to decide offhand which 
part of him was going to be ‘‘injured.’’ The crowd 
howled. So did the policeman who had come up 


‘ 


ously, They reported that his shoulder was “done for” 

that as soon as they would put the joint in place 
it would spring out again. Before they could give a 
definite, final report, they added, the man would have 
to undergo an expensive operation. And even then he 
might have a stiff arm for life. 

The company realized that with his injury and sus 
taining testimony the man would easily get his award 
“settle” with him, when a circu 
lar letter came from an automobile club in another 
city. It 


suspected of 


They were trying to 


warned motorists against a band who were 
“strong 
with 


being “fakers’—a_ professional 


man” and some “witnesses,” who had got away 


their game in that city. 


A Self-Dislocating Shoulder 


8 ty victim was examined again, presumably to 
determine upon his injury with reference to the 
settlement. 

Then it was ascertained that his shoulder was so 
constructed that he could throw it out of joint at 
will. He and his associates were sent to prison; but 
reports are still coming in from places where the) 
successfully worked their game. 

“Fake” cases abound in the 
districts of large cities because the 
crowded that it is hard for a car owner to prove that 
an alleged accident did not take place 

“Let your machine graze against one pushcart,” said 
the cynical adjuster, “with no one standing within ten 
feet, and you're likely to get a half dozen claims 
within a week. 

“And they won't settle out of court, either Those 
foreigners like litigation like to make a show 
arrange a sort of little party and take their 


Besides, they're 


werpopulated foreign 
streets are so 


They 
They 
friends along to court as witnesses 
suspicious of you. They're afraid you'll take advan 
tage of them and cheat them.” 

One reason that foreign claimants prefer taking their 


cases into court is that they usually have friends who 


The sufferer gave 
a piercing scream of protest and clutched at the de- 
parting quilts. As they eluded him, he went over the 
far side of the bed and under it—not because of bodily 
exposure, however, but rather because of the lack of it. 
He was fully clothed, even to his rough working shoes. 
Evidently he hadn’t been expecting the call. 


“‘His Leg Off—at Once!’’ 
would-be victim, this one in Philadel- 


NOTHER 
phia, deliberately tried for his “accident” and 


guided his cart into axle-jolting proximity to a 
slowly moving automobile, Then he carefully tumbled 
over to the pavement. A policeman came up and bent 
The outstretched man weakly whispered 
that his leg was broken. The policeman had 
the whole performance and was suspicious. He sent 
for an ambulance and, when it clattered up, whispered 
The latter grabbed his instruments 


covers. 


over him 
seen 


to the surgeon. 
and made a hasty examination. 

“This man is very badly hurt,” he announced. “He's 
in a critical condition. Make room there! I've got to 
take his leg off 

But before he had finished, the man, so to speak, 
took bis own leg off—took both of them, in fact, and 
so rapidly that the arrested automobile couldn’t have 
caught up with him without breaking the speed laws. 

That man had caught the right idea, but he hadn't 
developed it. He snatched his opportunity to be “in 
jured,” but in choosing his variety of hurt he didn't 
imagination. “Internal injuries” are better. 
You can't amputate them. With their aid a farmer 
recently put over a fantastically absurd claim. 


at once!” 


show 


Bossy and Her Owner 
WAS driving a herd of ambling cows along a 


| E ‘ 
| quiet country road. A young woman, in a very 


light runabout, came up from the rear and 
turned out to pass the herd on a stretch of upgrade. 
When she was about midway its length a meddlesome 
turned and headed directly into 
The bumptious animal 


old bossy suddenly 
the rear wheel of the machine 
The girl drove on, 
that she had 


been going so slowly (Concluded on page 306) 


sustained a scratch on her forehead. 
for the sake of her little car 


rejoicing 
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HE Warner Auto-Meter is 

invariably the choice of 

those who can afford the 
best. On high priced cars, in 
every country, it is used to al- 
most the exclusion of all other 
makes. 

The Czar of Russia uses 
Warner (magnetic) Auto-Meters 
on his personal motor cars. 

The motor cars of most of the 
reigning houses in Europe are 
equipped with Warners—the aris- 
tocrat of speedometers. The list 
of foreign dignitaries and diplo- 
mats, who insist on the Warner, 
continues to grow every season. 

Nowadays it is difficult to find 
a prominent American whose cars 
are not equipped with the famous 
Warner Auto-Meter. 

The ever increasing patron- 
age of such international celebri- 
ties is only further recognition 
of the superiority of the Warner 
(magnetic) Auto-Meter. 

At the recent French Auto- 
mobile Show, held in Paris, 110 
cars were equipped with Ameri- 
can speedometers. Of these 102 
were equipped with our magnetic 
type instrument, leaving but 8 
cars equipped with other Ameri- 





Used 
erial 


Czar ¥ 





can made instruments of the cen- 
trifugal type. } 

At the last London automobile 
show the magnetic speedometer 
was again on the greatest number 
of cars. This was accomplished in 
face of the fiercest kind of com- 
petition waged by a dozen Ameri- 
can and English manufacturers of 
centrifugal speedometers. 

At the recent Importers’ Show 
held at the Hotel Astor, NewYork 
City, practically every car ex- 
hibited (and they were all foreign) 
was equipped with a Warner 
(magnetic) Auto-Meter. 

At the New York Automobile 
Show, held at Grand Central 
Palace (American cars only) prac- 
tically every car on the floor, 
costing over $2,000, was equipped 
with a Warner (magnetic) Auto- 
Meter. 

At the Chicago Show (held the 
latter part of this month at the 
Coliseum) the advance schedule 
shows that over 95% of the cars 
to be shown will be equipped 
with magnetic speedometers. 

If you could follow the local 
automobile shows from city to 
city, all over America; if you 
could visit wherever high grade 


Majost 
Bus 








$sia 


cars congregate, you would, in 
almost every single case, find the 
Warner the only speedometer 
being used. 

Over 90% of tae world’s manu- 
facturers of the high priced cars 
use the Warner in preference to 
all other types. And they will- 
ingly pay about twice as much 
as Other types cost. They have 
learned, by bitter experience, that 
it is impossible to sell a high 
grade car unless its equipment is 
the equal in quality of the car 
itself. ‘They know, from experi- 
ence, that the magnetic speed- 
ometer is the only speedometer 
made, that can square up with 
the correct interpretation of 
quality. 

And these are but a few of the 
abundant and noteworthy facts 
which should impress you with 
the importance of seeing that the 
car you buy is equipped with a 
Warner (magnetic) Auto-Meter 
—the world’s high grade speed 
and mileage indicator. Do not 
take anything else. No matter 
how good the car, if it is not 
equipped with a Warner, the 
manufacturer is skimping on the 
equipment, at your expense. 





You can have a Warner on the car you buy if you insist on it 
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STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
it 
i Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Boston Pittsburg Los Angeles Paris Minneapolis Indianapolis 
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gence, it is his master who 


is liable unless he makes 


and criminal 


charge of theft against the 


prosecutes a 


chauffeur. The owners are 


usually unwilling to do 
this. And, in the compara 
tively few cases of the kind 
that have come to trial, 
it has been difficult to 
convict the chauffeur. The 


law is very elastic. 


Joy Rides 


MASTER ordered his 
A car to call for him 

after the theatre at 
eleven o'clock. The chauf 
feur started out at seven 
to go a mile! He picked 
up a gay party and they 
had an accident. A dam 
age suit was filed against 
the owner of the car, and 
he refused to accept the 
responsibility. He took 
action against the chauf 
feur. But it was ruled that, 











Evidently he hadn’t been expecting the call —he 
was fully clothed, even to his rough working shoes 


She was dumfounded when, a few days later, the 
farmer filed suit for damages. But she laughed when 


she saw the bill of particulars. It was too ridicu 
lous. 
The cow, so the farmer claimed, was hurled vio 


lently backward by the terrific shock of collision and 
“fell-on top of him.” He was internally injured and 
generally incapacitated—$2,000 worth. 

When the girl realized that his claim was going to 
be taken seriously, she became indignant. 


“Why,” she protested, “if there had been a real 
collision, my little car would have been ‘violentl) 
hurled.’ For the cow was bigger and came faster 


Anyway, the man was back in the rear of the herd 
—twenty feet away. It would taken a whole 
string of acrobatic cows, each performing a backward 
leap in turn, for one finally to have landed ‘on top 


have 


of him’! 
But a reputable lawyer conducted the farmer's case 
and won for him the sympathy of the jury. 


Taking Advantage of Fate 

N ANOTHER instance a stroke of fate was utilized 

I to give an odd twist in a “fake” claim for damages 

against the owner of an automobile truck. 
ceived a letter from a lawyer in behalf of a 
whose light runabout was alleged to have been smashel 
by a three-ton truck ten days previously. He turned 
the letter over to the company with which he carried 
liability insurance. The insurance people asked wh) 
the accident had not been reported to them immedi 
ately, as is the requirement. The chauffeur of the 
truck replied that the other car had merely jostled 
against the truck’s rear wheel at a cross street; that 
the collision was so slight that he had paid no atten 
tion to it—especially since the runabout had done the 
colliding. 

When the insurance company started to investigate, 
the claimant’s lawyer exhibited the somewhat crum 
But he couldn't exhibit the victim, 
who had already died from his injuries; suit 
being brought by relatives. 

Tracing the dead man's address through the number 


He re 
client 


pled runabout. 
was 


of his car, the insurance company ascertained where he 
had lived. An went up to call 
upon the relatives. 

A young woman answered his ring at the door. In 
response to his inquiry, she looked at him suspiciously 
and replied that Mr. Blank wasn't in. The adjuster 
asked when he would be in. She didn't know. Would 
he be in that evening? She didn’t know. Then the 
adjuster confided to her that he was a representative 
of the automobile firm from which Mr. Blank had 
bought his car. and that he was anxious to see him at 
At that the girl told him that her 


adjuster, incognito, 


once on business. 
brother was dead. 


The Chauffeur in the Master’s Car 


HOCKED and grieved, the “automobile man” asked 
S how it had happened. And wasn’t it very sudden? 

Yes, she told him, her brother’s illness had come 
on him unexpectedly, the week before, after an opera 
tion for swelling of the glands. Having secured his 
man’s address and the nature of his illness, the ad 
juster went to the records of the Board of Health and 
learned there that the “accident victim” had died from 
the effects of a carbuncle on the neck. 

In addition to showing that half of the claims are 
fakes, the reveal that a fourth of the 
real accidents occur when cars have been taken out 
without the knowledge or consent of the owners. And 
if a chauffeur thus takes out his master’s car and has 
an accident, whatever daredeviltry or negli 


records over 


due to 


——— 


at the time of the accident, 
the chauffeur was on his way to the theatre and 
was obeying his master’s orders. So the latter was 
held liable. 

And many cases are on record where chauffeurs, to 
save their faces, have testified falsely regarding real 
accidents, and have thereby brought additional trouble 
to the owners. Not long ago a chauffeur ran over a 
man. His version of the accident was elaborately com 
plete. He said that he picked up the man, who was 
scarcely hurt, and started to take him to the hospital. 
The man changed his mind and 
home, then changed it again and wanted to be taken to 


wanted to be taken 


the hospital. and went on changing it back and forth 


ubout a half dozen times—according to the chauffeur. 
His master believed the story and repudiated the 
Claim-—which had been presented by the injured man’s 
relatives. 

Within two weeks the victim of the accident died 
in a hospital He had several internal injuries, in 


cluding four broken ribs. His claim was just. 
Technically, a “joy ride’ is constituted by a chauf 
feur’s taking a car out without its owner’s permission 


and driving recklessly. When it can be proved that 
an accident is due to a real, hope-to-die joy ride, the 
owner can shift the responsibility to the thief who 


grimly amusing 


ride’ 


stole his car But some of the most 


damage suits, following a so-called “joy which 


have been Cases where 
host 


has come to a2 smash-up close 


himself und his gay 
guests have turned on him and sued him for damages. 


This is mulcting with a vengeance! 


the owner of the car Was 


1914 


A man crossing, with his racing car, on a ferry 
boat into New York, “picked up” two girls and took 
them riding. They wanted—and no doubt shrilly—to 
see “how fast he could make his car go.” So he 
showed them. He was really doing very well, too. 


when he collided with an elevated railroad pillar 
All of the party were thrown out and hurt. One gir] 
lost a leg in the result and sued him for $50,000, com 
ing to court with her wooden leg—which always pained 
her in wet weather. 

The case went through several appeals, varied ver 
dicts given, the prevalent opinion that 
the car owner was responsible for the injury of his 
at least semi-self-invited guest. 

Another man took his car to Coney Island one night 
and “picked up” a girl. They were tearing along the 
Boulevard, about midnight, and crashed into another 
car. The owner of the second car threatened suit. So 
did the girl. 

Her erstwhile host, for personal didn’t 
wish the story of his “joy ride” to come out. Neither 
did he want the girl to know she had a case against 
him, nor that he was afraid of a suit. So he went 
through a complicated deal in which he paid the 
owner of the second car a settlement, which was big 
enough to allow the latter to pay a settlement to the 
girl. She persuaded that the second man 
the responsible one, and took the money. 

Some youngsters were roller skating along a street 
and dived pell-mell into the headlights of a car stand 
ing by the curb. They smashed the lights and thei) 
Suit for $25,000 was brought 
the owner of the car. His lawyer advised 
settle out of court for $1,000 

He was luckier than a man who left his car, brakes 
the side of an inclining road. Some inquisitive 
children came along, climbed into the car, and began 
playing with the brakes. 

The machine started up. It coasted down the hill, 
turned, ran up on a lawn, and dumped the children 
out. They were hurt variously, and the old gentle 
man who owned the car was sued. He had to pay 
$2,200 on the count of “criminal ‘us 


being being 


reasons, 


was Was 


against 
him to 


several heads. 


set, by 


negligence. 


Gratitude and Its Payment 


: N INSURANCE adjuster told me the story of a 
boy who ran in front of a car, darting in so 


suddenly that the chauffeur didn’t see him. 
Luckily, the car was traveling very slowly and the 
boy was not injured beyond a dislocated knee. The 


owner of the car was an unusually kind-hearted man 
He took the boy to a hospital and personally engaged 
He learned that the parents were 
frequent help. They 
They told him that the boy had 
But, for 
all their gratitude, they They 
alleged that the aecident had ruined their son’s health, 
\nd they were awarded damages 
a sympathetic jury. 


the best care for him. 
them 
pathetically grateful. 
inherited tuberculosis, and was very delicate. 


poor and gave appeared 


sued him for damages. 


und left him delicate 
of several thousand dollars by 





The Hopeless Poor 


By Walt Mason 


HIRED six human critters, a barbed-wire 
“Ll feed you pie and 
fritters, and tempting sirloin steak,’ 1 


fence to make. 


said, while them engaging; they answered: 
“Bless your nobs! For we have long been 
raging because we have no jobs! Our souls 
were sick with sorrow—your offer drives it 


hence: we'll all show up to-morrow, and build 
fen miles of fence!’ 

Vert day Aurora, queenly, announced a smil 
and I forth 
brawn, the 
lured when they were sad and blue: T thought 
they’d be enraptured that they had work to 
do But only one 


tage door; 


ing dawn: went serenely to see 


fhose men ol lo see men I'd cap 


was waiting, outside my cot 


and he his teeth was grating, and 


painfully he swore. 


“Pre thought the matter over—the wages 
dowt suffice: yowd surely be in clover, to get 
me at your price! The other sturdy yeomen 


who said they’d come, mayhap, now see in you 


a foeman, and in your joba trap. You are an 
other Croesus. who'd trick with specious spiels, 


then 


iron heels. 


grind our brows to pieces beneath you 


Far better ‘tis to suffer misfortune 


for an age, to be a raqged duffer, and neve) 


draw a wage, to droop in alsoranhood, in mil 
dew and decay, than sacrifice our manhood by 
taking what yowd pay!’ 

Thus spake this sturdy toiler who did not 
jear to face the stern, despotic spoiler e’en in 
his native place. I heard his scathing sally 
concerning greed and pelf, then chased him 
down the alley, and built the fence myself. 

I’ve hired a thou 


sand portals, or fir 


thousand mortals to do a 
lubricate the f 
the stable doors; to dig the sweet potatoes, 
to herd the 
tomatoes and turnips from the trees. 


chores, to 


bumble bees; to pick the canned 
And ol 
the thousand fellows a dozen ke pt their vows, 


and came to blow the bellows or shear the 


spotted cows. 


! often used to wonder where all the poo 
folks grew, what ill fate kept them under, 
what grief their spirits knew. I’ve pity for 


the needy, the slaves of want and pain, who 
find the gardens weedy that they had sowed to 
But IT am who 
accept a job; the 
with 


platter is used to bring them work, whose neve) 


grain, tired of paupers won't 


stern, high-minded yawpers 


whose souls anger throb. unless a. silrei 


ending chatter shames Cicero and Burke. 
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Ameba and the Auto 
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EOPLE can talk all they want to about how 
much girls like brains and culture, but as for 
myself give me a low-brow 
time. 
I am a Wiser man than I 
gallons wiser. 
At that time I was 
limousine, but now the 
longer gives me a 


automobile every 


Was a few months ago 


backing learning 
sight of an encyclopedia no 
thrill. In fact, I 
eral late models for sale at a surprisingly 
figure. 

A few short months ago I entertaining the 
fairest flower in the world every Sunday night by tell 
ing her about the ameba, which is the lowest 


over the 
now have sey 
reasonable 


Wis 


form of 
life, and rocking her in the lawn swing until the dew 
began to fall. She much interested in the 
meek and lowly ameba and in seeing a six-passenger 
brain going at full This mine—not the 
meek and lowly’s. 


seemed 


speed. was 


VERY different—and all 
K about the Some evenings we would look 
in the family and I would try to settle 
that momentous question where her eyes came from, 


evening was costing 
sume, 


album 


who had had her ears, and who was responsible for 
her mouth. 

Leta 
holding a 
my coast-defense 


seemed perfectly happy just to sit around 
Sunday evening and listening to 
brain in without going out 
and having money spent on her. She seemed far above 
that. 

The rest of 


pending on 


rose of a 


action, 


men in Maryville were de- 


through, while 


the young 


their money to get them 





























‘* What do you mean by taking liberties with Leta? ’’ 


I went quietly ahead 
glad that Nature had 
instead of my father 


brain. I was 
long-stroke brain 
desirable 


cultivating my 
given me a 
having given me a 
corner, 

I told myself that a girl would rather have brains 
any time than bullion. ; 

When I was stopped by a friend one day and told 
that I had a rival, the blood rushed to my head. 
Tremblingly I asked who it was. 

“Herb Hull.” 


LAUGHED heartily Herb Hull 
I money—an automobile. He 

worth speaking of—just a light 
never heard of an ameba—he 
there was 
under the 


long to get 


had nothing but 
hadn't any brain 
roadster. He had 
wouldn’t know whether 
a bounty on them or whether they came 
closed-season law. It wouldn’t take me 
rid of him. 

I longed for an opportunity to show Herb Hull up. 


If I could get Herb and Leta together I would soon 
make him look sick. 
One evening when I came to call there was a long, 


straight-line, 
standing out 


mohair-top, air-adjusted automobile 
in front of Leta’s gate. I smiled to my 
self at how quickly I would make that machine fade 
away. 

Seating myself, I turned my back squarely on the 
shallow-brained creature whose father had more money 
than Latin, and began talking about the ameba. I told 
how the ameba ate by rolling up against a particle of 
food and folding its body around it, and how that the 
stimulus of a ray of light or of a needle would make 
this small watery animalcule While I 
explaining to her how the ameba, although no 
larger than the head of a pin, divides and makes two, 
I caught her studying Herb’s profile. So I hurried on 
with more about the ameba, but all the time Leta kept 
looking at the way his hair was combed back like a 
collar advertisement I felt instinctively that it 
not a good sign when a girl studied the other fellow’s 
profile. 

Leta was not gripped by the ameba the way I should 
have liked; she was willing to let 
for itself. 


move. was 


was 


the ameba forage 


Herb 
something 


DECIDED to say something to that would 
show up his ignorance that would 
show that he was completely outclassed and that 


would rankle in his bosom for months and months 


even years. 


Suddenly I turned to him and said: “What do you 


think about the cellular structure of the ameba and 
of other protozoa, Mr. Hull?” 
“T think it’s too bad, but I don’t see what can be 
done about it,” said Herb, drawing on his gloves. 
Then I noticed that Leta was drawing on hers, 


Too. 


“T guess that amebas are all right,” said Herb, aris- 


ing and holding out his arm, “but they haven't got 
any great hold on me,” and with that he opened the 
door and escorted Leta to the machine. 


I rushed after them, trying to think of something 
else to tell Leta about my favorite cytoplasm, but in 
a moment I was coughing in the gasoline odor. 

The machine had faded away all right. 


FELT that she would grow tired of Herb’s 
I prattle, so I sat down on the steps to wait until 
she should ask him to bring her back. I waited 
and waited, but she did not come. His prattle was 
wearing surprisingly well. 
At last I dragged my weary way home and read up 
more interesting points on the ameba. 
I thought that one evening with the shallow-brained 
an abacus would 


soon 


man who didn’t know an ameba from 


be enough for her, but the next time I came around to 
Leta greeted me 
talk about the 
stagnant pool, but 
toward the front 


biological discussion 
absent-minded|) I began at 
unappreciated inhabitant of the 
Leta kept looking out the window 
gate. 

An auto 
in a moment I 
album. 

Leta didn’t pine for brains the way I thought she 
did. had met Herb the brain and ameba 
market had slumped sadly with her. 

One evening when I came to call I came upon them 


continue my 


once to 


called 
found 


horn and Leta’s eyes lighted; then 


myself alone with the family 


Since she 


unexpectedly, sitting on the same end of the sofa, and 
Leta’s dog seratching at the door, thinking that some- 
body was calling him 
So this was what he using his automobile for 
to steal a kiss! It made my blood boil. I waited 
downtown for him the next morning, determined to 


even if I had to go to jail for it. 


was 


settle with him 


USHING up to him, I planted myself in his path. 
R' “What do you mean by taking liberties with 
Leta?” I demanded, shaking my fist. 

“Oh, hadn't you heard!” he exclaimed. “We are to 
be married to-morrow an automobile trip 
over the West!” 

On the way home I dropped ip to see an automobile 
told him that I had gone out of the gray- 
matter business and from now on going to 
cialize in The right in its 
place, but when it comes to entertaining it can’t com- 
with a 


and go on 


dealer. I 
was spe- 
gasoline. ameba is all 


pete nonskid. 









































Leta was not gripped by the ameba the way I would have liked 
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Reduce the Cost of Your Fire Insurance 


by carrying on your automobile 


An Approved Hand Fire Extinguisher 


and by placing your insurance with 


The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford 


The presence of an approved fire extinguisher on 
a car minimizes the fire-hazard. This explains 
the reason for the substantial decrease in rates 
offered by The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford to owners of machines so equipped. 








T° carry only partial au- 
tomobile insurance is to 


gamble against possibility COMBINATION > 
with risk far outweigh Il GD PROTECTION WE 


You cannot tell from one 
day to another in what 
way you may suffer serious 
monetary loss. 





To be insured against fire, alone, 
or perhaps against theft, is not 
to be protected against accidents 
that are even more likely to 
happen. 


There is only one way to be re- 
lieved of all financial concern. 













Carry complete insurance pro- 
vided by the Attna-Auto Com- 
bination. 


Then — whatever happens, you 
are thoroughly protected. 


Mail back the coupon FOR AUTOMOB ILE OWNERS 


now for full par- 
ticulars. 











The Atna 

Accident and Lia- 

bility Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


AEtna Life Insurance Company 
The A‘tna Accident and Liability Company 


The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Please mail me full par- 
ticulars of your A:tna-Auto 
Combination, and fire extin- 
guisher reduction in rate. 


ae. a bt e bed is ee 


Address.... Pa pila ecie Ghletked 
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‘Reduce the Cost of Your Fire Insurance 


by carrying on your automobile 


™ -PLEASE READ ANNOUNCEMENT ON OPPOSITE PAGE: . a PF 
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Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire 
Extinguishers are the only one- 
quart fire extinguishers included in 
the Lists of Approved Fire Appli- 
4 ances issued by the National Board 
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Rubaiyat of the Motor Car 


After Omar Khayyam By C. Roy Clough 


ISE! The morning sun has scatter’d into 
flight [night, 


The stars before him from the field of 
And now before unfolds the good broad road— 
Ready and waiting in the morning light 


Before all dark of night had died, 

While some dreams lingered close beside, 
Vethought a voice said: “Friend, 

When allis ready, why linger you?—come, ride.” 


And as the motor hummed, those who stood before, 
We left them there about the open door— 

You know how little time there is to ride, 
And moments gone are ridden in no more. 


Vow the new car reviving memories old, 

In ali her moods and tenses, shows pure gold, 
And as the road slips back and far away 

Makes glad the heart, to think we last year’s sold. 


Come fill the tank and make the motor sing, 
Your every worry to the breezes fling, 

The bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the bird is on the wing. 


Each morn a new chance brings, you say; 

Yes, but where is the chance of yesterday? 
Gone with that of days before, 

Not to return again this way. 


With me along the pike of hard limestone— 

That parts the ficlds with new grain grown, 
Where all and everything's forgot— 

But present joy with which this hour's sown. 





A roadster builded just for two 

Bright sunshine, pretty road and pretty you 
Beside me riding fast and far 

Oh! this is Paradise, ’tis true. 


Some want the riches of the world, and some 
Wait for the promised Paradise to come; 

Ah! take the motor car, let all else go, 
Vor heed the envious neighbors’ hum. 


Look to the moving cars about us—go 
Honk, honking on the highways fast and slow, 

Then hurry and join with all the rest, 
Lest waiting overlong you sorry grow. 





For those who hugged their bank roll overtight, 

And then dropped out and left it one dark night, 
Did they this old world so impress 

That they'll be famed an ever shining light? 





The motor car you wanted and set your heart upon 
Cost overmuch, or stocks went down anon. 

Stop worry with this consoling thought 
Vert season, mayhap, its shine would all be gone. 


I sometimes think that never road so great 

As where some master motor met its fate, 
That every smooth and lovely stretch 

Rolls smoother for those wheels of earlier date. 


And this wide track so straight and fast, 
Where each mile seems better than the last 

1h! ride upon it thankfully, for who knows 
How much we owe to motors that have passed? 


Ah! motor friends, take the ride that clears 

The brain of past regrets and future fears 
To-morrow! Why, to-morrow we may be 

Ourselves part of old times adding years. 


For some we saw, the happiest of the gay, 
We've met and hailed them many a sunny day, 
Have had their ride, their motor’s idle now 

They've one by one gone on a longer way. 


And we that now ride happy in our car, 
O’er roads they knew, both near and far, 
Ourselves must we our motors stop 
Leave all for other folks to make or mar. 


4h! get the most from days we yet may spend, 
Ride fast and far before we needs must send 
Our cars to long disuse 








Sans road, sans load, the long trip’s end. 
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asoline Gypsies Four 
By Martha L. Root and Roy C. Wilhelm 


O THOSE who wish to journey a little apart 
from beaten motoring paths and to those who 
would travel at nominal 
nature, this simple account of a gypsying trip 

may prove a mental run into a terra incognita. It 
prings one into a land filled with the delicacy and 
charm of roadside feasts, of camp life, of wild moun 
tains and glorious and, incidentally, it re 
counts the caprices of a motor car. 

It was like this: A young man decided to take his 
parents and a friend on a gypsying trip through New 
England. Having been surfeited with the usual tours, 
he declared he wouldn’t give a cent a mile for the big 
hotels. He wished a real camp of his own, 
which could be squeezed into his motor car 
what as snugly as a shoehorn might turn the trick. 
He held memories of quaint farmhouses, where the 
owners were often “original pieces,” whose Yankee 
dialect and many kindnesses “blends” as fra 
grant as his own coffee bean. 


The Outfit 


ITH the earliest days of spring, during hours of 
W inactivity, his mind would begin the trekking in 

his office. He often found himself driving tan- 
dem, coffee trade and motor car, over roadways lined 
with woods and tangled underfoot with fringes of fra- 
grant wild grape and bright corn flowers. He was so 
echockful of sporting zest to get the outfit mentally 
stored into the family car that he forgot his figures in 
pounds, and began to reckon in ounces and inches. Re 
calling opportunely the phrase, “If business interferes 
with pleasure, cut out the business,” he still managed 
to save some time for the acquirement of “compressed 
cash” for future gasoline. He appointed himself Chief 
of the “engineering department.” His mother was to 
be the Poet-Cook, his father Commissary, and his 
friend could act as “Peelot.” The car was designated 
“The Lady.” 


expense, close to 


sunsets, 


one 


some 


made 


The entire baggage weighed 325 pounds Each 
“officer” was limited to twenty-five pounds. Every 
true caravaner knows the importance of packing 


snugly, so even at the risk of 
the load. If it 
quoted the old saw: 
than for it.” 


being prosaic I detail 
seems too liberal, it is because Chief 
“'Tis better to cry thing 
Three heavy waterproof bags were se 
curely strapped to the running boards. The bottoms 
were placed forward to prevent rain from 
and a square of thin oilcloth “aft” to keep out the 
dust. The first bag contained the wall tent, fly, thirty 
feet of rope, and two army blankets. The second held 
the two pneumatic mattresses and bedding, of which 
an ample supply is advised. These were balanced on 
the other side by the tent poles, the big umbrella, and 
the third waterproof bag, containing the cooking uten 
sils, large waterproof cloth, and sundries. It was like 
wise strapped to the running board. 


over a 


entering, 


The Tent on the Running Board 


SHOF box of tightly compressed waste was tied 
A to the frame under the hood in front, and on the 

opposite side were three quart cans of lubricating 
oil. (It is better to use the oil which one knows to be 
good than to chance the “sorghum” sometimes sold by 
Wayside garages.) There was also kerosene for the 
lamps and for the compressed air blue-flame oil stove. 
Tent pins were carried in a small grain bag under the 
rear seat. A luggage rack in the back would have been 
useful, but this space was for the spare tires. The tent 
poles were “scarfed” (jointed in the center) to fit the 


LLL 




















The flashing waters in the sunlit lake lay like 
meadows of diamonds below 


running board, a scheme that was also applied to in 
the height of the big umbrella, which, in its 
waterproof cover, was fastened along the top frames 


Every Inch of Space Utilized 


. I ‘HIS umbrella was to serve the purpose of a smal! 
extra tent to shelter the supplies from the dew 
and to relieve the congestion which would occur 

by having everything under the fly. A large portion of 

the fly is always necessarily by the table. 

The umbrella could also be utilized if grim necessity 

required the changing of a tire during a storm. An 

army blanket and a heavy comfort were carried under 
the rear cushion and two smaller blankets under the 
forward cushions. Tucked in with the bedding were 
white net curtains which could be hooked to the inner 
tent walls at both front and rear, making the place 
as comfortable and dainty as a Juliet’s chamber. 
The wood frame under the front was cut out 
an additional inch on both sides, to allow the carrying 
of extra lubricating oil and small cans of a certain 
grease in the few inches thus gained between the sides 
and gas tank. An important item not to be 
looked in the cargo was a dozen boxes of Swedish 
safety matches. Small pouches, 9x12 inches, made of 
ticking purchased at a ten-cent were attached 


crease 


occupied 


seat 


over 


store, 











Was) 





’ ferrying across Lake Champlain at Chazy 











to the four doors of the car as well as to the dash. the 
wire hooks at the sides going through little screw eves 
inserted for the purpose. 
cles, the “hand bags” 


These were for small arti 
of the four nomads. 


The Pantry Under the Seat 


; most novel featur® was the combination pan- 
try and table, built by Chief exactly to fit the 

space in the back seat. It was half-inch bass- 
wood, eighteen inches high, with hinged leaves folding 
at the back and front. The latter could be raised when 
luncheon was served in the car. The lower front section 
was removable so that it could be passed to those in 
front for use asa lap tray. The lower corner was parti- 
tioned to hold the compressed air oil lamp. This space 
was lined with tin, and four layers of blotting paper 
were also carried under thestove. To allow the escape of 
any aroma of kerosene, several holes were bored in the 
outer wall. Three-eighth-inch material was used for the 
remaining partitions. The whole was securely fastened 
together with screws, as nails would not have stood 
the continued strain. Handles were placed on the ends 
and these were securely tied to the guardrail. 

Other little accessories were two one-quart vacuum 
bottles and one pint bottle. Empty cloth sugar sacks 
were also put in for carrying potatoes, onions, and 
other vegetables. A dozen ten-pound paper sacks were 
to be used for all scraps of paper and food, so that no 
trace of luncheons need be left to mar even woodsy 
Specially useful were two one-gallon flannel- 
covered each having a shoulder band for 
carrying. When the flannel is wet, evaporation cools 
the water, reducing the temperature several degrees. 


What Is So Rare- 


ITTLE square pillows were carried in a small khaki 
a pouch suspended between the roof frames, and in 
front of it was a second pocket for carrying sweat 

ers and raincoats. Small suit cases were strapped at 
the top of the back seat and larger ones were wedged 
When everybody was 
in a pod, 


spots. 


canteens, 


in the middle of the back seat 
packed in, each was as “comfy” as a pea 
and had fully as much room! 

After rolling out of the busy hubbub of the metropo 
lis, the first day's through the 
beautiful Croton Lake district of New York State and 
on up into Connecticut. Lowell would have found out 
what is so rare as a day in Jane if he had been along 
that splendid August morning. 

Each turn in the road brought unexpected 
glimpse of distant wooded hills, and the flashing 
waters in the sunlit lakes lay like meadows of dia- 
monds far below. Cowbells tinkled from the pastures 
and occasionally squirrels chattered a protest. 

Chief hinted that possibly after three weeks his 
might become “toughened to the joys of the 
country.” But instead of their artistic sinews being 
overtrained, they attained, Chief later declared, a de 
velopment almost Samsonian with each day’s marvel 


course was steered 


some 


crew 


ous changes in landscape 


The Spirit of Adventure 


FLURRY was caused the first afternoon by Poet- 
A Cook losing her heavy black petticoat, which 
blew from the upper pouch. It was rescued by 
Peelot and safely restored, Chief ejaculating: “That's 
nothing, we shall probably lose several years off our 
shoulders before we get back home if this spirit of 
adventure is as ‘catching’ every day.” 
There was a “lay-off” for luncheon at one o'clock. 
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The spot where we pitched camp by Lake Champlain 
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This was the premier of a long series of delicious Sun-in-the-Face kind of place where totem-pole 
banquets served in Nature’s spacious dining rooms charm had truly brought real China to the dining 
where appetite and mind and soul can truly feast room, wood wild flowers to the table, and a white 
Conventional motorists speed from place to place and mans range in the kitchen We were insistently in 


dine in fashionable hotels, where perhaps six strong 
men stand to refill Only know 
the joy of foraging and the tonic of wood smoke. This 
band ate leisurely in the privacy of the great outdoors 
After each meal they explored the rocks and hills, cull 


glass. gypsies 


one’s 


ing wild flowers new to them, and studying strange 
birds. “Space annihilators” probably swept up the 


main road, their cars passing “The Lady” without so 
much as poking their noses toward hers in friendly 
greetings, but they and that sacred 


feeling Nature accords to 


missed scenery 


those 


vited to camp overnight, and the surgeon's son, who 
had shelled a plunged 
actively into the supper getting. After everybody had 
enjoyed a bountiful supper worked 
to get it—the surgeon and now 
turned, came up to spend the evening 
maid to assist with the dishes. 

Chief slipped out to play airs his ocarina, an 
effect which was exquisite in that sylvan wonderland. 
The surgeon a little later invited all to join him around 


probably never before pea, 
because each had 
his wife, had 


and brought a 


who re 


4 

Next morning the motherly New Englander arranged 
that the automobilists should have the spice of 
journeying behind tlifat almost extinct animal, the 


horse 
This one was laughingly called Threffs, which the son 
of the house explained was “fair, fat, and forty In 
the comfortable carryall they were jogged along to 
historic Lexington, where the hostess showed them the 
“old, ancient relics of antiquity’! A trip through the 
thirteen original filled with in 
terest that travelers should carry along “spare” brains 
to help them catch all the echoes of fact and faney 
which reverberate from hill and valley. 
The first Saturday out the gypsies had the joy of pitch 
ing camp on Lake Winnisquam 


colonies is so historic 





who vibrate in tune with her. 





After a genial day’s run, the 
first night was spent at a little 
inn in Cornwall, Conn. The head 
of the house and Poet-Cook found 
themselves domestic affinities, 
and the Cornwall woman agreed 
to dry some corn and express it 
to the city home. The whole 
family, quite naturally, seemed 
to go hunting for winter spoils. 
In the four weeks they arranged 
for so many delicious foods to be 
sent home that their December 
table must constantly remind 
them of the summer's pursuit. A 
Vermont farmer's wife canned 
blueberries (Chief was very 
particular that the crew said 
“blubury” just as did the natives, 
but the Vermonters were never 
to fooled!) A Massachusetts 
woman made blackberry jam and 





be 








au New Hampshire friend parcel 





south of Lake Winnepesaukee, iy 
New Hampshire. With the zest of 
playhouse days the canvas 
coaxed from the bag and the lit 
tle khaki house stretched up into 
reality. 

The fly formed a front porch 
overlooking this still, cameolike 
stretch of water with its fairy 
islands and marvelous changes in 
coloring. The gypsies troubled 
themselves little about its Indian 


Was 


history and traditions. They 
were not rediscovering America 
that afternoon, not even remem 


bering schoolbook knowledge, for 
their were ravished at 
every turn by the graceful scenic 
pictures. 
Poet-Cook 
from red 


eyes too 


made apple 
Astrakhans. 
corn, and 
over 


sauce 

She 
cooked 
and boiled the 
pressed air blue-flame oil lamp. 


peas, potatoes, 


bacon com 








posted a box of the wonderful 
apples, “Yellow Transparencies.” 
freighted little cedars, hemlock and tamarack trees to 
plant, as well as big slices of birch bark for picture 
Pine pillows were slipped in just for 
“T pine for 
Poet-Cook 


Camping comrades 


frames. good 
measure, one bearing the touching words: 
you and sometimes balsam!” In Vermont 
engaged a capable housekeeper. 

Leaving Cornwall that sparkling 
the petroleumites fared forth in mood hilarious. 


stood and called out greetings to boys in the 


second morning, 
(‘om 


missary 


barren bowldered sheep pastures, just to keep from 
“bustin’ with joy.” The little phrase, “Best day of 
all.” appeared that morning and was worn daily to 
something worse than silk stockings in blackberry 
brambles, but it held until the day of disembarking 


when each one purposely refrained 


Delectable ozone was in everybody's spirits except 


“The Lady's.” Chief thought it was the carburetor 
and he mixed the “gal” every variation of gasoline 
breakfast from “lean” to “fat.” For two hours, with 
lightning nerves and steel mus 


VLLOL LILLE LLL 


Undaunted, ‘‘The Lady’’ climbed upward to ‘‘Camel’s 


Hump’ in the Green Mountains of Vermont 
an immense watch fire guarded by sentinel torches. 
Meantime, the chauffeur, a real “motor surgeon,” 
had been down in the driveway making several 


exploratory incisions and various adjustments on our 


stalled motor, and had finally rolled her back to the 
garage, as he hoped, cured 
A Fairy Grandmother in the Right Place 
, I SHE third day’s run was up through the pictu 
resque Berkshire hills The roads resembled 
a continuous billiard table. Leaving Lenox, the 
journey Was continued up through Massachusetts 
toward the White Mountains In Lincoln, Mass., the 
gate of a comely grandmother's residence swung in 
ward to the gypsies as cheerily as if they were het 
own kin It was a house a century old. The table 
was laden with the delicious bounties of the whole 





cles. he worked to discover the 
cause of such intermittent balk 
ing The running board was 
too full to open the “fore” door 
on his side—and, unfortunately, | 
he was not twins! He tried to 
relieve his tension by stopping 


work a moment and taking a pic 





ture’ of some fragrant clover 
blossomed meadows. “Does this 4 
bit of country bring us nearer 
heaven or does it only seem to? 
The bees hum so rhythmically 
and the clovers are so heavily 
laden with bright color and per 
fume, I will pinch Peelot to see j 
if I am only dreaming.” 4 
Another grind at the sulking j 
motor brought Chief back to his 
common senses. He was re 
signed, though, this time. and 
said to the “deck hands’ “Ten 
miles from here there is a lovely 
spot 1,600 feet above sea level 
It is the home of a well-known 
New York surgeon. From its novel bungalow, fash 
ioned after a sixteenth century eight-sided wool mar 
ket in London, we can look sixty miles and see New 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. We will make 


the detour and have a short day, and I will take this 


pesky car to a garage early this evening.” 


Romany Rye 


HE trip was almost ended when “The Lady 
I wholly indifferent to ber faux pas, bad the im 
pertinence to stall forty feet from the porte 
cochére of the stately country house As Chief was 
preparing to present his cand, the surgeon himself 
came out to greet the visitors His wife was away 
but he called his Son whe took the vuests in thy ade 
tor’s big touring car over the estate, and then up 
the wigwam 
This bewitching little wigwam, set on a high Con 


necticut grove of birches, was a regula! 


hilltop in a 


From Woodstock, the way was through Twin Mountain, 
Profile Mountain, Bretton Woods, and down to Crawford 
soul took 


countryside, and after a big supper the dear 


the motorists out to see her kitchen With the brasses 


of the sixties ranged a 1913 electric toaster, bread 
mixer, flatiron, and beyond, in the woodhouse, was a 
new electric washing machine 

She opened a great pantry cupboard and handed out 
peppermints, which only she could have made so tooth 

re 

rl sf toasted almonds I have made fol you 

tom he added but Tam keeping them to pacl wit! 
your lunch to-morrow In the front parlor later she 
told of her life in Lineoh and how the cordial Con 
vregationalists completely vere out her white kid 
gloves the very first Sunday she went among them a 
a bride Her stories were rare pictures of the very 
heart of ideal New England 





To Commissary’s marvelous sup 
plies friends and farmers had added gifts of 
food, blueberry muffins, homemade bread, and 
berry jam. 

The pantry table from the car, surrounded by artists’ 
folding tripod seats, made the “dining room” exceed 


angel 


black 


ingly attractive. A farmer boy rowed up to the bank 
and, as a welcome, tossed from his boat a few white 
water lilies, delicately kissed with pink. As the feast 
progressed, motor launches and canoes kept passing 


by, their occupants singing salutes, one calling out to 
the campers an invitation for a ride 

The farmer on whose land the tent stood, a “husky” 
of 245 pounds, brought down an old one-piece buffalo 
the kind said: “This 
may come in handy before morning.” 

Just before retiring, the gypsies took a swim in the 
tranquil water. had added its warmth to the 
cooler mountain waters, and complementing the com 


robe, almost vanished riow, and 


fortable bathing was the bracing air. A full moon 
looked joyously down on the playful swimmers 
Strenuous days led to nights of 
deep sleep. If occasionally one 


woke, it to feel thank 
ful he could look out upon a stat 
’ lit lake, dotted with little 
of paradise, and then know le 
could roll over and take anothet 
There were no 

to jar jolt the 
from their natural 
truly a timeless 
ran 
was 


Was only 


isles 


sleep. alarm 





clocks or vaca 


tionists rest 
It was 


for 


month 


no one on schedule: no 


carried and no 
of the crew ever bought 


calendar 
member 


au newspaper, except for wrap 
ping purposes, 

There is much to do in camp 
Commissary scurried for food; 
Chief motored over to Laconia 
for more table luxuries: the 
Poet-Cook evolved dishes fit for 
an emperor but not a whit too 
good for her little family. Teelot 


steered the pots and pans, often 
the for they 
suffragettes 

is better than 


assisted by men, 
were real 


‘To journey 


Stevenson 


happily 


SuVs 


to arrive,” and so it seemed. 

After packing the tent nicely on Monday, they 
moved along to larger joys. Each time Chief 
would suggest an early start, but with a whole 
house to be bagged and “The Lady’s” “toilet” to be 
made, it was usually ten o’clock before the parts 
had exchanged good-bys with their farmer friends 


and anchor was actually weighed. 


The Gypsies Seize a Cottage 
eR North Woodstock, N. H., 
| taking “a 


“some Class” was show 


the night 


log 


cottage” for 


the cabin, was itu 
of 


view of I 


Idlewild two-room 
high ground, command 


Noteh and the White 


ited ina grove spruces on 


ne a majesth ranconia 
Mountais 
From W was through Twin Mou! 


tain, Profile Mountain, Bretton Woods, and down toCray 


the was 


oodstock, 
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Motorists! 
Send For Our Free Book 


“Care and Repair of Tires” 
The Best Book About Tires Ever Published 


This handy little book is brimful of practical information about 
automobile tires. It tells what to do for every kind of tire trouble 
how to treble your tire mileage—how to get the most 
service out of your tires, and how to vulcanize and 
repair your own tires at home. The 
leading American and Foreign auto- 
mobile publications quote “Care and Repair 
of Tires’ as authority. We will gladly send a copy on request to any 
motorist, free of charge and without obligation. 


HA 


Vulcanizers 


Save Your Tires Save Repair Bills 
Prevent Blow-Outs —Treble Your Mileage 


43 








































Model D-81 $] 220 


You can repair any puncture, blow-out, tear or hole in any casing or inner tube—anywhere—in a few moments with a 
Shaler Vulcanizer. It vulcanizes thoroughly and makes the repair the strongest part of the tire. Every Shaler has automatic heat control which makes it im 
possible to overcure or undercure the tire. The Shaler does not need t » be watched [It works automatically—by electricity. Simply adjust the Shaler Vulcan 


\ boy « 
the best garages and repair shops everywhere. 
to complete Garage Equipment. 


izer, attach to any electric light socket, and it does the rest. an operate it. 


by 


be pul 


We make the only complete line 
We are the largest manufacturers of vulcanizers in the 
Alcohol and Steam for every requirement. 


The Shaler is the Standard Vuilcanizer used 
of vulcanizers, from the little $2.00 Vul-Kit for mending t c 
world our complete line includes vulcanizers of every type—Electric—( rasoline 


* . . . 
A Shaler Vulcanizer Soon Pays For Itself By Saving Repair Bills 
but you do more than save repair bills—you save e and trouble and at the same time save two-thirds your tire cost by trebling the mileage you get from your 
tires. Buy the hest tires and keep them in good condition and watch the saving in trouble and expense. Mend the little holes and little cuts and prevent blow 
. Carry a Shaler Vulecanizer as part of your regular equipment, then you can quickly ‘*Seal the Cuts and Save the Tires.’’ 


ture 
an 


uts, and punctures. 







° is a low-priced quick repair vulcanizer that mends tube 

e a er u oa it 00 punctures as perfectly and permanently as the most elabor 

° ate outfit. Can be used anywhere as it is so compact that 

it will fit in a tool-box All progressive garages and dealers carry it in stock, as it is the best selling motorist’s accessory on 
the market Will burn gasoline or alcohol which rids it of the flame, soot an | ioke attendant upon the use of all other small 
vulcanizer The only one with a generator that « erts the fuel into gas and produces and maintains temperature high 





enough to vulca »arepair clear through inste f on the outside only. When the repair is vulcanized the generator is auto 








matically exting he« ubes are mended on a plate inlaid with asbestos to retain the heat and prevent pinching tube. Vul 
canizing suriuce 3 in. in diameter { ive al clan p gives equal pressure on the tube, insuring smooth re pairs Handle 
always cool, permits removal of vulcanizer from the tire while hot. Anybody can use it. Furnished complete with repair 
material. Fully nickeled—will last a lifetime. 
Shaler Model “D” For Motorists—$ 12.50 
aler e or otorists ° 
Operates from city lighting current When ordering, state voltage of current and whether it is direct or alte nating. 
[he Model “D” is a safe, clean vulcanizer for the motorist’s own use at home. Any motorist or chauffeur can mend 
es and casings perfectly with it. The exact vulcanizing temperature is maintained by a thermostat which automatically 
kes and breaks the circuit—giving automatic heat control, There is no possibility of overcuring or undercuring the tire. 
No watching or regulating necessary Easily attached to any electric light socket It vulcanizes two tubes as quickly as one. 
Repairs Blow-Outs, Cuts, Tears, Punctures, etc 3'¢ by 7inch repair can be made at one setting, and larger repairs by 
resetting. Heats ina few minutes and costs but one-half cent an hour to operate. Furnished with ten feet of conducting 
cord, U. S. Govt. tested heat gauge, Para Rubber, cement, and illustrated book of instructions. Finished in polished nickel. 


To Dealers— 


Price complete outfit, $12.50. Write for complete catalog of SHALER Vulcanizers. 





“ ' 
Garages and Repair Shops | 

The Shaler is the only complete line of Vulcanizers made—recognized 

as ‘‘Standard’’ everywhere. It is the only Vulcanizer with Automatic Heat 








Control. More Shaler Vulcanizers are sold than of aJl pther makes com 
bined—and every Shaler is Guaranteed. Many dealers make $15 to $20 a 
day extra profit vulcanizing tires with Shaler Vulcanizers. Accessory and 
Hardware De alers find them quick sellers tltat give perfect satisfactior Every Garage 
and Repair Shoy ler Vu'canizer for its own e,,and can increase its prof 
ing then t use at home The Vulcanizer is, the only access \ 

furnis ed as reg nd every motorist needs one Don’t overlook this opy 
tunity of incre g r profits. Send eoupon now and get full information—with Specia 
Vealer’s Book—*Common Sense About Tire Repairs.” 


DEALERS COUPON 


C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, Wis. 











Collier 


Send me catalog, dealers terms and free book ‘‘Common 
Sense Ahout Tire Repairs’’ (for dealers only) 
Na a 
Str — - 
it R 
My aa 
Jobt , 


To Motorists— 


You need a Shaler Vulcanizer not only for the saving in repair bills, 
but for its convenience in keeping your tires in pertect condition lf 
stop the little hole you prevent the big blow-out, and possibly a serious 
accident. The Shaler soon pays for itself in saving repair bills alone. but 
it shows even a greater economy by giving much greater tire mileage. 


you 


All first-class dealers everywhere sell Shaler Vulcanizers. If yours does 
not, just mail us this coupon and we'll send you the name of a dealer who 
does, together with full information about Shaler Vulcanizers and our valu- 
able book, ‘‘Care and Repair of Tires’’ that every motorist should read. 


CAR OWNERS COUPON 


C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, Wis. 


Send me your fre 
catalog of Shaler V1 





Collier's 


ik “*Care and Repair of Tires’’ and 


Auto Supply Dealer 


Hardware Dealer 
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ford Notch. The return was made through Bethlehem 
and then westward to Montpelier, Vt 

In Montpelier, Chief had friends The 
these people affords a fine view of the Green 
tains, aml the family 
double-decked 


home of 
Moun 
has sleeping porches built like 
staterooms on a veranda, facing 
the imposing ranges. Japanese latticed curtains can 
be drawn to keep out the morning sun. The arrange 
met was so novel that Chief drew a map of it, for he 
will build one similar in his country home when he 
puts up an al fresco dining room, also fashioned a 
little like the Vermonters’ breakfast room Ideas 
seemed to project chemselves 


large 


FOR JANUARY 10, 


qnough, they carried the motorists safely to the oppo 


site shore! 

How surprisingly the tiptop joys of a lifetime some 
times slip delicately up to one wholly unannounced! 
Such was the camping site on Lake Champlain. Chief 
nonchalantly led the gypsies down that glorified path 
into the forest 

It was an Eden of densest pine them 
alone, set on a primeval Cloud-capped moun 
tains outlined the fainter skies up beyond some lands 
which were miles across the waters. 

As twilight deepened, Commissary built a big watch 


woods for 
lake. 


1914 


of glacial boulders, with a big, 
meteorite over the mantel. 


three-hundred pound 


Music, corn popping, dancing, clay 
nal verse, and, finally, swimming, all 
the night’s diversions 


modeling, 
find 


origi- 
place in 


How They Lived on the Cream of the Land 
eae Lake Champlain the journey was continued 
to Bennington, Vt., and down the Hudson, 
through the Catskills. The gypsies reached New 
York after thirty days. Their total expenditure yw 
$1.21 per day each, including hotel and all forage. 
20 cents 


as 
and 
each for expense of 





into focus at every turn of the 
journey, and the gypsies’ eyes 
were not so preoccupied but 
they could see truths which 
looked at them from man-made 
products, as well as from birds 
and sunsets. 

One night Chief said: 
are you asleep?” 
plied: “No, son, but my soul is 
motoring in those far-off mys- 
tic star spheres.” 

“Oh, come, mother, apply the 
emergency —with  gee-whiz 
juice at twenty-two cents!” 

Taking the road again, and 
leaving the billowy fields with 


“Poet, 


and she re 


peaks on either side farther 
and farther behind, the gypsies 
went on toward Lake Cham- 


plain. Any automobilists who 
have rolled its length know the 
scenic pleasure of this jaunt. As 
Peelot had never been in Can- 





car. They lived on the cream of 








the land. Fruit, often at 40 to 
60 cents a dozen, melons, ice 
cream, green corn, at 35 cents 
per dozen, and candy, will give 
some idea of what they had: 
yet these in abundance and oc 
easional bills at the inns were 
covered by the investment of 
$1.21 per person per day. 
Anyone would have consid- 
ered Chief a consummate “tight 
wad” about “The Lady’s” gaso- 
line, so closely did he watch her 
consumption of and oil 
every day, but her entire cost 
was only 20 cents per day for 
each of the party. Some per- 
sons may prefer to camp every 
night, but as it requires two 
hours of very active work to get 
a tent pitched and everything 
in order, and again two hours 
to repack one, it seemed advisa 


gas 








ada, the party went up through 

Rouse Point to old Fort Blunder, and then over to 
lunch on the Canadian side. By this time even Com- 
missary, who had required considerable coaxing to 
leave the comforts of New York, loved the motor fdr 
itself alone. As all climbed into their “pod” and each 
“pea” sank comfortably into the spring seat which 
just “fitted,” each gypsy, in luxurious ease, smiled 
at the others in the sheer, sensuous joy of restful 


motion. “The Lady,” too, settled down to a steady 
hum which quietly sang of perfectly adjusted ma 


chinery. The afternoon was young and every incident 
harmonious. 


The Enchanted Campers 


HE crossing of the ferry at Chazy was a quaint 

| little “curtain raiser,” preparatory to the joyous 
comedy of camping by Lake Champlain. Long 
fellow’s kind of barefooted boy pulled up a white wood 
eurtain which signaled to a raft in the mid-lake, and 
when it laboriously moved over to shore it took “The 
Lady” and her cargo right into its lap. The two lit- 
tle engines had a full load, but they kept chugging 
aloud: “We think we can do “We think we 


it !”” 
ean do it!” “We think we can do it!’ and, sure 
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Showing how the tent was fastened to the running board 
and how ‘‘The Lady’’ looked in repose on her journey 


The happy life. How surprisingly the tiptop joys of a life- 
time sometimes slip delicately up to one wholly unannounced 


fire, and the khaki-clothed group sang wild Russian 
airs around it, even trying to dance some Marsovian 
steps. Then they wrapped themselves in blankets and 
stretched out before the blaze. It was poetic to watch 
the dancing pine flames flirt with the harvest moon 
and entice her beams over the waters to their very 
embers. 


Next day the crew went out in a boat with a 
real honest-to-goodness fisherman. As he paddled 
along ahead of the wind, Chief asked: “About how 
fast are we going?” The Champlain seer viewed 
the heavens and the lake, then, shifting his weed, 
slowly ejaculated: “Wall, I should say we _ be 
goin’ pretty good hickory, pretty good hickory!” 
This seasonable phrase so caught the fancy of 
the gypsies that many a time later, as_ they 
went cruising down mountainsides, through forests 
of spruce and pine, some one would sing out: 
“We be goin’ pretty good hickory, pretty good 
hickory, Chief!” 

As camp was only a mile from a large cream 


ery, cream 60 per cent fat, delicious buttermilk, and 
milk (always ordered one-third 
the trip) added to the supplies. 
that the occasion of 
Lucullan banquets, so she concocted dishes which 
would place a “Spitz-Charlton” in the second row 
of famous restaurants. 


cream throughout 
Poet-Cook felt 


Lake Champlain demanded 


Ticonderoga 
like master me- 


HIEF and Commissary worked 
4A chanics to build a dining table, bench, 


cupboards, tables, and washstands. 
They cut a forty-foot slender pine to furl a ten-cent 
flag! An incandescent bulb 


chairs, 


dressing 


which was found upon 
the beach, probably jettisoned from some passing 
yacht, was carefully suspended by Chief above the 


dining table, its humor causing a smile. 

So complete was “Camp Champlain,” with its “ 
way,” “Fifth Avenue,” and “Wall Street” 
that the gypsies never would have been content to 
leave it at the end of one week, if a hurricane had 
not come along on Thursday and breezily bidden them 
“pack and be off.” 

As they were not due at a professor's camp near 
Orwell, Vt., also on Lake Champlain, until Saturday 
they took to the road again and stopped for the night 
at a farmhouse near Here they met 
some fellow travelers who were going to explore Ticon 
deroga fort thoroughly. The militant spirits looked 
their disdain at peace-loving Poet-Cook, who said she 
would enjoy having little, 
gather with 
nothing special planned 


Broad 
features, 


Ticonderoga. 


free day to 
and 


one sew a 


some poppy seeds, wander about 


The Professor. at the Supper Table 
The 


YUNDAY in the professor’s camp was novel 
J) place is called the “Singing Cedars.” He and his 


children, with their children, have bungalows fring 
ing a grove of a thousand cedars. The cabins stand 
on rocky points, facing the Adirondacks and over 
looking a mile and a half of Champlain beauty [1 
the evenings all gather in his big living room before 


the massive fireplace, which weighs fifty tons. It is 


ble to the New Yorkers not to 
camp, except for stops of two or more days. The in- 
expensiveness of this outing is such that families 
even in moderate circumstances can go. All that is 
necessary is to plan carefully to avoid waste. 


The Effects of Ozone 


HESE flitting witchfolk had only a four weeks’ 

' journey, yet it meant 1,300 miles of beautiful 

pictures. 

A little rain, a few bad roads—yes, but such incidents 
were accepted as part of the “chance” which lent in- 
terest to a wholesome adventure. Physically the New 
Yorkers are brown as pine cones; mentally, they are 
rugged and wide awake to color and movement. Poet- 
Cook says they are more susceptible to fine spiritual 
since roving, light as thistiedown, in 
the splendid outdoors. 

The Metropolitan 
comrades, drawn together by 
preciations. 


impressions 


gypsies, too, have become real 


kindred desires and ap- 


Each happy “best day yet” of the journey stands out 
to them as passionately fine because of cherished ex- 
periences, wonderful scenery, madcap pranks in camp, 
delightful motor runs, and plenty of God-given ozone. 
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This is Ausable Chasm in New York State. 
carried a good camera and traveled in beautiful country 


These gypsies 
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Holds international 500-mile race record, 81.72 
miles per hour actual running time. Holds 
World's Stock Championship, 305.03 miles without 
a tire change. Holds world’s record for fastest 
mile with stock car, time 40.32 seconds. Anda 
long list of unequaled phenomenal performances. 


Race victories live forever in your National Car. 
Racing with us is a means, not an end. It proves 
our quality. It is your positive guarantee of sure- 
ness, reliability, perfect materials and unconquerable 
power and speed. The National is the world’s 
greatest winner in all kinds of contests. 





Let the builders of the World’ s Champion make your new car 





4 CAR can be no better than its source. The National Company 1s Four and five-passenger 


financially solid—enjoys year-round manufacturing efficiency—is service- 
liberal — gives more real car for the money and takes pride in quality. 
Fourteen years experience guarantees your car. ix— 














To see this new car is 
to desire it—to ride in it 
once is to determine to possess it 


First to improve European styles 
Other makers have imitated the styles 
originated in Europe—but the National 
improves these advanced foreign designs. 
Nothing obstructs or spoils the continuous 
e g 
“Vo d n’t h e to raise the hood” beauty of the long body lines. Both sides 
u Oo av gradually converge toward the narrowed 
radiator, giving the whole car an original 


ATIONAL owners have learned that we antee—not a mere job of assembled wheels, appearance and a” pointed’’ style. Smart 


HUA 





build whole cars—ithe name National is axles, gears and parts. That’s why you don’t — slope from cowl to radiator. 
their guarantee. Every National car is built as have to raise the hood to buy a JVational, you ° of. ad ° ° 
& . : Brief specifications—National Six 
a unit—every mechanical part operates har- know no better is made. : . 
iously t roduce satisfactory result Yo ; x Motor, six-cylinder, 3°4x5%-inch, cast en bloc. 
ae ee aeaeny Seen ” Lavish in comfort Tire pump, integral part of motor. Clutch, self- 
leave the responsibility for its mechanical contained aluminum cone. Starting and lighting, 


forget that HIS new National embodies all our inter- electric two unit system. ‘Transmission, sliding 

gear selective type, three speeds forward, one 

, oA. ; . reverse. Gauge 56 inches. Oiling, crank case 

ity. Beautiful, economical, efficient and lavish constant level, force feed, with gear driven pump. 

in comfort—this car is the climax of the Ignition, high tension, dual magneto with storage 

National's success in car building since its a gern. ean ge mr og ree 

ims. d yressure pasc e Teed, “ne “, 

You can buy over telephone pioneer beginning. It marks a most coveted small Brad quuah one. Canesity 23 gallons. 

ATIONAL owners buy performance and improvement in motor car designing. It is the Automatic carburetor. Two sets of brakes on 

not specifications—they can buy their new one car that harmonizes from end to end— a 16 inch rear wheel drums. Bevel gear drive 

, F ; es : ‘ ; : : through straight line shaft with universal joints 

Nationals over the telephone. We sell our symmetrical creation that is distinctive and and torsion member. Full floating rear axle. 

Left side drive. Access all four wide doors. 

Single lever in center controls all speeds. Half 

eliptic springs, front, special National construc- 
tion, rear. 


construction to our experience 
there are gears and mechanical parts in the car. nationally recognized principles of superior- 
Just rest in comfort and enjoy your ride with 


absolute confidence in yuur car. 


experience, ability, responsibility and our guar- essentially practical. 





i y its marve istor ‘eds i : . This i r staple eee ‘a ; 
The National 40, with its marve lous history » needs no introduc tion rhis is our staple Beuieintaty~Tep cimaiete with’ eile eastiin 
car—the highest achievement in automobile building. Here is the best all-around motor and boot, ventilating rain vision wind shield, 
car ever made. This is the third year for this successful car, in all of its essential features. extra Firestone rim, electric lighting and start- 


ing systems, 12-inch double bulb electric head- 
lights, electric license tail light, Warner speed- 
ometer, electric horn, tools and jack. 


This new series embodies all improvements and refinements. 


pA 





Send this coupon today 








Gentlemen:—Without obligation on my part 
send me complete particulars of National cars. 


Name eal 


Address 











N v- 3400 Saas National Motor Vehicle Co. 
ew ~— 3, $2750 to $ SEB ieniilie tod "UL . A, 


ne of five models 
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Keeping Down the Tire 


HEN the motorist 

complains of the 

high cost of his 

pastime and, on 
further interrogation, says it 
is chiefly due to “those blamed 
tires,” you may feel reasonably sure that it is chiefly 
due to himself. Not that automobile tires are inex 
pensive or that they approach to perfection. It may, 
perhaps, be said fairly that they have not quite kept 
pace with the development of the rest of the mech- 
anism of which they are among the most essential 
parts. But they are surprisingly good, nevertheless, 
and give highly satisfactory and economical service— 
if they get a “square deal.” It is of this “square 
deal” or, in other words, of the proper treatment of 
tires for good results, that I propose to speak here. 
By way of preamble; it is well to remember that 
tires deserve good treatment because of the tremen- 
dous task they are called upon to perform. One pains- 
taking motorist decided not long ago to do a little 
arithmetic and thus discover what risks his tires had 
actually run. This man had toured 7,000 miles in 
Europe and 13,500 miles at home. By doing a bit of 
multiplication in which the size of his wheels was in- 
volved he found that his four “shoes” had accepted 
10,500,000 chances of blow-outs. 


Don’t Underinflate 


, | \IRES earn consideration: which is by no means 
to say that they receive it, If you would give it 
to them and thus stretch out your miles of happy 

riding, and at the same time keep down the tire bill, 
there are a number of essentials which you must not 
forget. Most important of these, perhaps, is do not 
underinflate. Many makers, as the experienced motor- 
ist knows, stamp on their tires the air pressure which 
should be maintained in them. Those who do not do 
this will gladly furnish the information. It is no 
more than common fairness to follow this instruc- 
tion. If you bought a watch you would not expect it 
to keep satisfactory time without sufficient winding 
or when it was wound too much. Why expect an 
automobile tire, made to run under certain definite 
pressure, carrying a given weight, to give satisfactory 
mileage if the pressure is not there? 

The damage done by underinflation is chiefly in the 
separation and weakening of the layers of fabric and 
rubber of which the tire is built up. No tire is in- 
tended to carry of itself the weight of a car. It is 
the cushion of air that does the carrying. When this 
cushion is of insufficient density the walls of the tire 
must bear some of the load for which they are not 
intended. In running they flatten out beyond the 
normal at the point of contact with the ground. Thus 
they are bent back and forth laterally, treatment 
resulting in the pulling apart of the fabric and the 
formation of a ridge on the inner surface of the tire 


side. After a bit more running this ridge becomes 
a crack and a blow-out is the logical consequence. 


Unwarranted strain, resulting in friction, heat, and 
wear, has ruined the casing. The fabric layers, in- 
stead of acting in unison, have helped to destroy each 
other. In addition to this lateral wear, underinflation 
also causes a ridge or lump to form across the “tread” 
or wearing surface just ahead of the point of con- 
tact, when the car is in motion. This little roll may 
even be seen if the car is pushed along slowly when 
its tires are soft. Driving when this condition is 
present obviously causes unnatural bending and dis- 
integration of the fabric. The tire is being subjected to 
both frontal and flank attacks for which it is not pre- 
pared. “Rim cutting” is another of the costly results. 


The Right Pressure 


k ee GUARD against underinflation be vigilant in 
regard to pressure. Own a pressure gauge. A 

good one may be had at a slight cost. Do not be 
too sparing in its use. Twice a week is not a bit too 
often to test your pressures, and it is a wise precau- 
tion to do so after any long run. No tire will maintain 
its pressure indefinitely even if there have been no 











Cost of Living 


By Ransom Burnett 





Twenty pounds to the 


punctures or obvious troubles. 
inch of breadth is a safe estimate of proper pressure. 
On this basis, here are the pressures for tires of vari- 
2% inches, 50 pounds; 3 inches, 60 pounds; 
3% inches, 70 pounds; 4 inches, 80 pounds; 4% inches, 


ous sizes: 


90 pounds; 5 inches, 100 pounds; 5% inches, 110 
pounds; 6 inches, 120 pounds, 
Don’t Overload 

There- 


fore, do not overload. But overloading has cer- 

tain evil effects which even the lack of sufficient 

air pressure does not show. If it is severe it will cause 
the destruction of the elasticity in the rubber itself. 
his is especially true of solid and cushion tires, such 
as are widely used on motor trucks. The action is 
like that of stretching a rubber band too far. Up toa 
certain point the band will spring back to its normal 
size when released; beyond that point the snap and 
vigor will have gone out of it; its resiliency will be 
lost. So it is with the tire. Under a load which it 
is fitted to bear it will retain its springy quality after 
many miles of use. But if it has once been crushed 
beyond its capacity the days of its service are num- 


eyo JADING is akin to underinflation. 


bered. Many tire users know that overloading is 
destructive, but they have in mind continual or 
habitual overloading. They are ready to take a 


chance for, say, one emergency delivery, not realizing 
that, with solid tires, at any rate, the damage is done 
by one trip under an excessive load. The following 
is a table of some popular tire sizes with the weights 
which they should carry, allowance being made for a 
normal number of passengers: 


Front weight Rear weight 


Tire size 
28 x35 in. 350 Ib. 425 lb. 
a Sito * Ho * 
30 x3 375 “ Ho 
30x4 “ 625 “ — = 
3ixz4 * 635 “ ys ( ie 
32x44 “ 650 “ 800 “ 
42x4 “ 900 * 1,050 “ 
8475 “ 950 “ 1,200 “ 
a3x5 “* 1,400 “ 1550 “ 
For solid tires, used both single and dual—two 


to a wheel—on trucks, here are some weights which 
should be considered the maximum: 
Weight dual 


Tire size Weight single 

30x2% to 42x2% in. 650 Ib. 1,400 Ib. 
30x38 to42x3 “ 950 “ 2500 “ 
30x 3% to 36x3% “ 1,375 “ 3.500 “ 
30x4 to 42x4 ” L7oo * 5,000 “ 
84x5 to 42x5 S 2,000 “ 6,000 

36 x 6 to 42x6 ” 3,000 “ 8,000 “ 
36x7 to 42x7 ” 4,000 “ 10,000 “ 


To determine the weight which a car is carrying 
scales and not guesswork should be employed. The 
whole car should first be weighed. Then, by running 
first the front half and then the back half on the 
scales and noting the differences from the total, a 
close approximation of the front and rear weights 
may be obtained. One of the signs of overloading in 
pneumatic tires is the appearance of odd-looking, 
zigzag breaks in the fabric all round the tire. 

One of the important causes of tire ills is lack of 
alignment of the wheels. Either the front or the 
back wheels are frequently out of alignment, con- 
sidered as a pair, or the two pairs with each other. 
Not infrequently both conditions exist. The result is 
excessive wear of the tread of one or more wheels, 
the worn line often running more or less off the paral- 
lel. The fault can be corrected by adjusting the faulty 


alignment, which may be due to a number of things 


bent axle, a 
steering knuckle, or steering 
rods that are too short or too 
long. In determining the 
alignment careful measure- 
ments should be taken of the 
distances between the wheels at a point on the rim 
farthest from the axle and on a level with it. Align- 
ment of the front with the rear wheels can be deter- 
mined by first pointing the front wheels as if to go 
straight ahead and then laying a stiff rod against both 
the wheels at one side so that it touches each at two 
points. If there is a space at one of the points of 
contact the wheels are out of alignment. 


The Driver’s Part 


IRE troubles not unlike those due to lack of whee} 
alignment are due to unequal brakes. The brakes 
on each sideShould exert a, force asnea rly equalas 

possible. If they do not, one rear wheel will get 
most of the wear and tear in braking. Adjustment of 
the brake bands is the remedy for this rather fre. 
quent condition. A word here as to the manner of 
braking. It is all too common to see a car whirl up 
to the door and slide to a stop with a rattle of gravel 
or a cloud of dust after a sudden application of the 
brakes. Slides like this are death to tires. 

Nowhere has the old saw about an ounce of pre- 
vention greater force than in tire care. Just a little 
attention will save a host of trouble in the end. 
Small cuts in the casing, hardly apparent to the care- 
less eye, will grow rapidly, owing to the expansion of 
the rubber, and will rapidly accumulate sand, dirt, 
little stones, and other foreign matter which wil] 
work its way further and further in and between the 
layers of fabric, leading to sand blisters, wider tears, 
and blow-outs. The application of one of the many 
good plastic preparations for tire surgery will nip this 
kind of trouble in the buds Before the repair gum is 
applied the cut should be cleaned out with gasoline. 
Worse than the sand and grit even is the moisture 
which it carries to the fabric through small cuts and 
tears. Mildew and rot will inevitably attack the cot- 
ton of the tires if attention is not given to these in- 
significant injuries at the start. More serious cuts 
require prompt vulcanizing. 

Oil and grease have an exceedingly injurious effect 
on rubber. Therefore do not let your tires stand in 
oily places or fail to wipe off such oil as may get on 
them from the brake drum or gear case, 

Care in driving has much to do with tire life. I 
have already referred to the practice of too spectacu- 
lar braking. Too sudden starting is almost as bad. 
When the power is furnished too rapidly the rear 
wheels lose traction and spin, getting more wear in a 
few moments than they would get in hours of or- 
dinary running. Keep out of car tracks and ruts as 
much as possible. If you are forced to drive in them 
and the side walls ef the tires are worn in 
quence it is often possible and advisable to reverse the 
tire on the wheel and turn the worn side toward the 
car. If one desires to do this with a tire fitted with 
a cemented flap, the flap, naturally, must be reversed 
also. The side walls of tires are not designed for 
friction; they are not fitted for contact when running, 
and many a costly casing has been ruined by neglect 
of this point. Curbstones are frequently the direct 
cause of trouble of this nature. When Milady goes 
calling or visits the shops she wants to stop as close 
to the curb as possible. Her chauffeur knows this 
and, also, he likes to show what a “snappy” driver 
he is. It is not hard to imagine the scraping the side 
walls of those tires get both in reaching this position 
and in moving away again. 


such as a 


loose 


conse 


Bugaboos No Longer 
S A final suggestion to keep down tire cost, use 
A good tires, good tubes, and have your tires, if 
anything, a bit oversize. Then take the rather 
simple precautions which have been indicated, and the 
“blamed tires” will cease to be the bugaboo they have 


been, perhaps, in the past. 
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"THESE definite guarantees express the standard of 


safety and service established and maintained by 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM! CUPYTIRES 


Guaranteed not to skid on wet or greasy pavements, or returnable at full purchase price 
after reasonable trial period. 


Guaranteed against all deterioration due to the action of oil, wherever encountered. 


Guaranteed to give 4,500 actual miles of service, under liberal and definite conditions 
printed on tag accompanying each casing. ° 


The unusual qualities and features that have evolved and confirmed these guarantees through long and diversi- 
fied actual use, have brought Vacuum Cup Tires to the head of the line. After experiencing Vacuum Cup 
economy and safety no motorist is ever satisfied with lesser service. 


On heavy, powerful automobiles the service and safety of Vacuum Cup Tires have become imperative—and 
this, too, emphasizes their superiority for cars of less severe requirements. 


Best dealers everywhere stock Vacuum Cup Tires 


y™ PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. NON 
Independent Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue Chicago, 1004 Michigan Avenue Kansas City, Mo., 514 E. 15th St. 

Company Cleveland, 1921 Euclid Avenue St. Paul, 149 West 6th Street Omaha, 215 S. 20th Street 

with Detroit, 254 Jefferson Avenue Minneapolis, 34 S. 8th Street Seattle, Armour Building 

an PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

independent New York City, 1889 Broadway Boston, 735 Boylston Street Dallas, 2111 Commerce Street Atlanta, 25 Houston Street 


selling PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


policy San Francisco, 512-514 Mission Street Los Angeles, 930 S. Main Street O68. OS: OO. COR 
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Motor Racing Men 


N ONE of the big 

road races not so 

long ago, a_ well 

known “star driver,” 
who had fallen back close to last 
place, stopped at his pit and asked 
his manager: “What's my position in 
the race?” 

And the manager curtly replied: “Very embar 
rassing !” 

Just so, it is very embarrassing for me to write 
this article about racing drivers—to try and pro- 
duce something readable without making remarks that 
will offend some of those I have beaten and who have 
beaten me in races. 

Popular opinion seems to be that the driver of a 
racing automobile is a wild-eyed dare-devil who tries 
to see how reckless he can be when handling a car in 
races. He is supposed to throw all caution to the 
winds, to skid around turns on two 
the throttle wide open, and, in short, is believed 
to be a decidedly crazy, foolhardy semimaniac. Z 

This is not so. In spite of what newspaper Z 
writers and, authors of fiction have had to say 4 
on the subject—in spite of all the alleged inter- 
views and wildly sensational descriptions of 
rides with “speed kings,” the modern racing driver 
is not a maniac. He does not try to see how reck 
lessly he can pilot his mount. On the contrary, he 
drives with great care and judgment. He has some 
thing more to think about than simply tearing top 
speed out of his car. He has to use his head; has 
to watch his pit signals; has to watch how the 
tires on his side of the car are standing up; has 
to do problems in mental arithmetic while going at 
a 90-milean-hour clip and do plenty of other 
things. When he skids it 
is unintentional on his 
part. It is not done to 
show off. 

When automobile racing 











first came into vogue, I 
was a bicycle rider. It 
was quite thrilling in 


those days to watch Bar- 
ney Oldfield, Louis Chev- 
rolet, Webb Jay, and 
others go tearing around 











dusty tracks. That 
same speed to-day, how- 
ever, would seem tame 


indeed. After I quit cy- 
cling, I became a motor 
eycle rider. Sometimes 
winning and sometimes 
losing, I acquired “head- 
work” and track general- 














ship in both of these 4 

zames. The knowledge . 
veer . snow ledg. Jules Goux 
stood me in good stead, 


too, for a number of times in an automobile race I 
have outdriven a pilot who had a faster car than mine, 
simply by matching my judgment against his. For 
some years, on tracks and off, I have had an opportu 
nity to study at first hand not only racing, but the 
sort of men doing it. By watching them in action I 
have been able to discover the good and bad points 
of some of the speed boys. 

The 500-mile race at Indianapolis was the feature 
event of 1913, and it introduced to this country a new 
pilot of marked ability—Jules Goux. 

His amazing self-confidence caused comment on 
all sides. The night before the race, in a barber 
shop, he was asked whom he picked as the winner. 
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He was reported to have replied that he expected to 
win, because in his opinion there were no drivers 
here who were “any good.” 

His unkind remark reached the ears of some of the 
American drivers and next day they tried to get Goux’s 
scalp. The Frenchman, however, had the laugh on 
them at that. Although I was a competitor in the 
race, I had a “hunch” that Goux would win, and other 
drivers had the same premonition. It was uncanny. 
And Goux went back to France with’ some 30,000 
American dollars as a reward for his 


Lights on the Personalities of Some of 
Our So-Called *‘Dare-Devils’’ 


Ralph De Palma 


hard fight. 


scored 


only after a 
Hughes second 
and Wishart third. 

In the Fairmount Park 
race three years ago, Wishart should 
have won his class in the sweep- 
the 600-cubie inch class race. 

He really beat Mulford, who was de 
clared the winner in this contest, but “Spence” 
bumped his mechanician out of his car rounding 
a turn—without knowing it 
At the pits he secured a 


stakes 


and kept on going. 
new mechanician, but 
was nevertheless disqualified on a technicality. The 
Ralph Mulford, who has 
won a Vanderbilt Cup and twenty-four-hour races and 
numerous other track events, and who is unquestion- 
ably one of the cleverest, headiest pilots, has had some 
narrow escapes in races, although he has never expe- 
rienced a bad smash up. He is knocking on wood. In 
one of the Elgin road races he became so exhausted 
4, from the heat that he collapsed at the wheel, and 
4 his mechanician, “Bill” Chandler, was permitted to 
finish the race as a substitute. Under Chandler’s 
guidance the car was driven to a place. Cn another 
occasion, at Tacoma, Wash., Mulford was stunned 
by a stone thrown up by a competitor’s car. The 
stone struck Ralph a hard blow on the forehead. 
Again his mechanician, Chandler, was forced to finish 
the race instead of Mulford. 
how Chandler became a driver. 


game is full of close shaves. 


That, by the way, is 


People have often commented on Mulford’s driv 
ing costume. He always wears a high starched 


linen collar and a necktie. Most of us drivers want 
our necks free and unhampered, and a linen collar 
certainly would chafe the majority of necks consid- 
erably. But the smiling Mulford 
fortable in this attire. He loves chocolate éclairs and 
sometimes during a race when his throat is full of 
dust, he finds relief in eating gumdrops. “My middle 
name is ‘Ride’! Mulford tells his friends. I tell him 
that his first name is lucky. 

The late Lewis Strang used to want champagne 
when he pulled up at his pit for a tire change. That 
was before alcoholic liquors were forbidden in the 
pits. 


seems to be com- 


Strang never drank enough champagne during 
a race to have it affect him, but the 








work. An interesting point to note was 
that Goux’s car probably could not have 
run ten laps more, after finishing. Its 
front axle had cracked 

Spencer Wishart. who scored second to 
Goux in the last 500-mile race, and who 
has won many track events, is a great 
little driver. This season he was a mate 
of mine on the Mercer team. 
began to drive in races when he was only 
sixteen years old, piloting his own cars. 
At that 
older. 
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Spencer 





time everyone thought he was 
Now he drives professionally. 
This boy, although “raised a pet—ten- 
der-like,” as they say—will take an 
awful lot of punishment in a race and 
will drive hard and fight to the last 
ditch in an effort to win or score a place 
even when the odds are all against him. 
In the last Vanderbilt Cup race, he broke 
his rear The 





shock absorbers. course 





rule barring liquor was a wise one to 
promulgate, for there have been numer 
ous cases of drivers taking a 


MAAN 


hooker or 
two of whisky “to get up nerve” for a 
race. Sometimes these fellows have torn 
down fences. 

To travel a mile in 25 2-5 seconds is 
quite a feat. That is what Bob Burman 
did three years ago. I shall always be 
sorry that I never had an opportunity 
to drive the 200-horsepower “Blitzen 
Benz’—the car with which Burman did 
the trick. I,.believe Burman’s 
for the beach straightaway 
for some time to come. 

Some time ago I was with a couple of 
drivers at luncheon when the subject of 
how we all broke into the game 
brought up. George Robertson became a 
racing ‘driver by accident—through not 
waking early enough on a certain morn- 
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Stl t> 
was rough, and for much of the race 

the frame would keep slamming down 

on the axles, causing the most agonizing jolts. But 
Spencer stuck it out and refused to quit. His mount was 
a duplicate of my car with which I had won at Elgin, 
and Spencer was mighty anxious to beat me. He and 
Hughie Hughes gave me a chase and I 


Louis 


good won 
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Disbrow 


ing. It seems that arrangements had 

been practically completed for George to 
accompany a well-known theatrical manager on a Eu- 
ropean pleasure trip that was to last nearly a year. 
The manager wanted an expert driver and knew 
George personally. Robertson was to be ready to sail 
at the designated time, but the night before the sailing 
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Ralph Mulford Bob Burman 


Joe Dawson Teddy Tetzlaff 
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A Capable 
Starting Motor 


O rugged and powerful that it will spin a big six-cylinder 
automobile engine faster than 100 revolutions per minute 
with the ease of a Hercules and on less than 100 amperes 

of current, the Auto-Lite Starting motor can be relied upon to 

perform its function faithfully and fully—compelling positive 
starting day in and day out, winter or summer. 
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Strong — compact —capab/e—fully enclosed— An Explanation to Owners 
protected from the deteriorating effect of 
water, dirt and grease, it is built for hard, con- 
tinuous service and should last longer than the 


car to which it is attached. 





While the complete Auto-Lite electric lighting system may be 
attached easily to the average car, it is more difficult to install 
a starting motor because space and structural limitations some- 
times necessitate material alterations and considerable machine 
work before a satisfactory application can be made—hence 
orders from individual owners for starting motors are not solicited. 







Look for this efficient starter on your 1914 car. 






The manufacturing and financial facilities of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Company are adequate to handle contracts of any 
size, not only for starters but for complete electric lighting 
and ignition systems as well. 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company 
“*The Pioneer Makers of the 6-Volt Electric System’’ 
Toledo Ohio 





You can have the complete Auto-Lite equipment on your 
new car however. 







Manufacturers can furnish it if you so specify. 

























on Automobile Electric Systems. 
Explair 


in detail, functions of the various parts 





Branches 
New York 


Every Motorist should have a 
copy of the Auto-Lite Handbook 


This Coupon Saves You 40c 


The Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
100 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio. 






Kansas City 







how to locate and Enclosed find 10c in stamps for which please send me your handbook 
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date he went to a party and in the morning he awoke’ = declared “In the Los-Angeles-Phanix race I met 
too late to accept the position. Some days later with my smash-up at just twenty-three minutes past 


George was offered a mount in a Vanderbilt Cup race 
Within a short time he had numerous victories to his 
credit, among them the 1908S Vanderbilt Cup. Had he 
gone to Europe he probably never would have raced 
I broke into the automobile racing game by accident 
It happened that I riding as mechanician on 
Campbell's car in the Briarcliff road race in April, 
1907. In practice the car upset, and poor Campbell 
was laid up. I begged for the mount in the race and 
the entrant let me have it. It was a great day for me, 
although I did not win. I 
did not realize, though, 
that it was my start on 
a career in which I was 
destined to win more than 
200 automobile races. 
One of the most pleasing 
things I ever read in 
print was that little hu 
man interest sketch which 
Mr. Arthur Ruhl wrote 
about me last year in 
CoLuier’s, mentioning this 7 
point, for it carried me ; 
back to the days when I 7 
used to long to be a race 7 
driver. 
Armour 


was 
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Ferguson is 











one of the youngest rac- 7 
ing drivers and pilots 7 
ears for his own amuse- 2 


ment. He has some amus- 
ing little tricks. Last 
summer he bought the car which the late Zuccarelli 
drove in the last Indianapolis 500-mile race. A few days 
after purchasing it, Ferguson took the car to Galveston, 
Tex., for the beach meet there. Many of the racing men 
laughed at him, a mere “kid,” toying with this big car 
—one of the fastest ever built. Armour fooled them 
by winning a couple of races. He has a way of buy- 
ing chewing gum in quantity. He chews each piece 
about five minutes, just long enough to get some 
flavor out of it, then discards it and tries a new 
piece. He has a most ferocious habit of sending 
telegrams to friends. Armour hates to write let- 
ters. 

While at Galveston he wired so frequently to his 
family and friends that his telegraph bill amounted 
to more than $100 for the one week he was in that 
city. Ferguson is also a lemonade fiend. He never 
touches alcoholic liquors, but he is wild about lemon 
ade. He is said to be one of the hardest persons in 
the world to awaken from slumber and even on the 
morning of big races his manager used to have to 
beat him over the head with a wet towel, throw shoes 
at him, yank him out of bed, and try other “stunts” 
to get him on his feet. Unlike the majority of drivers 
he is naturally highly nervous—especially so just be 
fore a race, but once started he drives coolly and well. 


George Robertson 


Superstitions and Mascots 

OME of the benzine jockeys are quite superstitious. 
os Personally I am not superstitious, and I know that 

a number of the boys who pretend to believe in 

signs really take no stock in them when it comes right 
down to business. Louis Disbrow who has been break- 
ing numerous world’s records with his Simplex “Zip,” 
used to send to a friend in Florida for a bone from a 
raccoon’s foot when preparing for a big race. This 
bone was supposed to be lucky, and Louis would nail 
it to the dashboard of his car, and after the race re 
turn it to its owner. Louis apparently lost faith in 
it, for now his team has a little pig for a mascot. 

When the National Company maintained a racing 
team a few seasons ago they had a bottle-fed pig for 
a mascot. Len Zengle was driving on the team that 
year, and the boys twisted the pig’s name into “Zen 
Lengle.” The animal used to wear a little indigo 
colored jacket to match up with the sweaters worn 
by the drivers. On its back was the name of the 
team, and over its tiny eyes it frequently wore a pair 
of goggles. It was a cranky little pet, too. 
Teddy Tetzlaff, the Cali- 





fornia boy, who is un 
questionably one of the 
most sensational drivers, 


and whose policy in a 
race is to slam ahead at 
top speed from the word 
“go” and take a chance 
on his car standing up, is 
superstitious at times. A 
couple of years ago he 
drew number twenty 
three in the Santa Mon 
ica, Cal., road race. This 
number worried him, for 
he considered it a “jinx.” 
Before the start of the 
race he went to Starter 
Wagner and asked to 
have his number changed. 
“I’m leery about. that 
number twenty-three,” he 














Erwin Bergdoll 


eleven o'clock Now they have given me that darn 
number twenty-three again, and there are eleven cars 
in the race. Wag, I do not want to start with that 
number, and my wife is nervous about it, too.” 


Teddy was serious, and, after talking the matter over 
for a few minutes, the officials consented to let Teddy 
reverse the number on his radiator and run with num 
ber thirty-two instead. “Terrible Teddy” was mighty 
grateful to the officials for the change, for he won 
the big race that day. What’s in a number was more 
important to him than what’s in a name. 

Tetzlaff is remarkable in more ways than one. He 
is as strong as a young ox, heavily built, able to take 
plenty of punishment—and While in prac 
tice for the Vanderbilt and Grand Prize races a year 
ago, Tetzlaff was struck in the eye by a stone kicked 
up by another car, and one of the lenses of his goggles 
was broken and slivers of glass driven into his eye 
He drew up at his pit when he reached it in the 
next round. There were three bits of glass driven 
right into the eyeball. In the absence of a physician 
a couple of newspaper men looked into his eye and 
with a penknife one of them removed the three slivers 
of glass. Teddy bathed his eye and was driving in 
the race the next day. Automobile racing is no 
pastime for a mollycoddle. 


Rough Luck and Close Calls 
. recall how, driving the famous old “Cyclone” 


he does. 


in the Wilkes-Barre hill climb, I struck the 


“Devil’s Elbow” bump so hard that the car jumped 
in the air and when it came down the jar snapped off 
believe my 

tooth 


teeth 
ina Va 


teeth. I began to 
Disbrow 


one of my back 
were made of china. 
derbilt Cup race on Long 
Island. Only his, it is 
said, was capped with a 7 
gold crown and set with 7 
a small ruby; mine was Z 
not. 

A close call for “Caley” 
Bragg took place at 7 
Brighton Beach three 
years ago. Caley who 
is a great little driver, 
was driving a_ ninety- 
horsepower racer which 
was quite heavy. Pulling 
into the stretch on the 
first lap of a _ five-mile 
event, his car skidded 
right angles 
and shot squarely through 
the infield fence—right 
between two fence posts. 
Caley applied the brakes, 
but the car was going 
with such force that they 


lost a 
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Hughie Hughes 


had no appreciable effect. 


He knocked over an oil barrel and the first thing 
he knew his car had swerved around and plunged 
through the fence again right between two other 


posts and out onto the track. It all happened in less 
than a second, so, without further attempting to stop, 
he kept right on going and had the fun of catching 
the other fellows and winning that race. 

The spectators thought it was clever maneuvering 
on Caley’s part, but the driver declares it was all 
pure luck that the car swung back to the course as 
it did. 

On the same track last summer Jack Le Cain’s 
car sideswiped into mine and tore some of the wire 
spokes out of my left rear wheel. It was a close 
call for me, but I did not realize that the wheel was 
broken until after the race was over. 

One of the worst cases of rough luck in a race oc 
curred in the Elgin contest of 1912. Erwin Bergdoll 
was giving me a good battle for leadership toward 
the end of the contest. Bergdoll blew a rear shoe on 
the back stretch and continued to drive at high speed 
to his pit on the flat tire. The friction was so terrific 
that when the car stopped the fabric and rubber were 
seen to be burning—actually in flames. It required 
about five minutes to remove and replace the hot rim 
and Bergdoll’s chances of beating me were lost. 


Our Ambitions 
late David Bruce-Brown was one of the 


HE 
greatest drivers who ever gripped a steering 


wheel. Twice he won the International Grand 
Prize race at Savannah. His untimely death at Mil- 
waukee a year ago was a blow to the racing frater- 
nity. Dave was a most lovable fellow and was ad- 
mired by all of the drivers. Dave had a way 
of doing some of the most original stunts. For in- 


stance, just before the 1911 Grand Prize race he 
made a lopsided wager with me. The winner was 
to treat the loser to a trip to Europe. Dave won 


and the following season he made good his wager 
by taking myself and Mrs. De Palma abroad for an 
extended tour. 

There is one driver who has been plugging along 
for several years without winning anything big until 
last season, That is “Gil” Anderson. He had a vic- 
tory coming to him after his many disappointments 


1914 
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and almost-wins, and last 
August at Elgin, IL, ina 
Stutz, he won the Elgin 
National Trophy race. The 
day before on the same 
course I won the Chi Z 
Automobile Trophy 7 
with my Mercer. If a 

man sticks at racing long 7 
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enough, no matter how Z 
clever he may be, he 7 
must expect a bad acci- Z 
dent. “He has it coming 
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to him,” as we say. 

None of us really in- 
tend to stick to racing as 
a sport or profession per 
manently. Most of us 
either want to win a big 
race or clean up a neat 
pile of money and quit. 
But the trouble is that 
we want to drive “just one more race” before retiring. 
and after that we want another. Frequently drivers 
announce their retirement from the game and six 
months later they are offered a mount for a speed 
event and accept it. : 

In this respect Barney Oldfield is quite remarkable. 
He began driving before any of the present day stars 
were heard of and he has retired from the game about 
as often as Bernhardt has made her “farewell tour.” 
Yet he always and Barney has had 
plenty of accidents, too. He seems to have more liyes 
than a cat. 

Some years ago it was the lure of the excitement 
in a race and the glory which went to the victor that 
attracted the majority of the old racing pilots to the 
tracks and speedways. 
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Spencer Wishart 


“comes back” 


Within recent years, however, 
things have changed. Now it is the cash that the 
young man who the racing field is in search 
of, although naturally he likes the glory of a victory, 
A race like the 500-mile contest at the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway results in bringing more recruits 
toward the racing game than any other event. Months 
in advance of this classic, I receive letters from am 
bitious youths who believe that they were cut out 
for race drivers, some of them from very remote see 
tions of the country. They ask me for advice on how 
to go at it and even inclose a two-cent stamp for a 
reply. I sympathize with these youngsters. I know 
what the feeling is, for I had it many months before 
I broke into racing. 

With the supply of experienced pilots far greater 
than the demand, these youthful aspirants have very 
little chance, and it is a good thing too; for the ma- 
jority of them are quite unfitted for speed driving. 


The Lure 


enters 


r IS the $50,000 in prize money offered at Indian- 
I apolis that has the effect on these embryonic “race 
nuts.” To win one of these races means the taking 
down of a prize of $25,000, about double the annual 
salary of many a bank president, and there are thous- 


ands of youngsters eager to get a chance at that 
amount. Until Goux, Guyot, Pilette, and the late 
Zuccarelli came over to compete, foreign pilots 


had an idea that $50,000 in prizes for one race was a 
myth. When I was in France for the 1912 Grand 
Prix, one of the drivers told me he understood it was 
necessary to kill several spectators or some of the 
other drivers in order to secure a prize in 
America. 

With the reports that Goux has circulated since his 
return to Europe, it is now quite likely that there will 
be a swarm of foreigners seen in action in this coun 
try the 
The American 
welcome them 

“Why don’t you - quit, 
Ralph, and go into busi- 
one of my _ best 

me lately. 
I replied, "7 
race. I 


large 


coming season. 


boys will 
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too. 


ness?” 


friends 


asked 
Because,” 
simply have to 
like the game and I don't 
want to give it up. It is 
not for money alone that 
I stick at it. I simply 
‘love my profession, 4s 
the actors say. Now you 
would not listen to some 
one coming and 
asking you to 
your profession. Well, it 
is just so with me. Driv- 
business and 











along 


give up 


WWW 
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ing is my 
my hobby, and I have got 
hobby.” 

quit the 
sports 








**Gil’’ Anderson to drive my 


One of these days I suppose I shall 
game and indulge in less sensational athletic 
Then when I want to return to the thrills of the 
racing game I shall call a taxi at 7.45 p. m., and 
go from 110th Street and Broadway to the thea- 
tre district. 

I shall do the timing and watch the pit signals and 


the taxi expert shall do the driving. 
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The 


Organization Determines the Product 


VERY automobile is a reflection of the character and ideals of the 


1914 


“Olympic Forty” 
$1385 





men who design it, the executives who manufacture it, the mechanics 
who construct it and the dealers who sell it. 


It is not alone a question of materials; it is not alone a question of work- 


manship; it is not alone a question of machinery or equipment. 
of these things PLUS the desire and the ability 


After all is said and done—the differ 
ence between a good motor car and a 
poor one is the difference in the men 
back of the car. The executives, the 
designers, the machinists, the uphol 
sterers, the painters—those who actu- 
ally create the cars. 

The Jackson Organization—the men 
behind Jackson cars—build into them, 
eleven years of experience and knowl 
edge; all of it gained in improving and 
refining Jackson cars. That is one of 
the big reasons for Jackson success 
the men who are building Jackson cars 
today are the same men who started 
building Jackson cars when the modern 
automobile was in its infancy. Thev 
take a pride in the product of this 
Organization. They feel a keen re- 
sponsibility in its performance when it 
reaches the owner’s hands. They give 
it the best that is in them—good intent 
and high ideals. 

And so, when you buy a Jackson car 
the price includes satisfaction—a de 
pendable car and dependable service. 


It is Not a Matter of Price 


Keonomy in its broad sense means 
getting the utmost possible satisfaction 
for the money you spend. And that is 
the particular kind of Economy you 
secure in Jackson cars, no matter which 





Jackson “Majestic’’ 

Long stroke, four cylinder motor, 4'2x 54; 
45 H.P.; electric cranking and lighting. 
Wheel base 124 inches. Tires 36x4. Full 
elliptic spring suspension front and rear. 
Full floating rear axle. Extra roomy body. 
Wide seats, wide doors, 10-inch cushions. 
Completely equipped. $1885. 














one of the three models your require 
ments suggest. 

On a_ satisfaction-giving basis the 
three Jackson models for 1914 take 
the heart out of competition. 

Jackson cars, at their price, have 
more quality features embodied in their 
design, construction and workmanship 
than can be found on any competing 
makes. 










“No Hill Too Steep, 
No Sand Too Deep”’ 


They have strength, sturdiness, sta 
bility. They have motors with that 
irresistible power that makes “No Hill 


Too Steep—No Sand Too Deep.” 


The “Olympic Forty” $1385 


Illustrated at the top of this page is 
the “Olympic Forty” for 1914. The 
illustration conveys some idea of the 
design, but the bigness, the beauty, the 
comfort the photograph can’t show 


It is a// 


to produce good cars. 


these. Only by an investigation and 
a demonstration can you experience the 
joys of its comfort, its power, its beauty, 
its quiet running. When you know 
these things you will say, “At the price 
of $1385 it represents the maximum of 
motor car value at any figure under 
fifteen hundred dollars.” 3 

And as for the margin of safety in 
design and construction, only after 
thousands of miles of service—coming 
safely through any emergeney—will 
you realize what an important part 
this plays in Jackson dependability. 
Old Jackson owners know. 


The “Majestic” at $1885 


is for that great mass of buyers who 
want a standard car in the $2000 class. 
A car of this size and power and beauty 
at $1885 would be impossible to pro- 
duce except by an efficient organization 
like the Jackson where value goes into 


the cars, not into “overhead 


The “Sultanic Six” 


meets the demand of the buyer who 
wants nothing short of the best. Here 
is a five-passenger six-cylinder car for 
$2150 that is the most satisfying car 
money can buy. 








Jackson “Olympic Forty’’ 
115-inch wheel base and wide seats; full 
40 horse power; beauty of design second 
to none; full elliptic springs front and 
rear; smooth, quiet running closely ap- 
proaching silence, electric cranking and 
lighting, and complete general equipment. 
Price $1385. 











Jackson “Sultanic Six’’ 


Long stroke, six cylinder motor, 55 H. P.; 
electric cranking and lighting. Wheel base, 
seven passenger, 138 inches; five passenger, 
132 inches. Tires 36x4 '+. Full elliptic spring 
suspension front and rear. Full floating rear 
axle, ball bearing throughout. Completely 
equipped. Seven passenger model, $2300. 
L Five passenger, $2150 











Write for catalog, or see your local dealer 


Jackson Automobile Company, 1110 East Main Street, Jackson, Michigan 
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The Old Trails Highway 


By 
Lee Shippey 


¥ YOU want to see America first—and best—you 
can make no better start than by motoring from 
coast to coast over the National Old Trails High 
way, the first of the proposed national highways 
to be definitely located from ocean to ocean, and the 
best road, as a whole, to be found at this time. For 
a trip over this highway will not only impress you 
with the commercial enterprise, the agricultural great 
ness, the scenic beauty, the progress, and the infinite 
variety of this country, but will teach you the his 
tory—and perhaps thrill you with the spirit—of the 
pioneers. And, altogether, it will make you a better 
and more patriotic American to follow 
trails of yesterday to lands of to-morrow. In- 
cidentally, you will be traveling a national 
highway inspired by women. The Old 
Trails Highway has its Eastern termi 
nus in New York, for the reason that Yo 
all the rest of the country wishes G 
to be connected with New York, 
but its real beginning is the 
Washington, or Braddock’s, 
Road, which originally was 


these 


a forest trail between the Vj 
Potomac and Monongahela Z 
Rivers. Under the direc G 


tion of George Washington, 
who was first in road 
building as well as in war 
and peace, this road was 
widened for army use while 
he was still a subject of G 
King George II, and later 
was used by General Brad 
dock; whose grave lies near it, 
when he marched against the 
French and Indians. The next 
link is the old Cumberland Road, 
begun by the United States Govern 
ment in 1806. It was planned to ex 
tend from Cumberland, Md., to St. Louis, Ny, 
but never reached the Missouri city. Part 
of it was first constructed of earth, plant 
matter, and split poles, and became so nearly im- 
passable that its improvement was made the “para 
mount” issue of the campaign of 1824. Henry Clay, 
John C. Calhoun, and John Quincy Adams 
among those who advocated the rebuilding of the 
road, and Congress approved, almost unanimously, the 
bill they favored. 
President Monroe 
days, before the advent of 
highway to the West was so great that he reversed 
his decision, and the road was rebuilt as far as Van 
dalia, Ill In 1836 the General Government gave the 
road back to the States through which it had been 


were 


vetoed the bill, but in those 


railroads, the need of a 
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and that was the end te progress on this first 
when the 
National Old Trails Association was organized. 

The third link in the highway is the Boon’s Lick 
Trail, extending from St. Louis to Old Franklin, Mo 


built 
national highway until the spring of 1912, 


This trail was blazed by Daniel Boone and his two 
sons, and the latter, less adventurous than their 
father, settled near a salt lick, where they built a 
thriving business, evaporating the salt, sealing it in 
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A picture showing both the obstacles to and the achieve- 
ments of Arizona in the matter of road building. 
This is the Roosevelt Dam and Road 


hollow logs and floating it down the Missouri River 
to St. Louis. The settlement they founded became an 
important trading point, and the trail to it the main 
highway to what was still the wilderness of the West. 
The Boones were Chaucerian spellers, which accounts 








1 well-graded smooth earth road at Columbus, Kansas, crowned and well-drained, ata 
This could serve as a model to several sections of the country 


cost of $56 per mile. 


Its Promise of Usefulness 
Is Equally for Tour- 
ist and Farmer 


for the fact that the silent “e” does not appear in the 
names Boon’s Lick Trail and Boonville, Mo. 

The Santa Fe Trail started at Old Franklin in 1822, 
when a party of thirty men, headed by one William 
Becknell, made the first trading trip from there to 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., and for half a century after that 
was the route followed by the prairie schooners to 
Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico. It was a high, 
dry road, passable at all seasons, and in all its length 
there was not a bridge or the need of one. This road 
became so important that it was surveyed by a Goy- 
ernment commission, headed by Thomas Benton of 

Missouri. At Council Grove and McVherson, Kas., 





as this commission made treaties with the In 
dians for a right of way forever for the 


Santa Fe Trail. Thus this eleven-hun 
dred-mile link of the Old Trails High 
way, though never improved as was 
. the Cumberland Road, was also an 
% oviginal Government road. From 
’ Santa Fe to the Pacifie Coast 
the highway follows the Grand 
Caflon Route, a trail estab 
lished by the explorer Coro 





nado and followed later by 
Don Juan de Cnate, over 
Which the padres went out 
to the missions of San Ga 
briel and Monterey, and, 
nearly a century later, Gen 
j eral Stephen W. Kearny 
Z marched the Army of the 
West to wrest California 
from Mexico. Besides the 
Grand Canon, this route leads 
a J to the Petrified Forests, the 
4 Hopi villages (where the snake 
‘ dance still is held), the Painted 
Desert, the prehistoric ruins near 
4 Walnut Cafion, the Cave Dwellings, 
 & V A and many other historic 
y places. In southern California it connects 

with the perfect State highways California is 
building, and ends in San Francisco. It was be 
National Society of Daughters of the 
American Revolution became interested in the move 
ment to perpetuate these historic trails by 
them together in a 
the Missouri Old 





scenic and 


cause the 


linking 
modern highway in 1911 that 
Trails Association called a Na 
tional Old Trails convention to organize a national 
association, 

The Missouri Society of Daughters of the American 
Revolution had just succeeded in getting Missouri to 
adopt the Boon’s Lick and Santa Fe Trails as its first 
State highway, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of advocates for competing routes, and the Missouri 
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This massive concrete girder bridge was built by the Kansas State Highways Depart- 
ment in the ordinary course of road making. 


The State of Kansas is wide-awake 
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These Start Any Motor—Any Time— 
On First Quarter Turn 


Champion Priming Plugs will end all Winter starting troubles for your 
put a rich mixture 
‘Champion” Spark gives 
you a real explosion instantly, even if your cylinders are ice cold. 


Car, Motorcycle, Motor Boat or Engine. 


Aren't you tired of fight- 
ing cold cylinders and 
poor gasoline. 


You found out long ago 
that you must prime 


Open needle valve 


your motor if you _— sightly (you needa 
Fe remove g jove)andin- 

want to do Winter —==. ae 
‘ ; channel to plug base, 


riding. ' - F n it vaporizes directly 


at spark point. 


The best of gasoline will 
not vaporize when 
your cylinders are 
frosty, and present day 
fuel is a long ways 
from being “best”. 


You must prime your 
motor at the top of 
the cylinder so as to 
produce the initial 
explosion. 


The “Champion” way 
is the easiest, most efh- 


New steel needle valve 


They 
right at the plug’s firing point and a fat “ 


hard- 


ened and ground to a perfect 


cient, and by far the ‘ oJ compression tight seat 


cheapest way. 


Only afewdropsof gaso- 
line—at the nght place 
are needed to start 
your motor instantly. 
Champion Priming Plugs put 
those few drops just where 
you want them—and a 
“Champion” Spark does 


the rest. 


The cost, comfort considered, 
amounts to nothing. 
Champion Priming Plugs are the best of Spark Plugs, plus a perfect prime-r. 


You stop taking chances when you use the “Champion”’, judged either as a 
Spark Plug or a prime-r. 


We guarantee both workmanship and your satisfaction, or your money back. 


Champion Spark 
203 Avondale Ave. 





a Plug Company 
ie Toledo, Ohio 





Champion Priming Plugs 
do what priming 
cocks cannot do: 
create gas at the fir- 
ing point. 


Look at the illustration. 
You can see the op- 
eration easier than we 
can tell you about it. 
There is no fouling of 
spark points nor leak- 
ing of compression. 


Champion Spark Plugs 
are factory equipment 
on three-fourths of all 
the cars made 1 
America, including 


the F ord, Overland 


and many others of 
the best known cars. 


They are made in the largest 
factory in the world de- 
voted exclusively to spark 
plugs. Our new factory’s 
daily capacity is 25,000 
plugs. 


If your dealer is not ready to supply 
you with Champion Priming Plugs, 
don’t delay but send us the coupon 
below properly filled out, with , 
bank draft, P.O. or express 4 
money order attached, or 
your check for $5,and # 
we will send you a set 
of four Champion # ol 
Priming Plugs, £ 
prepaid, the # o 
day your or- 
deris ree e 
ceived. 9 > 


Champion Priming Plugs #49 > 4 


cost $1.25 apiece oS 
They are made in Ps 2) a x 


where. 


every- 


a special size for motor- Sf >" $ S 
° 


cycles 


Dis 


regard the 
coupon when order- 
ing them for that 
. Send 

name of 


4a 
° © 
“4 x 


x 
2; 
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e 4° * ses & 
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road builders were so impressed that they felt any 


route favored by the national society was certain to 


become a national highway 
The convention was held in Kansas City in April, 
1912, and was attended by over five hundred dele 


gates. 


The Governors of the States threugh which the route 


runs had named the delegates. Judge J. M. Lowe of 
Kansas City was elected president, and a vice presi 


dent for each State was chosen. 


Links of State Highways 


Bae pee it was only within the last year that 
the route of the Old Trails Highway was defi 

nitely and finally located, it is rapidly being 
made a good road its entire length. 

The route it will follow through Pennsylvania 
is being made a macadam road, and Maryland 
and West Virginia are making the old Cumberland 
Pike an even better road than it was when Henry 
Clay declared it to be the finest in the world. Ohio 
has adopted it as its first State highway, and con 
tracts for its construction from Wheeling, W. Va., to 
Columbus have been let. It is already an excellent 
road across Indiana and most of Illinois. Missouri 
has made it its first State highway. Across Kan- 


sas it is a perfect earth road in dry weather, of 


FOR 


Illinois, 


JANUARY 


Kansas, Colorado, New 


10, 


of Ohio, Missouri, 


Mexico, Arizona, and California, and for a number of 


county bond issues in Indiana. In every case the in 
fluence of the road has been at least Statewide and 
often wider. 

Let Missouri serve as an example. Before this high 
way was projected, Missouri's roads were among the 
worst in the Union. Now Missouri has a system of 
good roads, maintained at State expense, connecting 
all its county seats, and Colonel Frank W. Buffum, 
State Highway Commissioner, believes this year it will 
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On the Nevada desert—robbed of its terrors by the automobile 


which the western part of that State has a plenti 
ful supply, and the eastern counties are voting bonds 
for its improvement. 

Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona have made 
their links State highways and are using convicts 
to build beautiful and lasting roads, blasting them 
out of solid rock in many 
grades, and in California the 
tically complete. 


An Unredeemed Pledge 


HEN Ohio was admitted to the Union in 1808 
W the United States Government pledged itself 
by written compact that one-twentieth of the 
net proceeds from the sale of public lands in the State 
should be appropriated by Congress for the building 
of a road from the Atlantic to and through the new 
commonwealth. 
The Government made similar compacts with In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 


places to secure good 


highway is prac- 


Alabama. 

In fulfillment of those compacts, the 
Pike was built to Ohio and partly 
west as Vandalia, then the 


Cumberland 
built as far 














Marysville road in the progressive State of Washington 


vote a tax which will provide $2,000,000 annually for 
State highways. 

From an apathetic State it has changed to a 
hotbed of good-roads sentiment, and when Governor 
Elliott W. Major called for volunteers to work 
the roads two days last August 200,000 men and 
women responded, the women serving basket din 
ners to the road makers. Governor Major’s example 
was followed by other Governors, and similar road 
days were held in Arkansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, and in other States. 


Stimulating the Farm 

UT the Old Trails Highway did not wake up only 
B those States through which it passes—it aroused 

whole groups of States, particularly in the West, 
which is full of historic trails. Movements to im 
prove the Overland Trail, the Mormon Trail, the Ore- 
gon Trail, and many others followed, and highway 
associations were formed everywhere. The whole West 
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It used to be that Western farmers opposed builq 
ing “speedways for joy riders,” but that time 
past. 

When the farmer learns that it costs him, on the 
average, twenty-three cents a ton a mile to 


is 


haul 
the products of his farm to market, while it Costs 
the French farmer only seven cents a ton a mile 
for the reason that France has a national system 
When 
he learns that in this country the percentage of ijlit 


of good roads, his self-interest is touched. 


eracy is from eleven to fourteen times as great in see. 
tions which have poor roads as in sections which haye 
good ones, his heart is touched. 

And when the real estate man backs up both as. 
sertions by telling him it is hard to get a fair price 
for a farm not on a good road nowadays, and prac 
tically impossible to sell one to a family in which 
there are children, he is convinced. 


Bringing the Market Near 


HESE are only a few of the things the farmers 
are being shown, 


They are learning that modern roads are 

as essential to profitable farming as modern im- 
plements. 

They are learning that a span of horses ean 

haul more than three times as much over an ordi 
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A palm-bordered stretch of the California State Highway 


nary country road after it has been well graded 
and dragged as they could haul before, and make 
quicker trips, with less wear on animals, wagon, and 
driver. 

Most important of all, they are learning that 
good roads vastly increase the pleasures of living in 
the country. 

The farmer on a good road is within easy reach 
of his town and his neighbors at all seasons. He 
does not have to lead an isolated life, nor does he 
find it hard to keep the boys on the 
keep farm hands. 


farm, nor to 


Distance in the country is no longer measured by 
miles, but by minutes, and the farmer who lives ten 
miles from town on a really good road is closer to 
it than one who lives two miles from the courthouse 
square on a bad road. 

The Old Trails Road, as an object lesson, and the 
Old Trails Association as a dispenser of informa- 
tion, are calling the attention of all the States 
through which the highway passes to these facts, 
with the result that 
try roads 


thousands of miles of coun- 
connecting with or adjacent to it have 
been vastly improved. The 








eapital of Illinois, but the . 
other States received no a a 
benefits from their com 
pacts, and are asking for 
Representative 
Barnhart of In 
diana has introduced in 
Congress a bill appropri 
ating $5,000,000 “for the 


them now. 
Henry A. 








redemption of the Govern 
ment’s solemn pledge to 
the States of Ohio, Indi 
ana, Illinois, and Mis 
souri,” and if it passes it 
will pave the way for a 
similar appropriation for 
the Southern States, which 
would be used for the 














value of the highway to 
farmers in this way is in- 
estimable. 

Even the direct financial 
benefits of such a road are 
incalculable. It has been 
estimated that motor tour- 
ists, attracted to Colorado 
by the splendid system of 
highways that State is 
building, spent more than 
$3,000,000 there during the 
past year. 

Not every State has as 
many attractions for tour- 
ists as has Colorado, but 
there is not a town or vil- 
lage along the Old Trails 








southern end of a Gulf-to- 

Canada highway. But the Old Trails Association is 
not waiting for the Barnhart bill to pass, nor for 
other Federal help. It considers Federal help too 


uncertain to wait for, and is systematically work 
ing for improvement of the highway by States, 


counties, and townships, with steady and increas- 


ing success. 


Rousing States from Apathy 


LREADY the Old Trails Highway has proved of 

A incalculable benefit to every State through which 
it passes. 

Its national character appeals to the imagination, 

and the interest it has aroused has been largely re 

sponsible for progressive changes in the road laws 


The Ada County road, in the Boise River Valley, 
running out of Boise, Idaho 


not only joined the good-roads procession but took a 
place near the front 

The effects of improved roads are particularly strik 
ing in the West, for the reason that they are newer 
and fewer there 

And, as Westerners put it, the prairies are afire 
with good-roads enthusiasm. The United States Office 
of Public Roads, the State highway commissions, and 
the numerous national and State road associations 
have done a wonderful work in educating the peo 
ple, and they have effected an entire change of 
sentiment 


Road to which the tourists 
have not begun to bring prosperity. 

The owner of a general store in a little Missouri 
town in which not a business building had been erected 
since the Civil War told the writer the highway had 
given the town such a “boom” that three substantial 
brick store buildings were going up there. 


Better Than a Railroad 
“wT IS a far better thing for our town than the 
I main line of a great railway would be,” he 
said, “for these highway tourists see the pret 
tiest part of our town and stop to visit us and 
take dinner with us, while railway tourists would go 
through the dirtiest parts of our village at fort) 
miles an hour.” 
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The U-S-L Starter installed on Sheffield-Simplex automobile engine, 
showing how the U-S-L takes the place of the fly-wheel 








Motorists:— 


Censider These Commanding 
Features 


Not only is there but one rotating 
part in the U-S-L but this part is 
utilized by the engine as a fly-wheel 
in place of the common cast iron 
wheel. This rotating member is 
fastened directly to the engine shaft. 


Gearless—Chainless—Noiseless 





Thus, there is no need to employ 
gears, always noisy, troublesome, 
nor chains and sprockets, either to 
spin the engine or to derive and 
absorb power from the engine to gen- 


erate current, 


Not a Bearing to Oil 
The U-S-L does not add a single 


running part to the car-—adds no 
excessive weight-“does not disturb 
the balance of the car—(because be- 
ing built onto the main shaft insures 
“central weight”) and has not even 
one bearing to oil. This is why, finally, 
“the U-S-L Siarter is the Silent 
Starter.” 


Ample Power Always 





Great in power, the U-S-L turns 
the engine over at 150 to 400 revolu- 
tions a minute—and at once—1000 
times out of 1000. 


No Noise—No Fuss 
There is no noise—no jerk—no jar. 
The motion is smooth, even. Your 


U-S-L start is as free as the Summer 
breeze—with as little fuss. 


Simplicity Itself 





The U-S-L is automatic perfection 
—yet simplicity itself. It is endorsed 
by all leading engineers. 


Current for Lights 


In the U-S-L you also have a com- 
plete lighting plant. When the engine 
reaches a certain speed the starter 
automatically becomes a generator, 
supplying current for recharging and 
lighting. Even for display signs on 
commercial vehicles, no other lighting 
system is needed, 
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“Across the Seas” 
for the U-S-L 
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In all the world there’s no other Starter like the 


U-S-L. Hence the Shefheld-Simplex, a noted car of 
England, adopts this masterpiece. 
by the Delauney-Belleville, the famous French car. 




















THE UNITED STATES LIGHT AND HEATING Co. 











The Sheffield-Simplex and Delauney- Belleville 
are among the world’s highest priced cars. The 
bare chassis of the former sells for $5,000.00. 
Its fame circles the globe. 

The U-S-L is the most costly of Starters. It 
was chosen on record. Merit alone was con- 
sidered. Past performance won the selection. 

The engineers recognized the ideal design of 
the U-S-L and endorsed it. ‘These are the 
reasons for ““crossing the seas’ to get the U-S-L. 

In this country you will find the U-S-L as 
standard electric equipment on these progressive 


Cars : 
Jeffery; Willys-Knight; 
S.G.V.; Moyer; Rayfield; 
Rochester Motor Fire Pump 

—the_ last, 8 cylinders, 6 in. x 6 in. 
Each of the makers pays the highest price in 
the Starter field to get the U-S-L. Because each 
recognizes that the U-S-L system is the right 





The U. S. Light & Heating Co. 
General Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 
factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations: Chicago New York 
Boston Cleveland Buffalo San Francisco Detroit St. Louis 
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Hence it is chosen 
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principle for starting automobiles. For your car 


—choose the U-S-L equipped. 
U-S-L Storage Batteries 


U-S-L Storage Batteries, for pleasure or 
commercial electric vehicles, are the first to be 
sold with a definite mileage guarantee without = 
extra price. Before buying your new electric, = 
or renewing the batteries in your present one, = 
write us for information concerning the U-S-L 
guarantee. 


For Booklets, Mail Coupon 
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The U. S. Light & Heating Co. Col. 1-10-14 
30 Church Street, New York 
Gentlemen:—Please send me the U-S-L Bulletins checked 
below: 


[-] 501—U-S-L Starter and Lighter for Automobiles. 
[] 111—Automobile Electric Light and Engine Ignition. 


{_] 505—U-S-L Storage Batteries for Automobile Starters. 

{] 110—U-S-L Storage Batteries for Independent Electric 
Lighting. 

[] 101—U-S-L Storage Batteries for Stationary Service. 

[] 102—Power for Electric Vehicles— Pleasure and Com- 
mercial. 

[] 207—Electric Light for Railway Cars. 
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Beefsteak vs. 


FOR JANUARY 10, 








OMEWHERE in modern literature there 
is the sad story of a piece of steak—a 
rare, red beefsteak that was never eaten. 
A poor old prize fighter is pitted against 

a young and strong but unskilled opponent. 
The veteran—he is an old, old man, probably 
all of thirty—must win the fight or, with his 
wife and many, many crying children, be 
thrown into the street for nonpayment of rent. 
He has not had enough to eat, and goes to his 
ight half nourished, badly understaked—or 
words to that effect. With his skill and 
strategy he creates during the fight the oppor- 
tunity for a clean-cut victory: but the creation 
of the chance takes all his strength. He can- 
not put over the finishing blow. He didn't 
have the steak. 

This story is different. 

Billy Moran, in partnership with Rudolph 
Miller, owned the Golden State Garage, with 
assets as follows: 

1. A reputation for good work and cheerful- 
ness, without overcharge. 

2. One old chain-drive racing car, without 
mud guards. This honorable vehicle served as 
the firm’s work car; it was too old to be sold 
even for junk, and when carefully looked after 
was good for sixty or more miles an hour— 
sometimes for an entire hour. By careful 
manipulation it could be driven through 
traffic at a speed as low as twenty miles an 
hour. 

3. A promising assortment of garage tools 
and sundries. 

4. A patent-applied-for shock absorber—$40 
the set. 

5. A $900 lathe, necessary for the manufac- 
turing of the aforesaid shock absorber. 

The firm’s liabilities were: 

1. A young army of unpaid bills, embracing 
such items as three months’ garage rent, $150; 
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nkruptcy 


Wednesday was a bad day Noon found 
them again comparing figures in the little box 
of an office. Their total for nearly twenty 
four hours of the most strenuous collecting of 
which they were capable was less than fifty 
dollars. 

“But we've got to get it, Kid! Got to! That 
lathe means us! If it goes, we're gone. No 
more absorbers—and they're all we've got when 
you come down to it. And, Ruddy”’—Moran’s 
tone was vibrant with purpose—“we've got to 
do it! There's a pile of money waiting for us 
in those absorbers if we can only put it across 
for another three months! Jumping Chris- 
topher! We've got to do it!” 


TT ate no lunch. It was a habit they 
had dropped into during the weeks of 

close sailing that had so far been sue- 
cessfully weathered. Not that either would 
admit that the small sums of money involved 
actually made any difference—but both were 
agreed that the average man ate too much, 
you know. Besides, it saved time. 





They had canvassed all their friends and 
business acquaintances, and every one of their 
debtors within reach. So they agreed to swap 
lists and start in again. At least they would 
die fighting. 

But when they met in the little box of an 
office at closing time there was nothing en 
couraging to report. 

“Of course” Moran hesitated “there's 
Jackson.” Jackson was a young farmer, whom 
both liked, who lived nearly forty miles from 
the city. He owed them nearly ninety dol 
lars, but they had not tried to collect it, know 
ing him to be on a financial precipice. 

“He might see some way to help us out,” 
agreed Miller. “We could make it to-night in 
our car.” 

Moran turned his head a fraction of an inch 
ne and called to the back of the garage: 








gasoline, $22.50; one week's pay roll, pro- 
prietors not included, $41; two final install- — 


ments on the important lathe, $250 each—$500. 

The main trouble was with the final payments on 
the lathe. 

“Ruddy,” said Billy Moran, “the last payment on 
that blooming business is due Friday. To-day’s 
Wednesday. What’s the answer?’ 

silly was a brown-faced, black-haired chap, whose 
appearance certainly belied the good name Moran. 
sy the same token, Rudolph Miller was as fine a red- 
headed Irishman as you would care to see, with blue 
eyes and freckles alongside the nose of him. 

“What of it? We'll make the duffer give us another 
month. By that time we'll have enough coming in 
from the absorbers to make a big payment. Quit your 
thinkin’, Billy—it’s not becoming to your black face.” 

But Moran was serious. “Preston was in here the 
other day,” he remonstrated, “and he sorta hinted 
they’d been too easy on us for their own good. You 
know we've not even made a hole in the payment 
due last month yet. Those guys may try to get nasty, 
Rud. Lemme tell you they’ve got my Angora sitting 
right up and taking notice.” 


E TURNED his head as a short, stocky man 
H rounded into the wide street door of the garage 

and walked toward them. “Betcha here’s one 
of ’em now!” He shot the words to his partner in 
an undertone out of the corner of his mouth. 

“Mr. Moran?’ Naturally enough the newcomer, 
catching sight of freckles and roan locks, addressed 
Miller, who motioned toward his partner. Moran took 
eare of the firm’s outside business, 

“My name’s Deering, Mr. Moran,” explained the 
stranger with a not pleasant cordiality of manner; 
“I’m with Hewitt & Reynolds, who represent the 
Preston-McCreedie Lathe Company. We've been asked 
to look into the matter of a delinquent payment on 
the lathe you purchased a few months ago. The final 
payment is due next Friday, and you’ve not yet done 
anything toward taking up the amount due last month. 
Sorry to have to press you on the matter, Mr. Moran, 
but my people have their orders, you know. If you 
haven’t two hundred and fifty for us by half past two 
on Friday we'll have to take the machinery out of 
the shop.” He handed Moran a paper, the official noti- 
fication of the collecting agency. “If you can take 
eare of the single payment, the final two-fifty can run 
along a while. I call that generous.” 

He waited a moment for a comment, but there 
Was none—at least no official comment. Ruddy Mil 
ler looked around the floor for a moment, as if search 
ing for something, and then selecting an irregularly 
shaped oil stain carefully expectorated upon it—a 
beautiful shot. But there was no formal reply 


By John Amid 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


“Good day. gentlemen,” said Mr. Deering of Hewitt 
& Reynolds at last. “Beautiful weather we're having 
this week!” And he passed from the partners’ horizon, 

OR several minutes after the leave-taking the 
F firm of Moran & Miller stood silent. This was 

one of those momentous occasions when mere 
language seemed sadly inadequate. At last Moran, 
still without speaking, sighed and stuck the un- 
opened notice in his hip pocket. He went to the 
garage door and looked out into the bright sunlight. 
Ruddy followed him. “Well?” 

“Well?” 

The two men looked at each other. 

“It’s up to us, Rud. We're gone if the lathe goes 
Darn the luck! I’ve been worrying about it before, 
but I never thought of a dirty piece of work like that! 
Why, Lord Henry! That’s less’n two days!” 

Rudolph blinked at the light, but said nothing. 
The partners turned and entered together the small 
boxed-off room at the front of the garage that served 
as an office, and, while looking over their accounts, 
discussed ways and means. At the end of an hour 
they emerged with set jaws, ready to begin the battle. 

They went separate ways, each with a set of names. 
Just as dusk was settling over the city they arrived 
again at the doors of the garage almost simultane 
ously and compared notes. Moran had managed to 
collect twenty-one dollars, Ruddy Miller only six. 

“And half those guys have sworn they were our 
friends ’til they were navy blue in the face!” com- 
plained Red Miller bitterly. “Nix on this collection 
game for mine!” 

“Darn the luck!’ 


, I SHEY ate supper together at Moran’s little home 
hurriedly. Miller was not married. The Morans 
lived near the garage, which was convenient. 

But it was rather a meager meal, for Mrs. Billy had 

counted on Moran’s bringing home a steak, and he 

had forgotten. 
After supper the partners tried again, rounding up 
every man who owed them money, buttonholing each 


, 


said Billy Moran. 


acquaintance who called himself their friend. But the 
results were even worse than in the afternoon. Moran 
raised only a five-spot ; Miller not a single cent. Discour 
aged and dog tired, they separated at midnight at the 
garage, agreeing to continue the war at seven o’clock. 


“Curry down the old war boat, Frank. Me 
an’ Red’s going joy riding to-night.” 

Frank Henly, shop foreman in the partner’s absénce, 
came to the office door a few moments later. 

“I don’t savvy quite what’s up, fellers,” he said 
apologetically with the easy democracy of a master 
mechanic, “but if it would make any difference, you 
can just let the fool pay roll slide until further orders. 
I was speaking to the boys, and we won't a one of us be 
needing money for quite a piece—if it would help any.” 

Moran shook his head. 

“Thanks a lot, Frank. You guys are certainly the 
white bunch. But it’s bigger’n the pay roll this time. 
Two-fifty by to-morrow noon, or out goes Mr. Lathe.” 


ITH a spitting exhaust, as in the old racing 
W days, the work car shot away from the garage 
in the edge of the evening. People on the 
streets turned to look at the partners as they flashed 
by on their forlorn hope with the big searchlights of 
the road racer throwing a wide beam of light ahead. 
A half-eradicated figure “16” showed on the big hood 
“Cut her loose, Old Scout!” yelled Rud to Moran, 
who was driving, as the exhilaration of the speed got 
into his blood, The city dropped behind them. 

“Bet your life!” Billy called back above the roar 
of the car. “Look at ’er hike!” 

Like a game old race horse the big car leaped to 
its work, picking up and dropping like a flash, one 
after another, the outward-bound touring models of 
home-going suburbanites. One or two of the drivers 
that they passed opened up when they heard the roar 
from behind and tried a brush with the worn racer, 
but with a single exception they were quickly dis 
tanced. The exception was a powerful new-model 
roadster, built on low racing lines, and with an ex 
ceptionally long wheel base for a two-passenger car. 
The driver of this roadster showed up in the glare 
of the car’s lights as a young chap, who turned a 
clean-cut profile for an instant’s glance at the speeder 
coming up from behind. Keeping his own car well to 
the side of the road, he at the same time opened up 
his throttle and threw off his muffler as a challenge 
to battle. 

Nor was he any mean opponent. While showing 
both fine driving and clean sportsmanship in keeping 
so well to his own side of the road, he jumped his 
ear into a terrific gait that, as the old car came 
up, held the big racer nearly even. The new model 
was traveling at a tremendous clip, however, and onl) 
when the flying pair reached a long grade was the 
old car able to show her heels. Then Moran opened 
her up wide for the first time, and with the full 
racing fuel in her big cylinders the old winner picked 
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Four Features 
Found in No-Rim-Cut Tires Alone 


They Have Made These Tires—by Long Odds—the Largest-Selling Tires in the World 








All-Weather Treads 


The latest Goodyear invention. 


As smooth as a plain tread 
on dry roads, a resistless grip on wet. A tread for all wheels 


at all seasons. 


A double-thick tread made of very tough rubber. The grips 


are deep and enduring. They last for thousands of miles. The 
edges stay sharp. They face the skidding direction, which is 


45 degrees. 
The blocks widen out to distribute the strains, just as with 


They are flat, broad and regular, giving the 
Yet they supply, when needed, a 


plain tread tires. 
smoothness of plain treads. 


tenacious grip. 








The tire base embodies six flat bands of 126 braided wires. 
So No-Rim-Cut tires 
You set your rim flanges to curve 


These make the tire base unstretchable. 
do not hook to the rim. 
outward, not inward. 


This makes rim-cutting impossible. It gets rid of the 
greatest tire ruin. Statistics show that with old-type tires 
almost one tire in three is discarded for rim-cuts only. 

This braided wire feature, which we control, is the only 
feasible way which has ever been found to make a tire of this 


wanted type. = 











Saves Loose Treads 


This patent open fabric forms our breaker strip. In other 


tires, this breaker strip—at the base of the tread—is rather 
closely woven. It is near this point that tread separation 


comes, 


We force the tread rubber down through these openings, 
forming hundreds of large rubber rivets. Then the whole tire 
is vulcanized en masse. This adds sixty per cent, by actual 


test, to resistance against loose treads. 








No Wrinkled Fabric 


Countless blow-outs are caused by wrinkled fabric, due to 
vulcanizing under pressure on an iron core alone. The picture 


shows the result of this, and why these weak spots blow out. 


To eliminate this, we final-cure each tire on air bags shaped 
like inner tubes. This stretches the fabric and adapts it to 
This extra 
blow-outs, adds to our tire cost $1,500 daily. And no other 
maker does it. 


actual road conditions. process, to save you 














Thus we combat ihe four 


greatest troubles found with 


modern tires. sv these exclu 
sive, costly features we have 


saved motor car owners many 
millions of dollars. 


By them we also won the top 
most place in Tiredom. No 


Rim-Cut tires are now by far the 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads 


They cost no more than other 
. standard tires. This is due to 
our matchless output. Men used 


AKRON, OHIO 


to pay for them, when our out- 
put was smaller, one-fifth over 
other prices. 


You will buy these tires when 


you know them. No other tire 


offers one of these features. 








most popular tires in existence. 


No-Rim-Cut tires offer them all. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


London, England 
Dealers Everywhere 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
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up another ten miles in spite of the rise and fled away 
from the new machine with a roar that was almost a 
yell of triumph. 

Jackson lived far at the side of the valley, several 
miles from the main-traveled boulevards. Carefully 
Moran piloted the old car over the rough going of 
the lesser-traveled roads, pulling up at last in front 
of the dark farmhouse. 

“Jackson’ll see his way to pull us through some 
how,” he told Miller as he snapped off the spark and 
stepped from the car. In spite of his efforts to guard 
against a possible disappointment, his hopes had risen 
during the ride. 

There was no response to his loud knock at the 
door. He noticed how deserted the place seemed. 
There was no barking of dogs—none of the various 
animal sounds one expects to notice about a farm. 

As Moran walked back to the machine he real- 
ized for the first time since starting out how tired 
he was. With Miller he decided to inquire of the 
neighbors concerning Jackson. It was only a short 
run to a lighted house 
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was a fighting chance, and at most would cost only 
au few dollars 

Then, and not until then, he called up the Trad 
ers’ National, where he did his banking In spite 
of himself there was a hesitancy in his voice as he 
asked for Mr. Boles, the cashier. When that busy 
man was on the line Billy steadied his voice as well 
as he could. 

“Mr. Boles? This is Moran of the Golden State 
Garage. Mr. Boles, we're in something of a corner 
for a day or two, and I wondered if you could let ne 
have a couple of hundred for a short time—say till 
the middle of next week.” Strive as he would, he 
could get no confidence in his tones, and felt that 
he was courting defeat. The answer was crisp, al- 
most curt. 

“Why, I'm afraid we're carrying you now for as 
much as our custom allows, Mr. Moran. Let’s see 
we have your notes for four hundred, have we not?” 

Moran nodded a miserable assent at the tele 
phone—then remembered and gave a reluctant, “Yes, 
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Then, with the indomitable resurgence of youth, he dis 
missed the entire matter with a wave of his hand. 

Forget it, 
We did everything we could. Come on and have some 


“Ruddy, old horse, 1 guess we're done. 


eats. We'll take the wife a steak two miles thick.” 

“Trot out something genuine, Pokey,” he admonished 
the butcher at the corner market. “Real cow this time. 
Nix on that!"—as the man invitingly turned toward 
them the sliced side of a fine looking sirloin—*Porter- 
house! Nothing less! And a good big one, too.” 

So the butcher invaded his refrigerator room and 
brought out the best he had. 

“That's more like it. Now cut something. There 
you go again! Do we look like pikers, Pokey? Just 
because we bought a little clubber from you once. 
have we always got to get that kind? Move your 
knife back, man! Don’t you know all real steak 
comes thick? And you a butcher too! We're trying 
to buy a piece of meat! What’s that? The dickens 
I can’t! Why, my wife can cook steak a foot thick, 
I tell you- There! that’s the stuff. Now cut another 

one just like it. We've 








in the vicinity, where 
they learned that on 
account of his money 
troubles Jackson had 
left his farm and taken 
a salaried position as 
manager of some or 
chards in an adjoining 
county. No, their in 
formant did not know 
just where. 

“Darn the luck!” said 
silly Moran. 


HEN he reached 
W over to crank 

the machine he 
noticed the odor of 
evaporating gasoline. 

“Gas leaking, Rud,” 
he announced. It seemed 
the final straw 

They inquired for the 
nearest garage; it was 
some miles away, and 
with almost no fuel re- 
maining in the tank set 
out on their’ return 
journey. Before they 
had gone a mile the big 
car stalled at the side 
of the road, and the 
partners trudged afoot 
to the rescue station. 
The garage owner, 
sleepy and surly at being routed from his dreams, 
refused either to take them back or to let them 
have a car. It was long past midnight when they 
again reached the city. worn out with their fruitless 
jaunt. 

Friday morning dawned clear and hot. Enter- 
ing the cool garage just after seven o'clock, Moran 
found everything running smoothly. The two or 
three repair jobs were coming along well: a_ big 
brown car had just been brought in for a set of 
shock absorbers, and Frank had started work on 
them. They would mean forty dollars at sundown 
if the bill was paid immediately. With a sigh, Moran 
walked to the door and looked out into the bright 
morning light, trying to realize the fact that these 
eustomary surroundings were on the brink of an up 











heaval. Just a few more hours now, and, unless a 
miracle came to pass, the lathe would be gone and 
the firm’s other creditors crowding for payment of 
their claims. Then there would be the inevitable 
failure, and within a few days, or weeks at the ut 
most, the same old sun would be shining on some new 
lettering on the garage office windows. And the shock 
absorbers with the anticipated wealth in their patent! 
They would be merely a dream of the past, left be 
hind with the firm’s shattered financial reputation 


YR an hour Moran sat in the little box of an 
I cae with his aching head in his hands. He was 
tired and stiff from the unlucky journey of the 
preceding evening. tuddy did not show up until 


Before he turned up Moran had 
Though 


nearly nine o'clock. 
decided upon a further course of action. 
obsessed with a dismal foreboding of absolute failure, 
he resolved to keep up the fight until the last possible 
moment. 

First he telephoned to the advertising departments 
of each of the city papers, putting the lathe on the 
market at eight hundred dollars—two hundred below 
the regular list price—an attractive figure. “If I can 
only get them to hold off until Monday,” he thought, 
“IT may be able to sell the thing, and, after paying 
them the blooming five hundred, have enough left for 
the first payment on another.” But in his heart of 
hearts he knew that there would be no extension of 
time for a single day. He was dealing with Hewitt 
& Reynolds now—not with the Preston people—and 
he knew the collectors’ reputation. But, anyway, it 
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*‘Why, Billy!’’ she remonstrated, ‘‘it must have costan awful 
lot!’’ ‘‘Cook it! Cook it!’’ yelled Billy Moran, dancing about 


sir.” He hated himself for the unintended “sir.” 

“I'm afraid we wouldn't want to go any further, at 
the present time, Mr. Moran.” 

“Well—at least you’d be willing to protect us until, 
say, Monday, on a small overdraft?’ 

“Overdraft for two hundred? Well, hardly! That’s 
not what I'd consider small, considering the size of 
your account, Mr. Moran.” 

As he hung the receiver back on its hook, the 
senior partner of Moran & Miller felt as though 


he had been called down like any schoolboy. He 
felt humiliated, ashamed, defeated. Why hadn't he 
argued the matter? He turned as Ruddy Miller en 


tered the office. 


’ I ‘HEY were about at the end of their rope, and 
both knew it. One thing only, that they could 
think of, remained untried—they might find 

friends who would endorse a note for two hundred 
for them, or possibly even run .across loan sharks 
who would, for an exorbitant rate of interest, be will 
ing to advance them the money necessary to continue 
their desperate gamble 

But they were able, in the few short hours that 
remained of the forenoon, to find neither. For one 
wild instant, as they compared notes for the last 
time at the stroke of twelve, Moran considered the 
possibility of finding some one with whom to “wash” 
checks, in order to gain the wretched opportunity to 
continue the gamble for a couple more days. But he 
shook his head. Too risky. 

“How about going to old man Preston himself 
and asking him for a little more time?” suggested 
Rud desperately 

“No good. He wouldn't dare monkey with Hewitt 
& Reynolds after once turning the thing over to 
them, even if he wanted to Besides, if he’s once got 
some one to hide behind, old man Preston isn’t going 
to let anything like the little old four hundred we've 
already paid ‘em get by That's clear money for 
them the minute they get the lathe out of the shop 
we haven't got a look-in.” 

“Then what?” 

“Nothin Darn the luck!” Moran sighed heavily, 
and drew his tired hand across a damp forehead. 


got to get enough for a 
meal!”  Billy’s spirits 
were coming up in mere 
anticipation, in spite of 
his fatigue. 


, | SHEY lugged the 
two big pieces 
of porterhouse to 

Mrs. Billy, and she 

opened her mouth in 

delighted ‘astonishment, 
then sobered instantly 
as she thought of the 
price they must have 
paid. Such a lavish ex- 
penditure as it must 
have been shocked inex- 





pressibly the economical, 
housewifely soul of her. 

“Why, Billy!” she 
remonstrated, “it must 
have cost an awful lot!” 

“Cook it! Cook it!” 
yelled Billy Moran, dan 
cing about. “I tell you 
we've got to be fed! 
We're thinking of draw 
ing out of the garage 
business, and we want 
to celebrate while the 
celebratin’s good. Any- 
Way, What’s a couple of 





dollars between friends?” 

It was a wonderful 
meal. Such steak! Twosuch steaks! Two full inches 
thick, broiled to a luscious brown crispness on the out- 
side, red and rare and juicy in the center. And what 
dish gravy! Catching the reckless spirit of the occa 
sion, Mrs, Billy spread over the sizzling pieces of meat 
nearly half a pound of butter, with pepper and salt 
tomatch. Then there were the smoothly mashed pota 
toes that Billy considered an inevitable adjunct of 
broiled steak, and a newly opened can of French peas, 
cooked in a smother of cream—the entire contents of 
one of the smug little dairy cream pots. 

It was one o'clock when they sat down. It was 
two when, with a huge sigh of satisfaction, Billy 
Moran pushed back his chair. 

“Now for the big act and the curtain!” he announced 
to Ruddy Miller as they waved good-by to Mrs. Billy. 
But the tone! What gave it that ring! Well, the fact 
was that the let-up of suspense was like relief from 
toothache; that relief had given zest to the beefsteak, 
and now the beefsteak was giving an edge of ex 
hilaration to the relief. Exhilaration may count far 
more than capital in business. Even Ruddy, usualis 
none too observant of such minor psychological point 
himself cheered by the big feed, spoke of the chang 

“Golly, Bill, you sound like going broke was a fil 
game,” and he seemed rather gay about it himsel 
“anyhow,” he added gratefully, “we're one steak t) 


the good.” 


ILLY MORAN grinned and champed his jaws at 
the recollection. Mr. Deering, of Hewitt & les 
nolds, Was waiting for them at the garage. 

“Well, gentlemen?” he asked inquiringly, as they 
came up. “What have you to tell me?” 

The man’s manner was not pleasant. Evidently he 
was certain that they were not able to meet the de 
manded payment. It was with difficulty that [Dilly 
Moran controlled his tongue, at the tip of which 
trembled a rash retort 

Two moments before, thinking of nothing in the 
world except the fine flavor of the steak that he had 
just eaten, it had been his intention to capitulate 
as jauntily as possible, and arrange for his permanent 
retirement from the garage and shock-absorber busi 
ness. Now, of a sudden, his resentment against leer 
ing and all that he represented suddenly welled up 
within him, and he felt it impossible to admit defeat 
to this sneering underling. 
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The Mitchell Little Six $1,895 


Fully equipped 


Eighty Years of Faithful Service 


to the American Public 
The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company has the enviable record of ezghty 


years of faithful service to the American public. Bear this fact in mind when you get ready to buy a car, for it 
Operates as zmsurance of quality. 





No thoughtful business man ever buys a commodity or a /uxury or a necessity 
without looking into the character of the men who make it. This rule of trade is more imperative in the pur- 
chase of an automobile than almost anything else you can name. 


Eighty years of faithful service is an asset of wo uncertain value. ‘This 
company held the respect of the early settlers of the western country because of absolutely honest merchandise 
in the shape of farm wagons. It established its standing before automobiles were known. When it embarked in the automobile business, it clung 
to the policy that made its farm wagon business famous. And its automobiles are famous for the same satisfying reason. 


7 9 , = i = : . 
You’ve got something behind you when you buy. Our standing and 
prestige constitute a bulwark of safety. Add to this the remarkably fine character of the Mitchell Models and 
your purchase is as solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. ‘We have been building popular-priced Sixes longer than any other firm in America, so that our 
Sixes are in no sense experiments. They are proved successes. Ask any one of 25,000 owners. 


The Mitchell Models for 1914: 


The Mitchell Little Six—fifty horse-power—132-inch wheel base—36 x 4‘2-inch tires— $1 895 
? 


two or five-passenger Capacity - - - - - - - - - - 


The Mitchell Big Six—sixty horse-power—144-inch wheel base—37x5-inch. tires— $2 350 


seven-passenger Capacity - - 
The Mitchell Four—forty horse-power— four cylinders—120-inch wheel base — $1 595 
36x 4'2-inch tires—two or five-passenger capacity - - - - - - 9 
Equipment of all the Mitchell Models Included in the List Prices Here Given: 


Electric self-starter and generator—electric lights—electric horn—electric magnetic exploring lamp—speed- 
ometer—mohair top and dust cover—Jiffy quick-action side curtains—quick-action rain vision wind-shield 
Tungsten valves—demountable rim with one extra—double extra tire carriers—Bair bow holders—license 
plate bracket—pump, jack and complete set of tools. 


Mu Lolhds Mbotoe Gor 
Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


Prices F. O. B. Racine Eighty years of faithful service to the American public Prices F. O. B. Racine 
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Acting on the impulse of the moment, with an 
audacity born of the red blood that the new fuel 
pumping through his arteries, he himself at 
the office desk and filled out a check for two hundred 
and fifty dollars on the Traders’ National. “There!” 
he said, as he blotted it and handed it to Mr. Deering. 


- / ‘HAT individual took the piece of paper with con 
siderable astonishment, and some hesitation. 
“This is—this is good?” he asked, as if hoping 
against hope for a negative. 

“No good at all. No funds in the bank. Want to 
talk to ’em yourself?” He swung around and snatched 
the receiver from its hook. “Main eight, three hun- 
dred, please. ... Hullo! Traders’ National? I'd like 
to speak to Mr. Boles. ... Hullo, Mr. This 
is Moran of the Golden State Garage. I’m just check- 
ing on you for two hundred and fifty. That’s a little 
more than what I was asking about this morning, but 
I'll be over in a little while to make a deposit— 
enough to cut it to two hundred or a trifle under. If 
you'll let the check through, I'll have it covered by Mon- 
day at the latest. If you want to throw it back, it'll 
put us out of the running—right—norw.” Without 
waiting for an answer, he clapped his hand over the 
mouth of the transmitter and turned to Deering, the col- 
lector. “Want to speak to the cashier, Mr. Deering?” 

Gingerly, Mr. Deering took the earpiece. “Mr. 
Boles?” he asked uncertainly ; “cashier of the Traders’ 
National? No, no. I’m Mr. Deering of Hewitt & 
Reynolds, attorneys. Mr. Moran here has just given 
me his check on you for two-fifty, and I want to 
know if you'll honor it. What's that? Oh, yes, I see. 
Yes, sir. Thank you.” Hesitating an instant, he hung 
up the receiver, then rose, still somewhat dubious. 

“Well,” he said to the partners, “he says he’s never 
yet refused to honor any check you've drawn, so I 
guess it’sallright. But it sounds pretty funny to me!” 
he ended viciously. “That’s all, isn’t it, gentlemen?” 

“Not quite!” Moran took a step toward him, and 


was 


seated 


soles? 


the stocky man instinctively drew back from his 
threatening frown. “There’s one thing more. I don’t 
like your face and I want you to take it away frem 
here and keep it away. I’m the conductor of this 


shop, and if you come in here again and bring your 
face with you I'll punch it! 
Mr. Deering got. 
“Well,” said Billy as the shadow disappeared from 
He heaved a sigh 


See? Now get!” 


the wide doorway, “that’s over.” 


FOR JANUARY 10, 


of relief. “I felt this morning that Boles would stick 


with us if I could only get hold of him right I 
couldn't get him this morning someway—didn’t have 
the nerve, or something. But we're not out of the 
woods, Ruddy, old horse, not by a long way. We've 


Monday, I 
somehow.” 


that blooming lathe before 
reckon. Anyway, rustle the 
He broke off as another shadow fell across the door. 

The had a edition of one of the 
city dailies in his hand, and approached Moran con 
fidently. “You have a lathe for sale here?” he asked. 
Moran nodded. “Luck’s turning fast!" he whispered to 
Ruddy Miller, and led the way to the rear of the shop 

There is a world of psychology in 
Moran, who was a talker at any time, was at 
his best when on a winning streak. He was a great 
believer in luck, and, when the fickle goddess seemed 
to favor him, believed, as he put it, in “riding his 
luck hard.” With a confidence born of the belief that 
the tide had at last turned, he took his buyer along 
by easy stages, finally turning to the subject of a new 
lathe as an inspiration popped into his head. 

“It’s this way,” he was saying as they came back 


got to sell 


got to coin 


newcomer noon 


salesmanship. 


good 


to the front of the shop. “That lathe’s a good bar 
gain, and I can make it to you right. But in some 
ways you'd be better suited with a new one. Now 


That lathe lists new at an 
You won't 


I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
even thousand—nine hundred to the trade. 


find anyone cutting the list price either. But here’s 
what I'll do. I need cash right now. If you can 


handle a cash sale I'll get you a new lathe for an even 
fifty dollars under list price and have it delivered to 
morrow with a clean bill of sale. That’s just split- 
ting my commission with you, and to square myself 
I'll have to take it up with the concern personally 
and show ’em it’s worth the other fifty to me to work 
out a little installment plan of my own. Is it a go?” 


T WAS a go, after a little further explaining, in 
I which Moran convinced his buyer that he was doing 

nothing illegitimate, and that it would mean a clean 
saving of fifty dollars from the straight list price. 
Then he called up the lathe people. 

“This is Moran of the Golden State. 
one of your lathes for immediate delivery on a rather 
peculiar arrangement. I'd like—what’s that? Oh, 
all right.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned to Miller. “I 
had old Preston himself. He says he’s coming 


I’ve just sold 


man 


1914 


over. The wind’s certainly blowing our way, Ruddy, 
you old horse, you i 

The head of the lathe into the 
little office just as a long, low-hung roadster hummed 
through the garage doors, 
treatment of their delinquent grateful for 
and ready to acquiesce in anything Moran 
That 
and 


company walked 
He was apologetic for hig 
payments, 
the sale, 
slow to seize his 


proposed, gentleman, not 


advantage, using his prospective sale as 


secured Mr. 


a club, 
lathe 
on time. He agreed to clean bill 
of sale on the first payment of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, the Golden State note for the re. 
mainder of seven hundred and fifty, the subsequent 
payments to be made by Moran. This gave, in effect, 
a clean profit of fifty dollars’ commission to the part- 
ners for their sale, and a loan of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars to be paid off at the rate of two hundred 
and fifty a month. The arrangement would enable 
them to straighten out the bank overdraft immediately, 


UT the end was not yet. The owner of the road- 
ster was waiting for the interview with the lathe 


He wanted a set of absorbers— 


l’reston’s consent to selling the new 
however, a 


give, 


accepting 


president to end. 

and more. He had recognized the old racer as the car 

that had passed him the’ preceding evening after a 
hard brush, and was filled with admiration for it. 

“Tell you what I'll do, fellows,” he ended, “I'll give 

you four hundred for the old 

There’s going to be a race for has beens pulled off by 


wagon as it stands, 
one of the newspapers as a big stunt, and I can go in 
and the money easy. I don't 
man in town realizes that there’s a real in the 
city that dates as far back as that. And, what's more, 
I saw how you fellows handled that old buggy last 
night. If you'll go in with me and help out, tuning 
her up and all that—one of you mechanician and the 
other relief driver if we have to I'll split 
what prizes we draw down and make it worth your 
while besides. What do you say?” 

They said. They said promptly and with decision. 
Also with pleasure. Later, when their affluent new- 
found acquaintance and fellow-racing-pilot-to-be had 
left, Billy Moran turned to Ruddy Miller for the last 
time on that eventful day. 

“Ruddy, you old horse, did you ever hear of such 
luck in all your life? Why, we're on easy 
mile! Luck! I wonder what in the world 
have started ’er rolling!” 


cop believe there's a 


racer 


have one 


street a 
could 




















Advice to Tourists 


Hide the car and change your make-up before getting rates at country inns 
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experience know that 

simplicity combined 
with successful operation 
gives the greatest reliability. 
Simplicity is the hall-mark of 
experience in design and 
manufacture. 


N UTOMOBILE owners of 



























—an efficient spark plug 


Westinghouse Electric ae 
Is just as necessary to your motor 


| Systems : Mal 

| as the main spring is to your 

| Starting —Lighting watch—that’s why you need the 
—Ignition 


“Rosch” 


Spark Plugs are an important 
part of the ignition system—any old piece 
of china, a wire and a shell of soft iron 
can form a spark plug, but it wouldn’t 
give service. Investigate this difference 
in spark plugs; it’s important. 


| are designed and manufactured 
| by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, 
pre-eminent in the electrical field 
ever since the beginning of the 
electrical industry. Therefore, 
these systems are characterized 
by rugged simplicity and reli- 
ability. 
Only one wire is required to 
make connections in the West- 
inghouse Electric Systems. 





The lighting and ignition gen- 
erator, or the generator for light- 
ing only, is so designed that the 
current is self-regulating—no ex- 
ternal regulating devices. The 
generator is permanently con- 
nected to the engine and formsa 
part of it—no clutch to add com- 
plications. Automatic spark ad- 
vance with the engine speed, or 
optional hand control. 


Bosch Spark Plugs are— 


substantial and therefore economical— 
nickel points and Steatite insulator, an 
unbreakable stone, insure long life. 





simple —the method of construction 
eliminates joints and consequent leakage 
of compression or power. Easy starting 
and slow operating speeds of your motor 
are made certain—you get the high speed 
results too. 


The powerful starting motor 
spins the engine on the push of 
a pedal, insuring a quick start 
under severest conditions, with 
minimum drain on the storage 
Mauon battery. 

High efficiency insures econom- 
ical operation. 


In the following list of 1914 cars using 
Westinghouse Electric Systems, there is 
a car to suit every purc haser. 

* A.C. Barley Co., “Halladay” 

* Bartholomew Co., “Glide” 

Brewster & Co., “‘Delaunay-Belleville” 
Case T. M. Co., J 

Chadwick Engineering Works, “Great Six” 
Chandler Motor Car Co., “Light Six” 


Crawford Auto Co. 


G. W. Davis Motor Car Co. 


reliable always—they deliver a broad 
ribbon like spark with even regularity, 
giving positive ignition to all gas in the 
cylinders. ‘This develops full power and 
flexibility of your engine. 





Bosch Spark Plugs are the standard equipment of such 
discriminating manufacturers as Peerless, Pierce - Arrow, 
Hudson, Garford, Speedwell, Jeffery, Velie, Fiat, Marion, 


| Dorris Motor Car Co. Case, Mercer. Insisting on Bosch gives you equal equipment. 
Herreshoff Motor Car Co. 
| snp wey med In design, material and workmanship the Bosch Spark Plug 
W Melntyre Motor Co. shows the result of re > > 
Marion Maney Gar Co e re careful, scientific and practical investi- 
Meudinnd Ulster Teack Co. gation. In every detail it possesses the same superlative 


Norwalk Motor Car Co 

Oakland Motor Car Co 

Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co., “Brighton Six” 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 

Pullman Motor Car Co. 

Stevens Duryea Co 

t Wichita Falls Motor Co. 





degree of excellence that has given Bosch Magnetos their 
premier position. 


Be Satisfied Specify Bosch 
$100 “zw, “cols tent $4.00 


to nearest Bosch 
Each Service Station. Spark Plug Each 


information sent on request. 


Re Re se 
“Tl 


om 


* 


Starting, Lighting and Ignition 
Starting and Lighting 
t Lighting and Ignition 
§ Lighting Only 

Full information on these systems 
sent on request. 


~ 





Sold to automobile manufacturers 
only. 







Forty-four Offices: Service Stations in 
Principal Cities 





Bosch Magneto Company 


222 West 46th Street, New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco Toronto 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Automobile Equipment Dept. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


anton o . — ele 


99 Bosch Service and Supply Stations 
in all big centers in U. S. and Canada 
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The Specter of Gasoline 


N OR about March 1, in the 

year of grace 1914, a gallon of By 

gasoline will cost the motorists 

of America thirty 
vided they live within easy distance of 
a distributing station of the Standard Oil Company. If 
they live in the mountain and desert districts, they 
may have to pay anything from half a dollar to a 
dollar for four quarts of the truly “precious” fluid 
Thirty cents for what two years ago could be bought 
for ten and twelve cents at retail? Who is to blame? 

According to a careful estimate, there are in 

active use in the various countries of the world 
about 1,700,000 motor cars, and of this grand total 
more than G) per cent roll over the roads of the 
United States. Conservatively estimated, each pleas- 
ure car covers about 5,000 miles in the course of a 
year, while a commercial car is not considered a good 
investment unless it makes at least thirty-five miles 
a day, or about 10,000 miles a year. The mileage 
covered by the 1,000,000 pleasure cars in this country, 
therefore, totals 5,000,000,000 miles, and that of the 
commercial cars (100,000 in number) 1,000,000,000 miles. 


cents pro 


Why Gasoline Is Scarce 
N ORDER to calculate the quantity of gasoline con 
t sumed by this immense fleet of motor vehicles dur 

ing the course of a year, one must remember that 
some of the heaviest trucks travel only three and four 
miles on a gallon, that lighter trucks and heavy 
pleasure cars use from six to eight gallons in traveling 
fifty miles, and that only the lighter pleasure cars and 
delivery wagons get more than ten or twelve miles out 
of one gallon. Without running the danger of ex 
aggerating, it may be stated that fully 500 gallons 
are required by the average pleasure car, and 2,000 
gallons by the commercial vehicle in the course of 
twelve months. 

The total quantity of gasoline consumed by motor 
vehicles alone in the United States is now about 700, 
000,000 gallons a year 

To produce this enormous fuel supply, 7,000,000,000 
gallons of crude petroleum have to be subjected to frac 
tional distillation—and the entire output of crude 
petroleum in the United States during 1912 was only 
220,000,000 barrels, or 8,240,000,000 gallons, leaving 
the mere pittance of 1,240,000,000 gallons of crude oil 
for the thousands of stationary gasoline engines, 300,000 
motor boats and motorcycles, and hundreds of huge 
farm tractors and fire engines. The output during the 
year 1913 is thought to have been even less than that 
in 1912, although reliable statistics for this period are 
not available as yet. 

To make matters still worse, several of the more pro 
ductive Eastern wells have “run dry,” and the newly 
opened oil wells in California, Texas, and Louisiana 
only yield about 2 per cent of gasoline from the crude 
material. The supply of crude oil has remained practi- 
cally stationary, the gross number of automobiles and 
other motor-driven vehicles has increased, and—still 
worse—each of these vehicles covers a greater mileage 
per year because of the gradual elimination of a 
“closed season” and the greater reliability of the cars 
The latter keeps the machines more on the road and 


less in the garage. 


Hunting for a Substitute 


HE situation, therefore, stands as follows: An 
| ever-increasing number of cars with increasing 
individual demands for fuel; a failing or at 
least stationary supply of the crude oil, and a dearth 
of distilling plants equipped in the best possible man 
ner to extract from the crude material the greatest 
possible quantity of useful gasoline, or “gas.” The 
owner of a small runabout pays but a very small 
amount more for his fuel than he did two years ago, 
but the merchant who operates a fleet of heavy de 
livery wagons rightly considers the high cost of gaso 
line a matter of vital importance, and one that should 
be adjusted promptly. 

Engineers and inventors, chemists and automobile 
manufacturers, taxicab companies and private motor 
ists—all are engaged in a search for something that 
will solve the problem of adjusting a failing supply 
to an increasing demand. 

The search for satisfactory substitutes, rendered 
more intense by reason of the large prizes offered by 
putomobile organizations for a successful solution of 
the problem, so far has not been productive of much 
that can be considered promising. True, the ceaseless 
work of thousands of 
light many substances which. by a stretch of the imagi 


investigators has brought to 


nation. might be considered fuels for internal combus 
tion engines, but they have all been “tried and found 


really promising materials are 


wanting.” The only 
benzol. kerosene, denature l aleohol, and a new distil 








| 
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late of petroleum—practically a mixture of gasoline 
with slightly heavier constituents of petroleum, ob 
tained by a new process of distillation. As this, how- 
ever, depends upon crude oil as a basis, it cannot be 
said to offer many advantages over gasoline. 

Benzol, which is at present causing a good deal of 
attention in Europe because of the attitude of Ger- 
many in its favor, promised for a time to become the 
rival of gasoline. Benzol is a coal-tar product and is 
manufactured in great quantity on the continent of 
Europe. Both France and Germany, in the endeavor 
to render themselves independent of the rest of the 
world as far as automobile fuel is concerned, foster 
the introduction of benzol with all their power. All 
the subsidized motor vehicles of Germany, for in 
stance, to the number of nearly 1,000 heavy trucks. 
are fitted with carbureting devices which will permit 
the use of benzol and gasoline without material 
changes in their adjustment. Technically, therefore, 
no serious objections can be raised against the use of 
benzol; by using properly adjusted carburetors it may 
be rendered just as effective and satisfactory as high 
grade gasoline. The trouble with benzol is the limited 
quantity which can be produced. It is an absolute im 
possibility at the present time to distill enough benzol 
from coal tar tosupply theextraordinary demands of the 
internal combustion engine in its various applications. 


The Rehabilitation of Kerosene 


F FAR greater importance is kerosene—the old, 
() familiar “coal oil” of bygone vears. Kerosene car- 

buretors in increasing numbers are making their 
appearance. The lower rate of vaporization is com 
pensated by special arrangements in the carburetor, 
or by preheating devices. When thoroughly gasified, 
and properly mixed with the requisite amount of air, 
kerosene is an exceedingly satisfactory fuel, leaving 
no carbon and giving a smokeless, odorless exhaust. 
Its one drawback heretofore has been the difficulty of 
starting an engine “cold” on kerosene, and even now 
this is one of the most serious hindrances to its univer- 











sal adoption. The introduction of mechanical engine 


starting devices and the addition of auxiliary small 


tanks with gasoline for easy starting are gradually 
eliminating this trouble, and many 


are engaged in banishing the last of the kerosene 


inventive minds 


carburetor troubles by devising ways and means for 
increasing the volatility of kerosene. The injection 
of heated air into different points of the intake is 
manifold, the heating of the kerosene fuel before ad 
mitting it to the carburetor, and the introduction of 
mechanical mixers in the intake pipe of the motor are 
resorted to in many instances with good results. In 
operation a kerosene carburetor is only one-third as 
expensive as a gasoline device, which fact renders its 
adoption highly attractive to the merchant who uses 
inany trucks, and the taxicab company with its fleet 


of vehicles That a sudden increase in the use of 


kerosene in automobiles, however, would cause a rise 
in its price is self-evident. 

Red tape politics and popular 
prejudice all play important roles in the great tragi 


revenue troubles, 


Theodore M. R. von Kéler  »'s vis: 


comedy entitled “Why Denatured Alco. 
From a scientifie stand 

point, aleohol is far more suitable for 

internal combustion motors than gasoline, 

and in regard to general cleanliness it has 
many advantages over both gasoline and kerosene. The 
exhaust from an alcohol engine is never clouded with 
dark smoke, and its odor is not as obnoxious as that of 
au gasoline engine. “Denatured alcohol,” says the United 
States Bureau of Mines in its exhaustive report on the 
fuel values of alcohol and gasoline, “more nearly ap- 
proaches the ideal fuel than does gasoline, for at any 
one compression it shows a greater efficiency.” To re- 
tard the general adoption of denatured alcohol in au- 
tomobile and stationary engines, by means of red tape 
which fails utterly of its purpose, seems a_ short- 
sighted policy for which Americans pay annually mil- 
lions of dollars. Means can be found and will be 
found, by which alcohol may be distilled in every see- 
tion of this country in quantity sufficient to meet at 
least half of the demand for a liquid fuel for motor 
The raw material is at hand on every farm, in 
every town; highly improved machinery for distilla- 
tion is available, and safe materials for denaturing 
the distillate are in everyday use—yet the production 
of denatured alcohol in this country is pitifully small. 


Denatured Alcohol the Solution? 


HY? Because of the fear that the Government 
W might lose a part of its revenue in the misbrand- 

ing of the product. A hundred million gallons 
of denatured aicohol could be produced annually from 
farm refuse, sawdust, and “green” potatoes, without 
in the least affecting the agricultural output of the 
farms. The raw material is obtainable everywhere 
for the proverbial 
in which the distillery could get pay for removing 
the useless refuse to its plant—and yet capital seems 
strangely reluctant to entertain schemes of alcohol 
distilleries in which the product is considered as “fuel” 
instead of as “liquor.” And this reluctance of the 
moneyed interests to invest is equaled, if not exceeded, 


cars. 


“song”- ves, there are even cases 


by the reluctance of the general public to consider 
alcohol as anything else than an inebriating liquid. 
A campaign of education on this subject might cause 
a complete revolution in the field of internal combus 
just “might’”—cause some of 
the big capitalists to erect a few aleohol distil 
leries. Alcohol intended for “commercial purposes” 
is denatured by the addition of pyridine 
usually of offensive odor and taste. In the United 
States the denaturing medium is wood 
aleohol, which is added to grain aleohol in the 
proportion of one to ten parts. One-half of one 
part benzene is then poured into the mixture and 
“commercial alcohol” is ready for the internal rev- 


tion engines and might 


bases, 


accepted 


enue officers. 

There is no doubt whatever that under proper con- 
ditions denatured aleohol can be manufactured for 
less than ten cents a gallon. With gasoline rising in price 
steadily and continuously the time is not far distant 
when it will prove far cheaper to manufacture alcohol 
for automobiles than gasoline 


Alcohol Should Bring Down Gasoline 


S LONG as the retail price of alcohol is higher than 
A that of gasoline it is, of course, foolish to expect 
the former to oust the latter, especially as a 
slightly larger quantity of alcohol vapor is required to 
produce the same explosive force. As soon, however, as 
the prices of the two fuels are about the same, the 
vdvantages of denatured alcohol must make them 
selves felt to such an extent as to enlist the good will 
of capitalists. Aleohol at twenty cents a gallon would 
put gasoline back into the position it occupied before 
the advent of the motor car. 

But substitutes are not the only hope of the motor- 
car user. A more thorough understanding of the car 
buretion question by owners and drivers would result 
in an extraordinary saving of gasoline. The undis- 
puted fact that one driver can go fifteen miles on a 
gallon in the same car in which another covers only 
ten miles per gallon proves that great quantities of 
gasoline can be saved by a more rational handling of 
the automobile. The average owner-driver knows very 
little of the theories of carburetion and explosive mix- 
tures. He runs his car by “rule of thumb” and is 
wasteful in the extreme. Not that he intends to be 
extravagant! It is simply a case of ignorance which 
can be cured by a few hours’ study of the problems in 
volved While waiting for the engineers to produce 
alcohol or kerosene carburetors and for the financiers 
to back a few large alcohol distilleries, the motorist 
who feels the pinch of high gasoline prices cannot do 
better than study the problem of carburetion and take 
a few lessons from an experienced driver 
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Here is the remedy 
for tire troubles 


Thousands of users call 


Puncture Proof 4 

CC Pneumatic LITCS 
the tires that put the sre in pleasure. 
Other tires may take you away on your 
trips, but it takes this absolutely puncture- 
proof equipment to bring you back with- 
out mishap. 
Resilient as any regular tire—you ride on air, yet 


freed from all care. And you save inner tubes. 
Sold under an absolute 


Money-Back Guarantee 








Every Lee Puncture-Proof must give you your 
money's worth—most users get more. You must 
get your full mileage, avd no punctures, or you get 
back every cent paid for insurance against puncture. 
Have you ever heard of any other tire that was sold on such a basis? 
Why be at the mercy of a little nail in the road? Why be satis- 
hed with anything /ss than this puncture-proof, objection-proof 
tire service ? 

Booklet “D” tells the whole story—describes this Puncture-Proof 
in detail, shows the Guarantee, explains the perfected Zig-Zag 
Non-Skid ‘Tread in which it is furnished if desired. 

Write for it today. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Conshohocken, Pa. 


Makers of Lee Tires, Lee Puncture-Proof Pneumatic Tires—both in 
regular tread or the Zig-Zag Non-Skid, “Master of Slippery Situations.” 


Shall we send this booklet? 


Sold in all leading cities. Look up 
‘Lee Tires’’ in your telephone book. 


Not an outside covering—nor an inner case to 
be attached. Imbedded in rubber, within the 
tread are 3200 armor steel discs 







every one 


good fora smile (and more than a mile). Scien- 

tifically overlapped, so no nail can enter. Every 

disc treated to prevent heating or working loose. 

ade, like all Lee Tires, of finest rubber and strongest 

Sp fabric: all vulcanized by the perfected process that most 
*‘Smile at Miles’’ tire makers can use for only a small portion of their product. 
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| Semcon lighting of course. 

Every car thus equipped is an 
example of the modern lighting sys- 
tem, electric, acknowledged to be 
superior in cleanliness, convenience, 
safety and satisfactory operation. In 
practically all of the electrically-lighted 
cars the sturdy little Edison Mazda 
Lamps are being used for renewals. 


EDISON 


MAZ 
Automobile 


As apart of the initial equipment EDISON 
MAZDA Lamps are used in the. following 
cars: 


American 

American LaF rance 
Fire Engine 

Bailey Electric 





Indian Motor Cycle Oldsmobile 


Imperial Overland 
Interstate Paige-Detroit 
Jackson Pilot 
Chalmers Kline Pope-Hartford 
Chevrolet Lancia Pratt 
Cole Locomobile Pullman 
Columbus Lozier a G. ¥. 
Cunningham Marmon Seagrave Truck 
Davis Maxwell Simplex 
Dorris Mercer Stearns 
Gramm-Bernstein Michigan Studebake. 
Truck Moyer Velie 
Haynes Norwalk Winton 
This country-wide use of Edison Mazda 
Automobile Lamps is a guide to every car 
owner buying electric bulbs for his car. Insist 
on EDISON MAZDA Lamps—the highest 
efficiency of your electric lighting system 
cannot be maintained by inferior and cheaper 
lamps. The name EDISON MAZDA in- 
sures the right incandescent lamp for yourcar 
Back of these lamps is that world-wide 
research known as “MAZDA SERVICE.” 
Whatever the electric lighting system on 
your car may be, there are EDISON MAZDA 
Lamps designed for it. Write for your copy 
of folder on “The Standard Incandescent 
Lamp Equipment for Automobiles,” it details 
the electric lighting equipment of over a 
hundred cars. 


*» EDISON LAMP WORKS 


&2 OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Sales Office Harrison, New Jersey 


Agents and Service Stations Everywhere 
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1914 


A Motor “Economy” Trip 


T WAS a pleasant 

July day for Lon 

don. Late in the 

afternoon a motor 
car wound in and out 
among the ponderous 
busses and ever-present taxis, and finally turned her 
head into Kingsland Road. As the last vestiges and 
landmarks of the great city were left behind, the four 
young Americans within the touring car felt a real 
sense of joy, for they were beginning to fulfl plans 
that they had made months before. For this is the 
true account of an automobile economy trip made 
during the summer of 1913. 

The automobile was purchased in America, shipped 
to Liverpool, and driven under American number plates 
to London. When we applied for membership in the 
Automobile Association of Great Britain, an inspector 
had a delirious ride in and about Piccadilly Circus, but 
the license was granted, the number plates changed, 
and the official insignia of the “A. A.” Association of 
Great Britain was placed on our radiator. This was 
really worth while, for an “A. A.” uniformed man 
often placed us on the right road, told us about the 
“trap” ahead, and gave us as courtly a salute as if our 
ear contained his king and queen. We also secured 
the international pass through this organization, and 
with some regrets deposited £80 for the six European 
countries in which we intended to travel. 


Our Roof Was the Sky 


4 / SHERE were two ways in which this motor party 
planned to make the tour economical. In the 
first place, we would endeavor to sleep out each 

night with our automobile. Second, we would our 

selves prepare at least two meals each day in camp. 

In the metropolis we bought four tarpaulins, four 

woolen blankets, a petroleum stove, cooking utensils, 

and provisions. Then a trunk carrier was attached 
to lend assistance in this general parcel traffic. Each 
man was allowed one suit case for clothes and per- 
sonal effects, One case was filled with the camp kit 
and provisions, and a sixth appeared uncomfortable 
with cameras and guide books. The tarpaulins were 
strapped above the cases on the trunk carrier, the 
blankets were carefully folded and placed under the 
cushion of the rear seat, and our combination rain 
coats and dusters were usually stowed in the hood. 

This was the make-up we presented on that July 
afternoon as we rolled along the fine macadam roads 
of old England. We were on our way to Cambridge, 
but cared not where we camped that 


By Herbert Sawyer 














The progress of our faithful car from sea to land 


the strange motorists that were unwilling to go to the 
city hotel. The police were notified, and would swoop 
down upon us before midnight or in the early morn 
ing, believing that they had caught some surviving 
Paris auto bandits. They never came singly or in 
pairs, but by fours and sixes, their heavy rifles glint 
ing in the rays of the bright electric flash, and the 
great hound pulling hard at his leash. Evidently they 
were prepared to fight to the last ditch. Our chief 
armament consisted in a few apples and a skillet, along 





night. It was delicious riding in 
the early evening past the substan 
tial English cottages, partially hid 
from view by the trellised roses and 
neatly trimmed hedges. Is there 
any land so serene and restful as 
the English countryside? When ap 
proaching darkness compelled us to 
halt, we were readily granted permis 





sion to make our first camp beside a 
stack of alfalfa hay. The tarpau 
lins and covers were laid upon the 
ground, already damp, and, rolling 
up in our blankets close together, 
we looked for a short time only into 
the faces of the myriads of stars, 
and then were off in dreamland. 
The sun had searcely cast a ray of 
light through that dewy grass be 
fore we were awakened by the curi 
ous villagers. With mingled credu 
lity and delight each would know 
why we chose to sleep out of doors 
and cook our own meals. That a 
motor party should prefer to lead this kind of life 
was a never-ending cause of inquiry. The little com 
pressed-air petroleum stove warmed up to its task 
early. Before the village bell had rung for seven we 
sat down to a delectable breakfast of bacon and eggs, 
bread, butter, strawberry jam, and cocoa. 

The day was typical of many. The privilege of freely 
conversing with and living among the common people 
away from the beaten track of tourists is one of the 
most profitable parts of such a method. On the Conti- 
nent itself one must recall all that he has learned of 
foreign languages and put it into usable form. We 
found that application for a few hours to an entirely 
new language will reward one in an agreeable and sur 
prising manner in a strange country. We also had to 
barter for our provisions. The English and German 
usually had one price, but it was in keeping with econ 
omy to offer to the Italian or the Frenchman about 50 
per cent of the price that was asked for the commodity. 

Not only did we have many pleasant and a few un 
pleasant experiences with the peasants, but the police 
were in no wise strangers to us. On many a night 
peasants have regarded with suspicion and distrust 





We were readily granted permission to make our first 
camp beside a stack of alfalfa hay 


with passports, an international pass, and a driver’s 
license. With these we were able to quench their ardor 
for notoriety and quiet ourselves in sleep again. 

The motoring-camping combination offers the high 
est degree of independence and freedom in sightseeing. 
One is never hurried along with a large group by a 
guide. We were not compelled to leave an interest 
ing object or locality before we desired. There were 
no coaches in waiting upon us or trains to be met. 
And then again we could leave just as soon as we 
were ready. Fortunately in this matter our likes and 
desires were pleasingly unanimous 


We Saw the World as It Is 


NOTHER advantage in traveling by a motor is 
A that one sees not only what he intended to see, 
but many unusual and unplanned-for things. It 

is possible to enumerate only a few of these here, such 


as dress, manners, folklore, sayings, customs, occupa 
tions, products of the soil, old-fashioned methods of 


harvesting, and the indus 


Through Europe =" 


entering Cannes in south- 

ern France one morning 
we passed a pottery. There seemed to be a general 
desire to see the process of molding, baking, and 
glazing the handsome pieces. Now a fine piece of 
pottery means much more to me than it did before 
my visit. It was near little Loch Oich that we hap 
pened upon a lone mountain. We found an inscrip- 
tion written in four languages upon the four sides. 
It proved to be a memorial of the vengeance of feu 
dal justice inflicted by a Scottish clan upon seven 
murderers of a family belonging to the clan. The 
heads of the seven murderers were washed in a spring 
at the base of the monument. 


The Most Inexpensive of Holidays 

HAVE enumerated some of the advantages of motor- 
] ing in Europe over other means of travel. Now I 

am confident that we enjoyed many advantages 
that other motorists have not had. When one is in 
a foreign country, it is much preferable to be sur- 
rounded by the natives of that country than by other 
tourists and a large number of “penny-catch”’ domes 
tics. The buying and the cooking of our own food was 
a very desirable procedure in many respects. It was 
not difficult to purchase fresh milk and eggs. One 
could buy many kinds of fruit direct from the pro 
ducer. In Italy we picked our own grapes and paid 
a ridiculously low price for them. Then there was 
the enjoyment of camp life. 

Our garage charges were saved because one mun in 
the party was an automobile mechanic. It was a great 
saving to do our own repairing. If the valves needed 
to be ground, or the cylinder head needed to have the 
carbon removed, all got into their automobile work 
clothes, and went at it with vim. 

We slept beside the car each night, and took pre 
caution to raise the top in case of dew or rain. In 
large cities the machine was kept in “cold storage” 
during a large part of our stay, while the tourists 
took refuge in a hotel. 

I would like to write a volume about European 
roads, partly because I have the material, and partly 
because of my appreciation for them. Only in Bel 
gium and northern France did we find primitive roads 
made of great uneven paving stones. But the 5,750 
miles traveled in those ten weeks were made very 
pleasant because of uniformly good 
macadam or brick roads. We can 
not place this factor too high in 
economizing time and expense, 

We visited seven countries during 
our ninety-three days in Europe. 
In Great Britain we motored 1,977 
miles in nineteen days, and three 
weeks were spent in London. In 
Holland we traveled 429 miles il 
five days; in Belgium, 153 miles 


in three days; in France, 1,197 
miles in fifteen days: in Italy, 
1,088 miles in seventeen days: in 
Switzerland, 457 miles in six days: 
and in Germany, 449 miles in seven 
days. 

Arriving at Harwich on our re 
turn from Europe, we drove to 
London and spent two days in 
placing the machine in_ first-class 
condition. Meanwhile we inserted 
a sale ad in three London dailies. 
The third day a total of fifteen 
buyers appeared in response to our 
advertisement, and we sold our faithful car to the 
second buyer for nearly three-fourths the purchase 
price. Then we boarded the Mauretania, sailing the 
next day from Liverpool (strangely), glad to embark 
for America. 

Following is an abbreviated expense account of one 
of the party: 


AUTOMOBILE : 


Depreciation ..... Pietaxends .. $37.00 
Supplies before sailing......... 6.79 
Transportation to and supplies in 
PNET. ccc cccccesses ova 34.14 
Gasoline, oil, and repairs...... 58.00 


$155.95 


SUBSISTENCE : 


Provisions and hotel bills for 98 days.... 69.89 
PERSON AT 
Transportation and miscellaneous. . . 164.98 


Grand total for tour.......... $370.80 


Under what other circumstances could you have so 
delightful a three mvunths’ tour for the money? 
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ORBIN-DROWN SPEEDOMETER 


“The Speedometer of 
Absolute Accuracy”’ 











The extreme simplicity of the 
Corbin-Brown mechanism and 
the absence of small, delicate 
parts insure unvarying accu 
racy and durability. 







enN sPpecpoMes 


Ta, mcone 


Steen 


Built with the precision of a high grade watch. 


Centrifugal in principle. Therefore unaffected by climatic 
changes or increased electrical influence exerted by electric 
lighting system, electric self starters, etc. 

Records low mileage as accurately as high. 

Has a 100,000 mile season odometer. 

Indicator pivoted at centre of dial, and does 

not obstruct the trip odometer figures. 
. Made of solid brass and case hardened steel. 
xe ~—- Every Corbin-Brown calibrated by hand and 
sf tested to absolute accuracy before leaving 
factory. Write for new 1914 catalog. 







W The Corbin-Brown guarantee is not based on mileage but on a full year 
, of service. We will replace any defective parts due to mechanical defects 
S .\ y 2 or workmanship, if returned prepaid to our factory subject to our inspection. 


“ Specify the Corbin-Brown Speedometer ! Sold by dealers everywhere 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, Successors 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

New York Chicago 


| BRANCHES: Philadelphia 























EMPIRE 


The Little Aristocrat” ; 








Completely Equipped 
New Series Model 31 


oN $9 00° 5- Passenger Touring Car 
OW 110-in. Wheel Base 

At just $900 the EMPIRE Touring Car offers a mar- 
velous car value. It is more sumptuously appointed than 
ever. It is completely equipped. 

This new low price—$50 less than last year’s car—is 
due to our quadrupled output. 

Thus ‘The Little Aristocrat’? of motordom establishes 
a new value standard that instantly appeals to dealers and 
automobile buyers everywhere. 

Completely Equipped $900, including 
Demountable Rims Rain Vision Windshield Prest-O-Lite Tank Double Tire Irons 


Mohair Top Tool and Tire Kits Gas Head Lights Oil Sight Feed 
Top Envelope Extra Rim Side and Tail Lamps Dash Air Adjustment 
Unit Power Plant Stewart Speedometer Eisemann Magneto Turkish Upholstery 
The trend today is toward lighter cars. of power. Oversize axles, steering knuckle, 
For lightness means economy, less wear and brakes, springs, etc., mean surplus strength 
tear, greater mileage, lower fuel cost, re- the utmost margin of safety. 


duced upkeep all round. And it was Chis one model only. One policy. One 
to meet these very requirements that the concentration of effort. Built by success- 


EMPIRE Car was designed. ful men of large resources. A car that 
This is its fifth year. And despite our has long won success and popularity. 

four-fold increased facilities, this year's Write for the 9x12 SMustrated 

output will again fall short of thedemand. book that tells the great story of the 


Transcontinental Tour. Sent Free. 


With the “Big Ones” Enthusiastic Dealers 


This is the car that traveled nearly four Dealers everywhere favor the EMPIRE 
thousand miles in the great Indiana-Pacific because it has met every demand for a 
Tour. Traveled with cars many times its light-weight touring car, while this new 
weight and price. Traveled over trails price has even increased its popularity. 
never before attempted by any tour. It 


Dealers in open territory should write 
made a wonderful record. 


for our sales plan which shows how we 
Its light weight has not meanta sacrifice __ will help them sell more cars. 


EMPIRE AUTOMOBILE CO., 445 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 








TO APPRECIATE THE KING, 
EXAMINE ITS COMPETITORS 


Moderate in price, but built with “expensive car” precision and solidity—not “ground out” in vast quantity 


‘The Car of No Regrets’”’ 


MORE Service, Economy, Power, Comfort, Style 





and Equipment than can be had in any 
other car near the KING'S price 


$1095 


WITH EQUIPMENT 


Ward Leonard Starter and 
Generator, $100 net additional. 





















tore oer ‘‘None:So Easy Riding’’ 
J The KING’S cantilever 


NLL Ws Gaia rear springs make all aux 
AAAs ii 
d iliary shock-absorbers un 
necessary; prevent “side 
swing’ and assure long life 
to car and tires. 
Write for catalog 


KING moren CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


New York Agency, Broadway at 52d St 


AGENTS —-Some choice territory 
til per Wire today 
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This picture of a relay race shows how little the Pueblos have been touched by civilization 


The Magical Southwest by 
are a Motor 


the automobile tourist, are in 
finite. To reach this Wonderland The Canon de Chelly of Chin Lee. 


from the East, the best way is to fol The 1000-foot walls are a rich red 
low the old Santa Fe Trail, which 


played such an important part in the 
early frontier days, across Raton 
Pass, into Raton, N. Mex., just south 
of the Colorado border. Herethetrail 
branches, the main road going south 
to Las Vegas, and the other veering 
to the west through Cimarron 
Cafon, with its picturesque winding 
stream and impressive’ palisades, 
across the Taos Mountains, into 
Taos. About three miles from Taos 


is located the Indian pueblo of Taos, 


eenemnc 


\\ 


the home of seven hundred of the 


most independent and vigorous of all 


the Pueblo tribes. They live to-day 


WN 
X 


practically as the Spaniards first 


found them, over three hundred 


AK 


years ago. The Taos Pueblo is four 





WS os 


and five stories high, and is prob 


QY 
SG 


ably the most picturesque of all 
The famous La Bajeda Hill road out of of the Nev Mexican Pueblos 
Santa Fe constructed by convict labor 


WS 


1 view of the Grand Canon of Arizona. Acres Driving through the ghost of an old Mission church at Pecos, 
of petrified trees form a titanic confusion built by the Spaniards 13 years before the landing of the Pilgrims 
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HE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 








NEVER. since the beginning of the automobile industry, has there been such a determined insistence 
for genuine motor car value as there is at the present time. 


Olds Motor Works has built into the Oldsmobile, since the very first model, a quality which has 
represented the utmost in automobile practice and engineering. 


The 1914 Oldsmobile is the development of this foresight and honest policy and now stands 
the greatest of all sixes. 


Throughout the entire automobile manufacturing field are makers who are exploiting sixes, 
but the public is now educated to appreciate quality and reputation in a motor car, just as in any 
other commodity, and the inevitable has happened—the demand is now for a six-cylinder motor car 
with reputation, experience, and stability behind it—the day of the makeshift is over. 


The popularity of Oldsmobiles this year is a natural outgrowth of this insistent desire for 
quality. [he Oldsmobile was a pioneer in the six-cylinder field, and during the past decade has 
witnessed the passing of many new comers. Now, that the time has arrived when motor car 
purchases are made on merit alone, it has been fittingly and deservedly acclaimed the greatest six- 
cylinder motor car ever produced. 


Combination 4 or 5-passenger Phaeton touring body type $2975 
Seven-passenger touring body $175 extra 
Limousine $4300 


Catalog Mailed on Request Branches or Dealers in Principal Cities 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS LANSING, MICH. 
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“Safety First” 


is the slogan of 
the great railways 


You see it painted on 
every pillar and post and building 
along their lines. 


And on the boulevard, the street, 
the country road—wherever you see the 
trail of the Goodrich Safety Tread you see 
another ‘‘Safety First’’ slogan. 


Every time you see Goodrich Tires on an 
automobile you see a machine owned by 
a believer in “‘Safety First.’’ 


Goodrich experience, Goodrich knowl- 
edge, Goodrich skill and Goodrich meth- 
ods (the result of forty-four years of rubber 
manufacturing) put ‘*Safety First’’ in every 
thread of fabric and every atom of rubber in 


The anti-skid feature (the safety tread) is 
great in itself. We have literally put brakes in it 
for you. The tough rubber fingers clean and grip 
the roadway. They hold your car to its course. 
They stop the skid before it starts. 

And you get so much more than just the anti-skid 
feature. You get constant control of your car— 
starting, twisting through traffic, turning corners, 
going fast or slow, and stopping—suddenly or gently. 
More than that. You get lower-cost mileage all 
the time. The extra thickness of heavy Goodrich 
rubber in the safety tread means longer wear, 
longer life and longer service. 


NYon’t take a chance. Make ‘“‘Safety First’’ your 
slogan—and get it in Goodrich Safety Tread Tires— 


Best in the Long Run—best in the Short Stop 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Everything That’s Best in Rubber 


Branches in 
All Principal Cities 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t 
in Goodrich Goods 


Factories: 


Akron, Ohio 
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